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THE STORY OF A MINE 



WHO SOUGHT IT 

It was a steep trail leading over the Monterey Coast 
Range. Concho was very tired, Concho was very dusty, 
Concho was very much disgusted. To Concho's mind, there 
was but one relief for these insurmountable difficulties, and 
that lay in a leathern bottle slung over the mochillas of his 
saddle. Concho raised the bottle to his lips, took a long 
draught, made a wry face, and ejaculated, — " Carajo ! " 
It appeared that the bottle did not contain aguardiente, 
but had lately been filled in a tavern near Tres Finos by 
an Irishman who sold bad American whiskey under that 
pleasing Castilian title. Nevertheless Concho had already 
nearly emptied the bottle, and it fell back against the sad- 
dle as yellow and flaccid as his own cheeks. Thus rein- 
forced, Concho turned to look at the valley behind him, 
from which he had climbed since noon. It was a sterile 
waste bordered here and there by arable fringes and valdas 
of meadow land, but in the main dusty, dry, and forbidding. 
His eye rested for a moment on a low white cloud-line on 
the eastern horizon, but so mocking and unsubstantial that 
it seemed to come and go as he gazed. Concho struck his 
forehead and winked his hot eyelids. Was it the Sierras 
or the cursed American whiskey ? Again he recommenced 
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the ascent. At times the half-worn, half-visible trail be- 
came utterly lost in the bare black outcrop of the ridge, 
but his sagacious mule soon found it again, until, stepping 
upon a loose boulder, she slipped and fell. In vain Concho 
tried to lift her from out the ruin of camp kettles, pros- 
pecting pans and picks ; she remained quietly recumbent, 
occasionally raising her head as if to contemplatively glance 
over the arid plain below. Then he had recourse to use- 
less blows. Then he essayed profanity of a secular kind, 
such as " Assassin," " Thief," " Beast with a pig's head," 
"Food for the bull's horns," but with no effect Then 
he had recourse to the curse ecclesiastic : — 

'' Ah, Judas Iscariot ! is it thus, renegade and traitor, 
thou leavest me, thy master, a league from camp, and sup- 
per waiting ? Stealer of the Sacrament, get up 1 " 

Still no effect. Concho began to feel uneasy ; never be- 
fore had a mule of pious lineage failed to respond to this 
kind of exhortation. He made one more desperate attempt : 

" Ah, deiiler of the altar ! lie not there ! Look I " he 
threw his hand into the air, extending the fingers suddenly. 
" Behold, fiend ! I exorcise thee ! Ha ! tremblest ! Look 
but a little now — see I Apostate I I — I — excommuni- 
cate thee — Mula ! " 

" What are you kicking up such a devil of a row down 
there for ? " said a gruff voice from the rocks above. Con- 
cho shuddered. Could it be that the devil was really go- 
ing to fly away with his mule ? He dared not look up. 

" Come now," continued the voice, " you just let up on 
that mule, you d — d old Greaser ? Don't you see she 's 
slipped her shoulder ? " 

Alarmed as Concho was at the information, he could not 
help feeling to a certain extent relieved. She was lamed, 
but had not lost her standing as a good Catholic 

He ventured to lift his eyes. A stranger — an Ameri- 
cano from his dress and accent — was descending the rocks 
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toward him. He was a slight-built man with a dark, 
smooth face, that would have been quite commonplace and 
inexpressive but for his left eye, in which all that was 
villainous in him apparently centred. Shut that eye, and 
you had the features and expression of an ordinary man ; 
cover up those features, and the eye shone out like Eblis' 
own. Nature had apparently observed this, too, and had, 
by a paralysis of the nerve, ironically dropped the comer of 
the upper lid over it like a curtain, laughed at her handi- 
work, and turned him loose to prey upon a credulous world. 

" What are you doing here ? " said the stranger after he 
had assisted Concho in bringing the mule to her feet and 
a helpless halt. 

"Prospecting, Sefior." 

The stranger turned his respectable right eye toward 
Concho, while his left looked unutterable scorn and wicked- 
ness over the landscape. 

" Prospecting ? what for ? " 

" Gold and silver, Seiior ; yet for silver most." 

« Alone ? " 

** Of us there are four." 

The stranger looked around. 

*' In camp, — a league beyond," explained the Mexican. 

" Found anything ? " 

" Of this — much." Concho took from his saddle-bags 

a lump of greyish iron-ore, studded here and there with 

star-points of pyrites. The stranger said nothing, but his 

eye looked a diabolical suggestion. 

" You are lucky, friend Greaser." 
a Eh 7 " 

" It is silver." 

" How know you this ? " 

" It is my business. I 'm a metallurgist." 

" And you can say what shall be silver and what is not ? " 

'* Yes — see here ! " The stranger took from his saddle- 
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bags a little leather case containing some half dozen vials. 
One, enwrapped in dark-blue paper, he held up to Concho. 
" This contains a preparation of silver." 

Concho's eyes sparkled, but he looked doubtingly at the 
stranger. 

" Get me some water in your pan." 

Concho emptied his water bottle in his prospecting pan 
and handed it to the stranger. He dipped a dried blade 
of grass in the bottle, and then let a drop fall from its tip 
in the water. The water remained unchanged. ' 

" Now throw a little salt in the water," said the stranger. 

Concho did so. Instantly a white film appeared on the 
surface, and presently the whole mass assumed a milky hue. 

Concho crossed himself hastily : ^' Mother of Crod, it is 
magic! " 

" It is chloride of silver, you darned fool." 

Not content with this cheap experiment, the stranger 
then took Concho's breath away by reddening some litmus 
paper with the nitrate, and then completely knocked over 
the simple Mexican by restoring its color by dipping it in 
the salt water. 

" You shall try me this," said Concho, ofiering his iron 
ore to the stranger ; '' you shall use the silver and the 
salt." 

" Not so fast, my friend," answered the stranger. " In 
the first place this ore must be melted, and then a chip 
taken and put in shape like this ; and that is worth some- 
thing, my Greaser cherub. No, sir, a man don't spend all 
his youth at Freiburg and Heidelberg to throw away his 
science gratuitously on the first Greaser he meets." 

" It will cost — eh ? — how much ? " said the Mexican 
eagerly. 

" Well, I should say it would take about a hundred 
dollars and expenses to — to — find silver in that ore. But 
once you 've got it there, you're all right for tons of it." 
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** Yoa shall have it/' said the now excited Mexican. 
** You shall have it of ns, — the four ! You shall come to 
our camp and shall melt it — and show the silver and — 
enough ! Come^" and in his feverishness he clutched the 
hand of his companion as if U) lead him forth at once. 

" What are you going to do with your mule ? " said the 
stranger. 

" True, Holy Mother ! what, indeed ? " 

" Look yer," said the stranger, with a grim smile, " she 
won't stray far, I '11 be bound. I 've an extra pack-mule 
above here ; you can ride on her, and lead me into camp, 
and to-morrow come back for your beast." 

Poor honest Concho's heart sickened at the prospect of 
leaving behind the tired servant he had objurgated so 
strongly a moment before, but the love of gold was upper- 
most. ''I will come back to thee, little one, to-morrow, a 
rich man. MeanwhUe wait thou here, patient one. Adios, 
thou smallest of mules, Adios ! " 

And seizing the stranger's hand he clambered up the 
rocky ledge until they reached the summit. Then the 
stranger turned and gave one sweep of his malevolent eye 
over the valley. 

Wherefore, in after years, when their story was related, 
with the devotion of true Catholic pioneers, they named 
the mountain " La Caflada de la Visitacion del Diablo," 
** The Gulch of the Visitation of the Devil," the same being 
now the boundary lines of one of the famous Mexican land 
grants. 

II 

WHO FOUND IT 

Concho was so impatient to reach the camp and deliver 
his good news to his companions that more than once the 
stranger was obliged to command him to slacken his pace. 
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'' Is it not enough, jon infernal Greuer, that jou lame jour 
own mole, but joa moat try jom hand on mine ? Or am 
I to put Jinny down among the expenses ? ^' he added with 
a grin and a slight lifting of his baleful eyelid. 

TNlien they had ridden a mile along the ridge they began 
to descend again toward the Talley. Vegetation now spar- 
ingly bordered the trail ; clumps of chimisal, an occasional 
manxanita bush, and one or two dwarfed ''buckeyes" 
rooted their way between the interstices of the black-gray 
rock. Now and then, in crossing some dry gully worn by 
the overflow of winter torrents from above, the grayish rock 
gloom was relieved by dull red and brown masses of color, 
and almost every overhanging rock bore the mark of a 
miner's pick. Presently, as they rounded the curving flank 
of the mountain, from a rocky bench below them, a thin 
ghost^like stream of smoke seemed to be steadily drawn by 
invisible hands into the invisible ether. '' It is the camp,'' 
said Concho gleefully : " I will myself forward to prepare 
them for the stranger ; " and before his companion could 
detain him he had disappeared at a sharp canter around the 
curve of the trail. 

Left to himself, the stranger took a more leisiirely pace, 
which left him ample time for reflection. Scamp as he 
was, there was something in the simple credulity of poor 
Concho that made him uneasy. Not that his moral con- 
sciousness was touched, but he feared that Concho's com* 
panions might, knowing Concho's simplicity, instantly 
suApect him of trading upon it. He rode on in a deep study. 
Was he reviewing his past life ? A vagabond by birth and 
education, a swindler by profession, an outcast by reputa> 
tion, without absolutely turning his back upon respectability, 
he had trembled on the perilous edge of criminality ever 
since his boyhood. He did not scruple to cheat these 
Mexicans, they were a degraded race ; and for a moment he 
felt almost an accredited agent of progress and civilization. 
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We never really understand the meaning of enlightenment 
until we begin to use it aggressively. 

A few paces farther on, four figures appeared in the now 
gathering darkness of the trail. The stranger quickly 
recognized the beaming smile of Concho, foremost of the 
party. A quick glance at the faces of the others satisfied 
him that, while they lacked Concho's good humor, they 
certainly did not surpass him in intellect. ** Pedro '' was 
a stout vaquero ; '^ Manuel " was a slim half-breed and ex- 
convert of the Mission of San Carmel ; and " Miguel " a 
recent butcher of Monterey. Under the benign influences 
of Concho, that suspicion with which the ignorant regard 
strangers died away, and the whole party escorted the 
stranger — who had given his name as Mr. Joseph Wiles — 
to their camp-fire. So anxious were they to begin their 
experiments that even the instincts of hospitality were for- 
gotten, and it was not until Mr. Wiles — now known as 
"Don Jos^" — sharply reminded them that he wanted 
some " grub," that they came to their senses. When the 
frugal meal of tortillas, frijoles, salt pork, and chocolate 
was over, an oven was built of the dark-red rock brought 
from the ledge before them, and an earthenware jar, glazed 
by some peculiar local process, tightly fitted over it, and 
packed with clay and sods. A fire was speedily built of 
pine boughs continually brought from a wooded ravine 
below, and in a few moments the furnace was in full blast. 
Mr. Wiles did not participate in these active preparations, 
except to give occasional directions between his teeth, which 
were contemplatively fixed over a clay pipe as he lay com- 
fortably on his back on the ground. Whatever enjoyment 
the rascal may have had in their useless labors he did not 
show it, but it was observed that his left eye often followed 
the broad figure of the ex- vaquero Pedro, and often dwelt 
on that worthy's beetling brows and half-savage face. !Meet- 
ing that baleful glance once, Pedro growled out an oath, but 
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could not resist a hideous fascination that caused him again 
and again to seek it. 

The scene was weird enough without Wiles' eye to add 
to its wild picturesqueness. The mountain towered above 
— a heavy Bembrandtish mass of black shadow — sharply 
cut here and there against a sky so inconceivably remote 
that the world-sick soul must have despaired of ever reach* 
ing so far, or of climbing its steel-blue walls. The stars 
were large, keen, and brilliant, but cold and steadfast. 
They did not dance nor twinkle in their adamantine setting. 
The furnace fire painted the faces of the men an Indian 
red, glanced on brightly-colored blanket and serape, but 
was eventually cat^ht and absorbed in the waiting shadows 
of the black mountain, scarcely twenty feet from the furnace 
door. The low, half-sung, half -whispered foreign speech of 
the group, the roaring of the furnace, and the quick, sharp 
yelp of a coyote on the plain below, were the only sounds 
that broke the awful silence of the hills. 

It was almost dawn when it was announced that the ore 
had fused. And it was high time, for the pot was slowly 
sinking into the fast-crumbling oven. Concho uttered a 
jubilant ^' God and Liberty," but Don Jos^ Wiles bade him 
be silent and bring stakes to support the pot. Then Don 
Josd bent over the seething mass. It was for a moment 
only. But in that moment this accomplished metallurgist^ 
Mr. Joseph Wiles, had quietly dropped a silver half dollar 
into the pot ! Then he charged them to keep up the fires 
and went to sleep — all but one eye. 

Dawn came with dull beacon fires on the near hill-tope, 
and, far in the east, roses over the Sierran snow. Birds 
twittered in the alder fringes a mile below, and the creak- 
ing of wagon wheels — the wagon itself a mere fleck of 
dust in the distant road — was heard distinctly. Then the 
melting-pot was solemnly broken by Don Jos^ and iht 
glowing incandescent mass turned into the road to cool. 
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And then the metallurgist chipped a small fragment from 
the mass and pounded it, and chipped another smaller piece 
and pounded that, and then subjected it to acid, and then 
treated it to a salt bath which became at once milky, and 
at last produced a white something — mirabile dictu ! — 
two cents' worth of silver! 

Concho shouted with joy, the rest gazed at each other 
doubtingly and distrustfully ; companions in poverty, they 
began to diverge and suspect each other in prosperity. 
Wiles' left eye glanced ironically from the one to the other. 

''Here is the hundred dollars, Don Jose," said Pedro, 
handing the gold to Wiles with a decidedly brusque intima- 
tion that the services and the presence ^f a stranger were 
no longer required. 

Wiles took the money with a gracious smile and a wink 
that sent Pedro's heart into his boots, and was turning away, 
when a cry from Manuel stopped him. " The pot — the 
pot — it has leaked ! look ! behold ! see ! " 

He had been cleaning away the crumbled fragments of 
the furnace to get ready for breakfast, and had disclosed a 
shining pool of quicksilver ! 

Wiles started, cast a rapid glance around the group, saw 
in a flash that the metal was unknown to them, and then 
said quietly; — 

** It is not silver." 

" Pardon, Seflor ; it is, and still molten." 

Wiles stooped and ran his fingers through the shining 
metal. 

" Mother of God ! what is it, then ? — magic ? " 

" No, only base metal." But then Concho, emboldened 
by Wiles' experiment, attempted to seize a handful of the 
glittering mass, that instantly broke through his fingers in a 
thousand tiny spherules, and even sent a few globules up 
his shirt sleeves, until he danced around in mingled fear 
and childish pleasure. 
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'* And it is not worth the taking ? " queried Pedro of 
Wiles. 

Wiles' right eye and bland face were turned toward the 
speaker, but his malevolent left was glancing at the dull 
red-brown rock on the hillside. 

" No ! " And, turning abruptly away, he proceeded to 
saddle his mule. 

Manuel, Miguel, and Pedro, left to themselves, began 
talking earnestly together ; while Concho, now mindful of 
his crippled mule, made his way back to the trail where he 
had left her. But she was no longer there. Constant to 
her master through beatings and bullyings, she could not 
stand incivility and inattention. There are certain qualities 
of the sex that belong to all animated nature. 

Inconsolable, footsore, and remorseful, Concho returned 
to the camp and furnace, three miles across the rocky ridge. 
But what was his astonishment on arriving to find the place 
deserted of man, mule, and camp equipage I Concho called 
aloud. Only the echoing rocks grimly answered him. Was 
it a trick ? Concho tried to laugh. Ah — yes — a good 
one — a joke — no — no — they had deserted him ! And 
then poor Concho bowed his head to the ground, and, falling 
on his face, cried as if his honest heart would break. 

The tempest passed in a moment ; it was not Concho's 
nature to suffer long, nor brood over an injury. As he 
raised his head again, his eye caught the shimmer of the 
quicksilver, — that pool of merry antic metal that had so 
delighted him an hour before. In a few moments Concho 
was again disporting with it; chasing it here and there, 
rolling it in his palms, and laughing with boy like glee at its 
elusive freaks and fancies. " Ah, sprightly one — skipjack 
— there thou goest — come here. This way — now I have 
thee, little one — come, muchacha — come and kiss me,'' 
until he had quite forgotten the defection of his companions. 
And even when he shouldered his sorry pack he was fain to 
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carry his playmate away with him in his empty leathern 
flask. 

And yet I fancy the sun looked kindly on him as he 
strode cheerily down the hlack mountain side, and his step 
was none the less free nor light that he carried with him 
neither the silver nor the crime of his late comrades. 



in 

WHO CLAIMED IT 

The fog had already closed in on Monterey, and was now 
rolling a white, hillowy sea ahove, that soon shut out the 
blue breakers below. Once or twice in descending the 
mountain Concho had overhung the cliff and looked down 
npon the curving horseshoe of a bay below him, distant 
yet many miles. Earlier in the afternoon he had seen the 
gilt cross on th^ whitefaced Mission flare in the sunlight,^ 
but now all was gone. By the time he reached the high- 
way of the town it was quite dark, and he plunged into the 
first fonda at the wayside, and endeavored to forget his woes 
and his weariness in aguardiente. But Concho's head ached, 
and his back ached, and he was so generally distressed that 
he bethought him of a medico — an American doctor — 
lately come into the town, who had once treated Concho 
and his mule with apparently the same medicine and after 
the same heroic fashion. Concho reasoned, not illogically, 
that, if he were to be physicked at all, he ought to get the 
worth of his money. The grotesque extravagance of life, of 
fruit and vegetable, in California was inconsistent Avith 
infinitesimal doses. In Concho's previous illness the Doctor 
had given him a dozen 4-gr. quinine powders. The follow- 
ing day the grateful Mexican walked into the Doctor's 
office — cured. The Doctor was gratified until, on exami- 
nation, it appeared that to save trouble, and because his 
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memory was poor, Concho had taken all the powders in one 
dose. The Doctor shrugged his shoulders and — altered 
his practice. 

" Well," said Dr. Guild, as Concho sank down exhaust- 
edly in one of the Doctor's two chairs, " what now ? Have 
you been sleeping again in the tule marshes, or are you up- 
set with commissary whiskey ? Come, have it out." 

But Concho declared that the devil was in his stomach, 
that Judas Iscariot had possessed himself of his spine, that 
imps were in his forehead, and that his feet had been 
scourged by Pontius Pilate. 

'' That means ' blue mass,' " said the Doctor, and gave 
it to him, a bolus as large as a musket-ball and as heavy. 

Concho took it on the spot and turned to go. 

" I have no money, Sefior Medico." 

'^ Never mind. It's only a dollar, the price of the 
medicine." 

.Concho looked guilty at having gulped down so much 
cash. Then he said timidly : — 

'^ I have no money, but I have got here that which is 
fine and jolly. It is yours," and he handed over the 
contents of the precious tin can he had brought with him. 

The Doctor took it, looked at the shivering volatile 
mass, and said, " Why, this is quicksilver ! " 

Concho laughed. " Yes, very quick silver, — so I " and 
he snapped his fingers to show its sprightliness. 

The Doctor's face grew earnest. " Where did you get 
this, Concho ? " he finally asked. 

^' It ran from the pot in the mountains beyond." 

The Doctor looked incredulous. Then Concho related 
the whole story. 

" Could you find that spot again ? " 

** Madre de Dios, yes. I have a mule there ; may the 
devil fly away with her ! " 

" And you say your comrades saw this ? " 
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" Why not ? " 

" And you say they afterwards left you — deserted you ? " 

" They did, ingrates ! " 

The Doctor arose and shut his office door. " Hark ye, 
Concho," he said, " that hit of medicine I gave you just 
now was worth a dollar. It was worth a dollar hecause 
the material of which it was composed was made from the 
stuff you have in that can, — quicksilver, or mercury. It 
is one of the most valuable of metals, especially in a gold* 
mining country. My good fellow, if you know where to 
find enough of it, your fortune is made." 

Concho rose to his feet. 

" Tell me, was the rock you built your furnace of, red ? " 

" Si, Seiior." 

" And brown ? " 

« Si, Serior." 

" And crumbled under the heat ? " 

" As to nothing." 

" And did you see much of this red rock ? " 

** The mountain mother is in travail with it." 

" Are you sure that your comrades have not taken pos- 
session of the mountain mother ? " 

" As how ? " 

" By claiming its discovery under the mining laws, or by 
preemption ? " 

" They shall not." 

" But how will you, single-handed, fight the four ? for I 
doubt not your scientific friend has a hand in it." 

" I will fight." 

" Yes, my Concho ; but suppose I take the fight off* your 
hands ? Now, here *s a proposition : I Avill get half a dozen 
Americanos to go in with you. You will have to get 
money to work the mine, — you will need funds. You shall 
share half with them. They will take the risk, raise the 
money, and protect you." 
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*' I sec/' said Concho, nodding his head and winking bis 
ayes rapidly. " Bueno ! " 

" I will return in ten minutes," said the Doctor, taking 
his hat He was as good as his word. In ten minutes 
he returned with six original locaters, a board of direc- 
tors, a president, secretary, and a deed of incorporation of 
the " Blue Mass Quicksilver Mining Co." This latter was 
a delicate compliment to the Doctor, who was popular. 
The president added to these necessary articles a revolver. 

" Take it," he said, handing over the weapon to Concho, 
" take it ; my horse is outside ; take that, ride like h — ^1 
and hang on until we come ! " 

In another moment Concho was in the saddle. Then 
the mining director lapsed into the physician. 

" I hardly know," said Dr. Guild doubtfully, " if in your 
present condition you ought to travel. You have just 
taken a powerful medicine," and the Doctor looked hypo- 
critically concerned. 

" Ah — the devil ! " laughed Concho ; " what is the quick- 
silver that is in to that which is out ? Hoopa la ! Mula I " 
And with a clatter of hoofs and jingle of spurs, he was 
presently lost in the darkness. 

'* You were none too soon, gentlemen," said the American 
alcalde, as he drew up before the Doctor's door ; " another 
company has just been incorporated for the same location, 
I reckon." 

" Who are they ? " 

" Three Mexicans : Pedro, flannel, and Miguel, headed 
by that d — d cockeyed Sydney Duck, Wiles." 

« Are they here ? " 

" Manuel and Miguel only. The others are over at Tres 
Finos lally-gagging Roscommon and trying to rope him in 
to pay off their whiskey bills at his grocery." 

" If that 's so we need n't start before sunrise, for they *re 
sure to get roaring drunk." 
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And this legitimate successor of the grave Mexican al- 
caldes, having thus delivered his impartial opinion, rode away. 

Meanwhile Concho the redoubtable, Concho the fortu- 
nate, spared neither riata nor spur. The way was dark, the 
trail obscure and at times even dangerous, and Concho, 
familiar as he was with these mountain fastnesses, often 
regretted his surefooted " Francisquita." " Care not, O 
Concho," he would say to himself, " 'tis but a little while, 
only a little while, and thou shalt have another Francis- 
quita to bless thee. Eh, skipjack, there was fine music to 
thy dancing. A dollar for an ounce — 't is as good as silver 
and merrier." Yet for all his good spirits he kept a sharp 
lookout at certain bends of the mountain trail ; not for 
assassins or brigands, for Concho was physically courageous, 
but for the Evil One, who, in various forms, was said to 
lurk in the Santa Cruz Range, to the great discomfort of 
all true Catholics. He recalled the incident of Ignacio, 
a muleteer of the Franciscan Friars, who, stopping at the 
" Angelus" to repeat the " Credo," saw Luzbel plainly in the 
likeness of a monstrous grizzly bear, mocking him by sitting 
on his haunches and lifting his paws, clasped together, as 
if in prayer. Nevertheless, with one hand grasping his 
reins and his rosary, and the other clutching his whiskey 
flask and revolver, he fared on so excellently that he 
reached the summit as the earlier streaks of dawn were 
outlining the far-off Sierran peaks. Tethering his horse on 
a strip of table-land, he descended cautiously afoot until he 
reached the bench, the wall of red rock, and the crumbled 
and dismantled furnace. It was as he had left it that 
morning ; there was no trace of recent human visitation. 
Revolver in hand, Concho examined every cave, gully, and 
recess, peered behind trees, penetrated copses of buckeye 
and manzanita, and listened. There Avas no sound but 
the faint soughing of the wind over the pines below him. 
For a while he paced backward and forward with a vague 
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sense of being a sentinel, but his mercurial nature soon 
rebelled against this monotony, and soon the fatigues of 
the day began to tell upon him. Recourse to his whiskey 
flask only made him the drowsier, until at last he was fain 
to lie down and roll himself up tightly in his blanket. The 
next moment he was sound asleep. 

His horse neighed twice from the summit, but Concho 
heard him not. Then the brush crackled on the ledge 
above him, a small fragment of rock rolled near his feet; 
but he stirred not. And then two black figures were out- 
lined on the crags beyond. 

" St-t-t ! " whispered a voice. " There is one lying be- 
side the furnace." The speech was Spanish, but the voice 
was Wiles'. 

The other figure crept cautiously to the edge of the crag 
and looked over. " It is Concho, the imbecile," said 
Pedro contemptuously. 

*^ But if he should not be alone, or* if he should 
waken ? " 

'^ I will watch and wait. Go you and affix the notifica- 
tion." 

Wiles disappeared. Pedro began to creep down the face 
of the rocky ledge, supporting himself by chimisal and 
bnishwood. 

The next moment Pedro stood beside the unconscious 
man. Then he looked cautiously around. The figure of 
his companion was lost in the shadow of the rocks above ; 
only a slight crackle of brush betrayed his whereabouts. 
Suddenly Pedro flung his serape over the sleeper's head, 
and then tlircw his powerful frame and tremendous weight 
full upon Concho's upturned face, while his strong arms 
clasped the blanket-pinioned limbs of his victim. There 
was a momentary upheaval, a spasm, and a struggle ; but 
the tightly rolled blanket clung to the unfortunate man like 
cerements. 
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There was no noise, no outcry, no sound of struggle. 
There was nothing to he seen hut the peaceful, prostrate 
figures of the two men darkly outlined on the ledge. They 
might have heen sleeping in each other's arms. In the 
hlack silence the stealthy tread of Wiles in the hush ahove 
was distinctly audihle. 

Gradually the struggles grew fainter. Then a whisper 
from the crags: — 

" I can't see you. What are you doing ? " 

*' Watching ! " 

« Sleeps he ? '' 

" He sleeps ! " 

« Soundly ? " 

« Soundly.'' 

" After the manner of the dead ? " 

" After the fashion of the dead ! " 

The last tremor had ceased. Pedro rose as Wiles de- 
scended. 

" All is ready," said Wiles ; " you are a witness of my 
placing the notifications ? " 

" I am a witness." 

" But of this one ? " pointing to Concho. " Shall we 
leave him here ? " 

" A drunken imhecile — why not ? " 

Wiles turned his left eye on the speaker. They chanced 
to he standing nearly in the same attitude they had stood 
the preceding night. Pedro uttered a cry and an impreca- 
tion, " Carramba ! Take your devil's eye from me ! What 
see vou ? Eh — what ? " 

" Nothing, good Pedro," said Wiles, turning his bland 
right cheek to Pedro. The infuriated and half-frightened 
ex-vaquero returned the long knife he had half drawn from 
its sheath, and growled surlily : — 

" Gro on, then ! But keep thou on that side and I will .on 
this." And so, side by side, listening, watching, distrust- 
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ful of all things, but mainly of each other, they stole back 
and up into those shadows from which they might have 
been evoked. 

A half hour passed, in which the east brightened, 
flashed, and again melted into gold. And then the sun 
came up haughtily, and a fog that had stolen across the 
summit in the night arose and fled up the mountain side, 
tearing its white robes in its guilty haste, and leaving them 
fluttering from tree and crag and scar. A thousand tiny 
blades, nestling in the crevices of rocks, nurtured in storms, 
and rocked by the trade-winds, stretched their wan and 
feeble arms toward him ; but Concho the strong, Concho 
the brave, Concho the light-hearted, spake not nor stirred. 

IV 

WHO TOOK IT 

There was persistent neighing in the summit. Concho*8 
horse wanted his breakfast. 

This protestation reached the ears of a party ascending 
the mountain from its western face. To one of the party 
it was familiar. 

" Wliy, blank it all, that 's Chiquita. That d— d Mexi- 
can 's lying drunk somewhere," said the President of the 
B. M. Co. 

" I don*t like the look of this at all," said Dr. Guild, 
as they rode up beside the indignant animal. '^ If it had 
been an American it might have been carelessness, but 
no (iroascr ever forgets his beast. Drive ahead, boys ; we 
may Ixj too late." 

In half an hour they came in sight of the ledge below, 
the crumbled furnace, and the motionless figure of Concho^ 
wrap])ed in a blanket, lying prone in the sunlight, 

" I told you so — drunk," said the President 
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The doctor looked grave, but did not speak. They dis- 
mounted and picketed their horses, then crept on all-fours 
to the ledge above the furnace. There was a cry from 
Secretary Gibbs, " Look yer. Some feller has been jumping 
us, boys. See these notices." 

There were two notices on canvas affixed to the rock, 
claiming the ground, and signed by Pedro, Manuel, Miguel, 
Wiles, and Roscommon. 

" This was done. Doctor, while your trustworthy Greaser 
locater — d — n him — lay there drunk. What 's to be 
done now ? " 

But the Doctor was making his way to the unfortunate 
cause of their defeat lying there quite mute to their re- 
proaches. The others followed him. 

The Doctor knelt beside Concho, unrolled him, placed his 
hand upon his waist, his ear over his heart, and then said, — 

" Dead." 

** Of course. He got medicine of you last night. This 
comes of your d — d heroic practice." 

But the Doctor was too much occupied to heed the 
speaker's raillery. He had peered into Concho's protuber- 
ant eye, opened his mouth, and gazed at the swollen tongue, 
and then suddenly rose to his feet. 

"Tear down those notices, boys, but keep them. Put 
up your own. Don't be alarmed, you will not be inter- 
fered with, for here is murder added to robbery." 

" Murder ! " 

" Yes," said the Doctor excitedly, " I '11 take my oath on 
any inquest that this man was strangled to death. He was 
surprised while asleep. Look here." He pointed to the 
revolver still in Concho's stiffening hand, which the mur- 
dered man had instantly cocked, but could not use in the 
struggle. 

** That 's so," said the President, " no man goes to sleep 
with a cocked revolver. What 's to be done ? " 
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•* £■. rrv::.:z.j." «l>1 iir I«:-:vr. "This deed was com- 
r:..:tr-; r::...- :l.r l^-i :t. :. _r. : thr h-.-dv is still wann. 
Tlr i:,-r>r-r -^1 -.: — - ir tit. r we should have 
cf-t :.::- i. tir ir^ Hr _i. :i iZTTrL-rre. between here 

•• G'--*-1t-..-l." •uJi :-.T r'Tr?: Irn: Tiih a slight prepar- 
at'.r.- jlt.! —si:-- ii-Lil .-i^l. ":t: :i tou will stay here 
ai.i -•i-k ! T.-t: iri-triTiLl f.Hrx z:«» v- Tres Piuos. The 
lax :.j^ >r-- : i:rv^i Y;i ir irrsiind the Court ! '' 

Bj a*:—*; r-ii i::--i«:=.«:e ti-i littlr: ^j-p of half-cvnical, 
hiiif-thfiLj. i^i wL.llv r»r:klrT-s r^rrr. Lad become suddenly 
b*j}ff:T, earL-rs: jitLrrLj. T*~rT sai-i. " «!rT on," nodded their 
heat!-, aii-i Lt:->jk :hrrL-=f:>Ts :•;■ iL-rir horses. 

"Hal w.i L-'t l^rtirr -xi:: f.r tLr inquest and swear out 
a warniit ? " sai-i th-e rfejrelirr -.curiously. 

" H'jw Eianv men Livc w^ "/ " 

*• I-ive ! 

"Then/* >a:d th«:r Pr»-si irrELt. sTunming up the Revised 
Statutes of the State of «.*alifoniia in one strong sentence, 
** then we don't want no d^-d warrant/' 
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It wan hi;rh iunjh at Tres Pinos. The three pines from 
whir.'li it ;:rtiiifMl its name, in the dusty road and hot air, 
M;<fiii(:fl to siimke from their balsamic spires. There was 
a ;.'lare fro in the road, a plare from the sky, a glare from 
ih«- r'M-kH, a ;:lare from the white canvas roofs of the few 
f-.liaiitif'K anil rahins which made up the village. There was 
f;vi'fi a ^'lare from the unpainted red-wood boards of Ro»> 
r(*tiiiii"iiV ^Ttic.f'Ty and tavern, and a tendency on the warp- 
ing llocjr of the veranda to curl up beneath the feet of ths 
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intrader. A few mules, near the watering-trough, had 
shrunk within the scant shadow of the corral. 

The grocery business of Mr. Roscommon, although ade- 
quate and sufficient for the village, was not exhausting nor 
overtaxing to the proprietor ; the refilling of the pork and 
flour barrel of the average miner was the work of a brief 
hour on Saturday nights, but the daily replenishment of the 
average miner with whiskey was arduous and incessant. 
Roscommon spent more time behind his bar than his 
grocer's counter. Add to this the fact that a long shed-like 
extension or wing bore the legend, '^ Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Board or Lodging by the Day or Week. M. Roscommon,'' 
and you got an idea of the variety of the proprietor's func- 
tions. The " hotel," however, was more directly under the 
charge of Mrs. Roscommon, a lady of thirty years, strong, 
truculent, and good-hearted. 

Mr. Roscommon had early adopted the theory that most 
of his customers were insane, and were to be alternately 
bullied or placated, as the case might be. Nothing that 
occurred, no extravagance of speech or act, ever ruffled his 
equilibrium, which was as dogged and stubborn as it was 
outwardly calm. When not serving liquors, or in the in- 
terval while it was being drunk, he was always wiping his 
counter with an exceedingly dirty towel, or, indeed, any- 
thing that came handy. Miners, noticing this purely per- 
functory habit, occasionally supplied him slyly with articles 
inconsistent with their service, — fragments of their shirts 
and under-clothing, flour-sacking, tow, and once with a 
flannel petticoat of his wife's, stolen from the line in the 
back yard. Roscommon would continue his wiping with- 
out looking up, but yet conscious of the presence of each 
customer. "And it's not another dhrop ye '11 git, Jack 
Brown, until ye 've wiped out the black score that stands 
i^in ye." " And it 's there ye are, darlint, and it 's here 's 
the bottle that 's been lukin' for ye sins Saturday," *^ And 
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fwhat hev ye done with the last I sent ye, ye divil of a 
M'Corkle ? and here ^s me hack that 's hmk entoirely wid 
dipping intil the pork harl to give ye the hest sides, — and 
ye spending ^yur last cint on a tare into Gilroy. TVliist ! and 
if it 's fer foighting ye arc, hoys, there 's an 'Uigant bit o' 
sod beyant the corral, and it's mayhe meself '11 come out wid 
a shtick and be sociable.'* 

On this particular day, however. Master Roscommon was 
not in his usual spirits ; and when the clatter of horses' hoofs 
before the door announced the approach of strangers, he ab- 
solutely ceased wiping his counter, and looked up, as Dr. 
Guild, the President and Secretary of the new company, 
strode into the shop. 

*^ We are looking," said the President, " for a man by 
the name of Wiles, and three Mexicans known as Pedro, 
Manuel, and Miguel." 

** Ye are ? " 

" We are ! " 

" Faix, and I hope ye '11 foind 'em. And if ye '11 git 
from 'em the score I 've got agin *em, darlint, I '11 add a 
blessing to it." 

There was a laugh at this from the bystanders, who, 
somehow, resented the intrusion of these strangers. 

** I fear you will find it no laughing matter, gentlemen/' 
said Dr. Guild a little stiffly, " when I tell you that a murder 
has been committed, and the men I am seeking within an 
hour of that murder put up that notice signed by their 
names," and Dr. Guild displayed the paper. 

There was a breathless silence among the crowd as thej 
eagerly presided an)und the Doctor. Only Roscommon kept 
on wiping his counter. 

'^ You will observe, gentlemen, that the name of Boa- 
common also appears on this paper as one of the original 
locate rs/* 

'' And sure, darlint/' said Roscommon without lookipg up^ 
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** if ye *ve no better ividince agin them boys then ye have 
f ominst me, it *8 home ye 'd betther be riding to wanst. 
For it 's meself as has n't sturred fut out of the store the 
day and noight — more betoken as the boys I 'ye sarved kin 
testify." 

" That 's so, Ross," chorused the crowd ; " we 've been 
running the old man all night." 

" Then how comes your name on this paper ? " 

" Oh, murdher ! will ye listin to him, boys ! As if every 
felly that owed me a whiskey bill did n't come to me and 
say, ' Ah, Misther Koscommon,' or ' Moike,' as the case 
moight be, ^ sure it 's an illigant sthrike I 've made this day, 
and it 's meself that has put down your name as an original 
locator, and yer fortune 's made, Mr. Eoscommon, and will 
yer fill me up another quart for the good luck betune you 
and me ? ' Ah, but ask Jack Brown over yan if it is n't 
sick that I am of his original locations." 

The laugh that followed this speech, and its practical 
application, convinced the party that they had blundered, 
that they could obtain no clue to the real culprits here, and 
that any attempt by threats would meet violent opposition. 
Nevertheless the Doctor was persistent. 

" When did you see these men last ? " 

" When did I see them, is it ? Bedad, what with sarvin' 
up the liquor and keeping me counters dry and swate I 
never see them at all." 

** That 's so ! " chorused the crowd again, to whom the 
whole proceeding was delightfully farcical. 

" Then I can tell you, gentlemen," said the Doctor 
stiffly, " that they were in Monterey last night, that they 
did not return on that trail this morning, and that they 
must have passed here at daybreak." 

With these words, which the Doctor regretted as soon as 
delivered, the party rode away. 

Mr. Roscommon resumed his service and counter- wiping. 
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But late that night, when the bar was clofled and the last 
loiz^.f^T mimmahlj *^j«^ted, Mr. Roficonunon. in the conjugal 
privacy of hLi chamber, protiuced a legal-looking paper. 
*' Rf^ail it. Maggie. «iariint ; for it 'd meself never had the 
lam in' nor the part^.'' 

Mr». h*ii\c.ommon took the paper. 

*' Shu re. it ':i law papers, making over some property to 
jaz. () Moike ! ye have n't been spekilating ? *' 

'' \Wt,uX ! and fwhatz that dortj gray paper wid the sales 
and flouriihea ? *' 

'* Faix, it bothers me intoirely. Shore it oin't in Eng- 
lish." 

'' Whiitt ! ^(aggie, it *s a Spanish grant ! '' 

'^ A S[januh grant ? O Moike, and what did ye giv for 
it ? " 

Mr. ItoBcommon laid his finger beside his nose and said 
softly, " Whiihkey ! " 

VI 

HOW A GRANT WAS GOT FOR IT 

\Vljile the Blue Mass Company, with more seal than 
discretion, were actively pursuing Pedro and Wiles over the 
rf>afl to Tree Pinos, Seiiores Miguel and Manuel were com- 
fortably Heated in a fonda at Monterey, smoking dgarritoa 
and diHcuHHing their late discovery. But they were in no 
>^;tt4;r in^Kxi than their late companions, and it appeared 
from their conversation that in an evil moment thej had 
mild out their interest in the alleged silver mine to Wiles 
and Pe<lro for a few hundred dollars, succumbing to what 
they were assured would be an active opposition on the 
part of the Americanos. The astute reader will easOy 
uriderKt'ind that the accomplished Mr. Wiles did not in- 
form them of its value as a quicksilver mine, although he 
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was obliged to impart his secret to Pedro as a necessary 
accomplice and reckless coadjutor. That Pedro felt no 
qualms of conscience in thus betraying his two comrades 
may be inferred from his recent direct and sincere treatment 
of Concho ; and that he would, if occasion offered or policy 
made it expedient, as calmly obliterate Mr. Wiles, that 
gentleman himself never for a moment doubted. 

" If we had waited but a little he would have given 
more, this cockeye ! " regretted Manuel querulously. 

" Not a peso,*' said Miguel firmly. 

" And why, my Miguel ? Thou knowest we could have 
worked the mine ourselves." 

" Grood, and lost even that labor. Look you, little 
brother. Show to me now the Mexican that has ever 
made a redl of a mine in California. How many, eh ? 
None ! Not a one. Who owns the Mexican's mine, eh ? 
Americanos ! Who takes money from the Mexican's mine ? 
Americanos. Thou rememberest Briones, who spent a gold 
mine to make a silver one ? Who has the lands and house 
of Briones ? Americanos ! Who has the cattle of Briones ? 
Americanos ! Who has the mine of Briones ? America- 
nos ! Who has the silver Briones never found ? America- 
nos ! Always the same ! Forever ! Ah ! carramba ! " 

Then the Evil One evidently took it into his head and 
horns to worry and toss these men — comparatively inno- 
cent as they were — still further, for a purpose. For 
presently to them appeared one Victor Garcia, whilom a 
clerk of the Ayuntemiento, who rallied them over aguar- 
diente, and told them the story of the quicksilver discovery, 
and the two mining claims taken out that night by Concho 
and Wiles. Whereat Manuel exploded with profanity and 
burnt blue with sulphurous malediction ; but Miguel, the 
recent ecclesiastic, sat livid and thoughtful. Finally came 
a pause in Manuel's bombardment, and something like this 
conversation took place between the cooler actors : — 



MjT^I •••it'nii-Tfi-lT _ - Wiifo. -PTtf i iSivC didft peti- 
Vj'r^'-i uhlswiIt , -XtT-i;:! li at- a fOitiile waste. 
Jili;'^ b'.-filT , - T^:rL iii«L «7«f lix Goreraor, Mich- 

Mii-j*! i»*^rK:iikHT*3T •. - li •tjj* Tilk-j and up the 

Vi^v.-i it::! 4«^>:f . - Oru'TjlT. Of a TeritT — the 

3fli--^i ■ ♦-Ttii.E Vj'.M : . - Azid t« :J>-va h»ii4 not the 
gnc-t. Pfciiiul is i: iLts :• §jjG»iJ^i Lit*- l-eieii burned with 
I'.f: dft^jtrji-livi. cf iIj* "C'lLt? artLiTt* br ibe Anericanoe at 

Vi'.-t^vr 'rAri\v*'iAj, f€*]ia^ hi* war'*. *• P<>SHblemente.^ 
M:^'-j*'i- •• I: ix:2^Lt \^ w:?e to loci iiito it," 

Mi;rj«-L •• For our goc*l and thine, friend Victor. We 
\fr:u'^ th«ir a dL^overr ; ih«^u brineest us thv skill* thv ex- 
j^'ri'rrjf*'. thy government knowledge — thj Custom-Houae 

Man^K-l ^breaking in dniukardlj). *• But for what ? We 
ar»; M'^xi'^aa-i. Are we not fated? We shall lose. Who 
lil^ll k'r<-p the Americanos off? '' 

Mi;.^!*-!- •* We shall take one American in ! Ha ! seeat 
thou ? This Ameri^-an cfimrade shall bril« his courts, hia 
cirn'^'i'loreu. Afu-r a little he shall supply the men who 
invent the machine of steam, the mill, the furnace, eh ? " 

1 Fal'U. ur vaMa. •'. t. that part t*i th<' f^kirt of m woman's robe that 
br«-Ak* \i\ftu til** ;rr<»uiMl, and \* alM> applied to the final ftlope of a hill, 
from th*- Afi;.'!'' that it makes iiiHm the levrl plain. 

2 (iraiit*. a|'|ili< ation*. and official notilieationii, under the Spanish 
(jifVerniu'-iit, Hd-re drawn on m Btanii>ed paiM:r known u Custom-Uonas 
papi-r. 
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Victor. " But who is he — not to steal ? " 

Miguel. '^ He is that man of Ireland, a good Catholic 
at Tres Pinos." 

Victor and Manuel (omnes). " Roscommon ? " 

Miguel. " Of the same. We shall give him a share for 
the provisions, for the tools, for the aguardiente. It is of 
the Irish that the Americanos have great fear. It is of 
them that the votes are made, that the President is chosen. 
It is of him that they make the alcalde in San Francisco. 
And we are of the Church, like him.'' 

They said " Bueno " all together, and for the moment 
appeared to he upheld hy a religious enthusiasm, — a joint 
confession of faith that meant death, destniction, and possi- 
bly forgery, as against the men who thought otherwise. 

This spiritual harmony did away with all practical con- 
sideration and doubt. " I have a little niece," said Victor, 
** whose work with the pen is marvelous. If one says to 
her, ' Carmen, copy me this, or the other one,' — even if it 
be copperplate, — look you it is done, and you cannot know 
of which is the original. Madre de Dios ! the other day 
she makes me a rubric ^ of the Governor, Pio Pico, — the 
same, identical. Thou knowest her, Miguel. She asked 
concerning thee yesterday." 

With the embarrassment of an underbred man, ^Miguel 
tried to appear unconcerned, but failed dismally. Indeed, 
I fear that the black eyes of Carmen had already done their 
perfect and accepted work, and had partly induced the 
application for Victor's aid. He, however, dissembled so 
far as to ask, — 

" But will she not know ? " 

" She is a child." 

" But will she not talk ? " 

" Xot if I say nay, and if thou — eh, Miguel ? " 

1 The Spanish " rubric " is the complicated tiourish attached to a sig- 
nature, and is as individual and characteristic as the handwriting. 



2S THI STOttY Off A XI3TI 

Tn-^ u- of jiiCterr — wfaictu bv the war, wis a lie, for 

VirA'.r* nu*i!R «iji ai}C inrlirn* fiiTonhij to 3II{^;2«I — had 
hA *tf'*rx P-irtT ib.tjk OATH Li .jT-^r cm* Lihl^*. 

'- B'l*." mid yiUfji^L ** whiiC is W be done nmsfi be done 
now." 

" A; :ci» ni'joif^ii:,'* snixi Vu:t«)r. ** isil choa shall aee 
h i r.>. Eh ! !>.■«» it -locteat thiei* ? bhea conb* ! " 

M:;ri>%I D.!>«i'It»ii :•} >Lin.it:L ** We will RCam in an boor; 
wii; ebon hen»." 

Tlri.1^7 dl'tti o'lC into th*» liirk. irregriLir street. Fate led 
th'^.m Zii pa.*t« thi» otii'!e -jf Dr. Gculd at the momenl that 
Cvncr-o rrL!'i':r.t.»ii hi* horse. The sLiilows concealed them 
from :Lrir hviL bnt thej overh*^apl the List injoBctiQiia of 
the Pre«i'iect to the tinliickT Coccho. 

** Thoa h^arest ? " siid 3ligTieI. datching hit compaaioD** 

^ V*sa/^ ftjiil Victor. *^ Bat let him ride, my friend ; in 

one Ko'ir w«> Ah;ill have that that shall arrire yean before 
him/* and with a complacent chuckle they passed onaeen 
and unhearri until, abruptly turning a comer, they stopped 
before a low ailobe house. 

It ha«l onoe Ijeen a somewhat pretentious dwelling, bat 
ha/1 f:\'i lently followed the fortunes of its late owner, Don 
J'lan Hn'on^t, who hail offered it as a last sop to the tbree- 
hea'le'I r>r>)*rms that guarded the £1 Refugio Plutonian 
treaifire?*, and who had swallowed it in a single gulp. It 
wa>i in a very lia^l caj*e. The furrows of its red>tiled roof 
I'-K/k*?*! aA if they were the residts of age and decrepitude. 
It.i U'aI Tfxnn had a musty smell ; there was the danipneai 
of d^'lique-icpnce in its slow decay, but the Spanish Califor- 
nians wt.T*' s';n-il)le architects, ami its massive walls and 
]iartition:4 <l*'tie'l the earthquake thrill, and all the jear 
rouii'l kf*pt an even temperature within. 

Victor WkI Miguel through a low anteroom into a plainly 
furnihhed chamber, where Carmen sat painting. 
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Now Mistress Cannen was a bit of a painter, in a pretty 
little way, with all the vague longings of an artist, but with- 
out, I fear, the artist's steadfast soul. She recognized 
beauty and form as a child might, without understanding 
their meaning, and somehow failed to make them even 
interpret her woman's moods, which surely were nature's, 
too. So she painted everything with this innocent lust 
of the eye — flowers, birds, insects, landscapes, and figures 
— with a joyous fidelity, but no particular poetry. The 
bird never sang to her but one song, the flowers or trees 
spake but one language, and her skies never brightened 
except in color. She came out strong on the Catholic 
saints, and would toss you up a cleanly-shaven Aloysius, 
sweetly destitute of expression, or a dropsical, lethargic 
Madonna that you could n't have told from an old master, 
so bad it was. Her faculty of faithful reproduction even 
showed itself in fanciful lettering, and latterly in the imita- 
tion of rubrics and signatures. Indeed, with her eye for 
beauty of form she had always excelled in penmanship at 
the Convent, an accomplishment which the good Sisters 
held in great repute. 

In person she was petite, with a still unformed, girlish 
figure, perhaps a little too flat across the back, and with 
possibly a too great tendency to a boyish stride in walking. 
Her brow, covered by blue-black hair, was low and frank 
and honest ; her eyes, a very dark hazel, were not particu- 
larly large, but rather heavily freighted in their melancholy 
lids with sleeping passion ; her nose was of that unimpor- 
tant character which no man remembers ; her mouth was 
small and straight, her teeth white and regular. The whole 
expression of her face was piquancy that might be subdued 
by tenderness or made malevolent by anger. At present it 
was a salad in which the oil and vinegar were deftly com- 
bined. The astute feminine reader will of course under- 
stand that this is the ordinary superficial masculine criti- 
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cum, aiul at once make up her mind both as to the cbiir- 
af:ter of the joung lady and the competency of the critic. 
I only know that / rather liked her. And her functions 
are somewhat important in this veracious history. 

She looked up, started to her feet, leveled her black 
browA at the intruder, but, at a sign from her uncle, showed 
her white teeth ami spake. 

It was only a sentence, and a rather commonplace one 
at that ; but if she could have put her voice upon her can- 
vas she might have retrieved the Garcia fortunes. For it 
was so musical, so tender, so sympathizing, so melodious, 
so replete with the graciousness of womankind, that she 
seemed to have invented the language. And yet that 
sentence was only an exaggerated form of the " How d' ye 
do,'' whined out, doled out, lisped out, or shot out from the 
pretty mouths of my fair countrywomen. 

Miguel admired the paintings. He was struck particu- 
larly with a crayon drawing of a mule : " Mother of Grod ! 
it is the mule itself — observe how it will not go." 

Then the crafty Victor broke in with, " But it is nothing 
to her writing ; look, you shall tell to me which is the hand- 
writing of Pio Pico," and from a drawer in the secretary he 
drew forth two si^iatures. One was affixed to a yellowish 
pajKjr, the other drawn on plain white foolscap. 

( )f course Miguel took the more modern one with lover- 
like gallantry. " It is this is genuine ! " 

Victor laughed triumphantly. Carmen echoed the laugh 
ni('l(Mii()Usly in childlike glee, and added, with a slight toss 
of her piquant head, ^' It is mine ! " The best of the sex 
will not refuse a just and overdue compliment from even the 
man they dislike. It *s the principle they 're after, not the 
sentiment. 

Hut \'i(>tor was not satisfied with this proof of his niece's 
skill. ** Say to her,'' he demanded of Miguel, "what name 
thou lik*st and it shall be done before thee here." 
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Miguel was not so much in love but he perceived the 
drift of Victor's suggestion, and remarked that the rubric 
of Grovemor Micheltorena was exceedingly complicated and 
difficult. 

" She shall do it ! " responded Victor, with decision. 

From a file of old departmental papers the Governor's 
signature and that involved rubric, which must have cost 
his laie Excellency many youthful days of anxiety, was 
produced and laid before Carmen. 

Carmen took her pen in her hand, looked at the brownish- 
looking document and then at the virgin whiteness of the 
foolscap before her. " But," she said, pouting prettily, " I 
should have to first paint this white paper brown. And 
it will absorb the ink more quickly than that. When I 
painted the San Antonio of the Mission San Grabriel, for 
Father Acolti, I had to put the decay in with my oils and 
brushes before the good Padre would accept it." 

The two scamps looked at each other. It was their 
supreme moment. " I think I have," said Victor, with 
assumed carelessness, — "I think I have some of the old 
Custom-House paper." He produced from the secretary a 
sheet of brown paper with a stamp. " Try it on that." 

Carmen smiled with childish delight, tried it, and pro- 
duced a marvel ! 

" It is as magic," said Miguel, feigning to cross himself. 

Victor's role was more serious : he aff'ected to be deeply 
touched ; took the paper, folded it, and placed it in his 
breast. " I shall make a good fool of Don Jos^ Castro," 
he said : " he will declare it is the Governor's own signature, 
for he was his friend ; but have a care, Carmen ! that you 
spoil it not by the opening of your red lips. When he is 
fooled I will tell him of this marvel, — this niece of mine, 
and he shall buy her pictures. Eh, little one ? " and he 
gave her the avuncular caress, i, e, a pat of the hand on 
either cheek, and a kiss. Miguel envied him, but cupidity 
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fa/>;. *A ^:zz-^ ilr^-riil Ginin izj-'^«tsnrws»« ^-xz.* »:• the foie. 
She 'Urt<?l a q-ii'.k I •:£ t: ii*? ii*rl-r. iz.-i tLen« with her 
little hanl* on Lrr rigii lijis. 5Cr>i* »iii two fteps np to 
Mig'jel. 

" ]^/«riUv, O Sencr ^li^el I>:=Lii;gT:M Perez [a jho- 
fouri'l ry/iirt^rsT here^* i^ i» as iL:"- s^ajest. Drunkard Con- 
cho may be ; but. dmnk or M>l<-r. be never turned his hack 
on h'lH friend — or — [the words grated a little here] — hia 
enemy." 

Mij^uel would have replied, but Victor was ready, 
'' K(M)I/' ho Kaidy pinching his arm, ** 't is an old friend. 
And — and — the application is still to be filled up. Are 
you rmzy ? " 

hut on thin (Kiint Miguel was not, and, with the revenge 
'*' a rival luMed to his other instincts^ be permitted Victor 
d him away. 
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On their letum to the fonda they found Master Manuel 
too far gone with aguardiente, and a general animosity to 
the average Americano, to he of any service. So they 
worked alone, with pen, ink, and paper, in the stuffy, 
cigarrito-clouded hack room of the fonda. It was midnight, 
two hours after Concho had started, that Miguel clapped 
spurs to his horse for the village of Tres Pinos, with an 
application to Grovemor Micheltorena for a grant to the 
^^ Bancho of the Bed Bocks '' comfortahly hestowed in his 
pocket. 

vn 

WHO PLEAD FOB IT T^ 

There can he little doubt the coroner's jury of Fresno 
would have returned a verdict of " death from alcoholism," 
as the result of their inquest into the cause of Concho's 
death, had not Dr. Guild fought nobly in support of the 
law and his own convictions. A majority of the jury 
objected to there being any inquest at all. A sincere jury- 
man thought it hard that, whenever a Greaser pegged out 
in a sneakin' kind o' way, American citizens should be 
taken from their business to find out what ailed him. 
'* 'Spose he was killed," said another, " thar ain't no time 
this thirty year he were n't, so to speak, just suflferin' for it, 
ez his nat'ral right ez a Mexiqan." The jury at last com- 
promised by bringing in a verdict of homicide against 
certain parties unknown. Yet it was understood tacitly 
that these unknown parties were severally Wiles and Pedro ; 
Manuel, Miguel, and Roscommon proving an unmistakable 
alibi. Wiles and Pedro had fled to Lower California, and 
Manuel, Miguel, and Boscommon deemed it advisable, in 
the then excited state of the public mind, to withhold the 
forged application and claim from the courts and the public 
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comment. So that for a year after the murder of Concho 
and the flight of his assassins ^* The Blue Mass Mining 
Company " remained in undisturbed and actual possession 
of the mine, and reigned in their stead. 

But the spirit of the murdered Concho would not down, 
any more than that of the murdered Banquo, and so 
wrought, no doubt, in a quiet, Concho-like way, sore trouble 
with the " Blue Mass Company." For a Great Capitalist 
and Master of Avarice came down to the mine and found 
it fair, and, taking one of the Company aside, offered to 
lend his name and a certain amount of coin for a con- 
trolling interest, accompanying the generous offer with a 
suggestion that if it were not acceded to he would be com- 
pelled to buy up various Mexican mines and flood the 
market with quicksilver, to the great detriment of the 
" Blue Mass Company," which thoughtful suggestion, offered 
by a man frequently alluded to as one of " Califomia*8 
great mining princes," and as one who had ^' done much to 
develop the resources of the State," was not to be lightly 
considered, and so, after a cautious non-consultation with 
the Company, and a commendable secrecy, the stockholder 
sold out. Whereat it was speedily spread abroad that the 
Great Capitalist had taken hold of ^^ Blue Mass," and the 
stock went up and the other stockholders rejoiced — until 
the Great Capitalist found that it was necessary to put up 
expensive mills, to employ a high-salaried superintendent, 
in fact to develop the mine by the spending of its eamings, 
BO that the stock quoted at 112 was finally saddled with an 
assessment of ^/SO per share. Another assessment of $50 
to enable the superintendent to proceed to Russia and 
Spain and examine into the workings of the quicksilver 
mines there, and also a general commission to the gifted 
and scientific Pillageman to examine into the varioiui com- 
ponent parts of quicksilver, and report if it could not be 
manufactured from ordinary sandstone by steam or electri> 
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citjy speedily brought the other stockholders to their senses. 
It was at this time that the good fellow " Tom," the seri- 
ous-minded " Dick," and the speculative but fortunate 
" Harry," brokers of the Great Capitalist, found it conve- 
nient to buy up, for the Great Capitalist aforesaid, the 
various other shares at great sacrifice. 

I fear that I have bored my readers in thus giving the 
tiresome details of that ingenuous American pastime which 
my countrymen dismiss in their epigrammatic way as the 
** freezing-out process." And lest any reader should ques- 
tion the ethics of the proceeding, I beg him to remember 
that one gentleman accomplished in this art was always a 
sincere and direct opponent of the late Mr. John Oakhurst, 
gambler. 

But for once the Great Master of Avarice had not taken 
into suf^cient account the avarice of others, and was sud- 
denly and virtuously shocked to learn that an application 
for a patent for certain lands, known as the " Red Rock 
Rancho," was about to be -offered before the United States 
Land Commission. This claim covered his mining prop- 
erty. But the information came quietly and secretly, as 
all of the Great Master's information was obtained, and he 
took the opportunity to sell out his clouded title and his 
proprietorship to the only remaining member of the original 
" Blue Mass " Company, a young fellow of pith, before 
many-tongued rumor had voiced the news far and wide. 
The blow was a heavy one to the party left in possession. 
Saddled by the enormous debts and expenses of the Great 
Capitalist, with a credit now further injured by the defec- 
tion of this lucky magnate, who was admired for his skill 
in anticipating a loss, and whose relinquishment of any 
project meant ruin to it, the single-handed, impoverished 
possessor of the mine, whose title was contested and whose 
reputation was yet to be made, — poor Biggs, first secretary 
and only remaining officer of the " Blue Mass Company," 
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Th^ PjUii^s of thLs t>rest«!S wms knovn of oidiiiarj 
mortals art I&iyj&I Thatcher. HU g«a«&I<>z]r. birth, and edu- 
cation are, I take iu of Iit:le aococmt to this chronicle, 
which i.4 oalf coaoemeii with hid friendship for Biggs and 
thft x*r*rAt thereof. He ha^l known Biggs a jear or two 
previoojflj ; thej ha»i shared each other s parses, bonks, 
eabini!. pr/vUioo?. and often frieals, with that perfect 
freedom from obligation which belonge*! to the pioneer 
life. Tlie raryin^^ tide of fortune had just then stranded 
Hiatcher on a desert sand-hill in San Francisco, with an 
aninjnire^l cargo of Expectations, while to Thatcher^s active 
Viut not curiotis fancj it had apparently lifted his friend^s 
bark over the Vjar in the Monterey mountains into an open 
r|uicksilver sea. So that he was considerably surprised on 
receiving a note from Biggs to this purport : — 

I>FAR Rov, — Run down here and help a fellow. I*Te 
trxi much of a load for one. Maybe we can make a teun 
and pull *' lilue Mass " out yet. Biggsby. 

Thatcher, sitting in his scantily furnished lodgingSy 
doubtful of his next meal and in arrears for rent, heud 
this Mac^lonian cry as St. Paul did. He wrote a promis- 
sory and soothing note to his landlady, but, fearing the 
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'^ sweet sorrow " of a personal parting, let bis collapsed 
valise down from his window by a cord, and, by means of 
an economical combination of stage-riding and pedestrianism, 
he presented himself, at the close of the third day, at Biggs' 
door. In a few moments he was in possession of the 
story ; half an hour later, in possession of half the mine, its 
infelix past and its doubtful future, equally with his friend. 

Business over, Biggs turned to look at his partner. 
" You 've aged some since I saw you last," he said. 
" Starvation luck, I 'spose. I 'd know your eyes, old fellow, 
if I saw them among ten thousand, but your lips are parched 
and your mouth's grimmer than it used to be." 

Thatcher smiled, to show that he could still do so, but did 
not say, as he might have said, that self-control, suppressed 
resentment, disappointment, and occasional hunger had done 
something in the way of correcting nature's obvious mis- 
takes, and shutting up a kindly mouth. He only took off 
his threadbare coat, rolled up his sleeves, and saying, 
" We 've got lots of work and some fighting before us," 
pitched ^to the '' affairs" of the Blue Mass Company on 
the instant. 

vni 

OF COUNSEL FOB IT 

Meanwhile Koscommon had waited. Then, in Grarcia's 
name and backed by him, he laid his case before the Land 
Commission, filing the application (with forged indorse- 
ments) to Governor Micheltorena, and alleging that the 
original grant was destroyed by fire. And why ? 

It seemed there was a limit to Miss Carmen's imitative 
talent. Admirable as it was, it did not reach to the repro- 
duction of that official seal, which would have been a 
necessary appendage to the Governor's grant. But there 
were letters written on stamped paper by Governor Michel- 
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torena, to himself, Grarcia, and to Miguel, and to Manuel's 
father, all of which were duly signed by the sign manual 
and rubric of Mrs. Governor-Micheltorena-Carmen-de-Haro. 
And then there was " parol " evidence and plenty of it ; 
witnesses who remembered everything about it, — namely, 
Manuel, Miguel, and the all-recollecting De Haro; here 
were details, poetical and suggestive ; and Dame-Quicklyishy 
as when his late Excellency, sitting, not "by a sea-coal 
fire," but with aguardiente and cigarros, had sworn to him, 
the ex-ecclesiastic Miguel, that he should grant and had 
granted (xarcia's request. There were clouds of witnesses, 
conversations, letters and reconls, glib and pat to the 
occasion. In brief, there was nothing wanted but the seal 
of his Excellency. The only copy of that was in the pos- 
session of a rival school of renaissant art and the restoration 
of antiques, then doing business before the Land Com- 
mission. 

And yet the claim was rejected ! Having lately recom- 
mended two separate claimants to a patent for the same 
land, the Land Commission became cautious and conserva- 
tive. 

Koscommon was at first astounded, then indignant, and 
then warlike ; he was for an " appale to oust ! " 

With the reader's previous knowledge of Roscommon's 
disposition this may seem somewhat inconsistent ; but there 
are certain natures to whom litigation has all the excitement 
of gambling, and it should be borne in mind that this was 
his first lawsuit. So that his lawyer, Mr. Saponaceous 
Wotxl, found him in that IwUigerent mood to which coun- 
sel are obliged to hypocritically bring all the sophistries of 
their profession. " Of course you have your right to an 
appeal, but calm yourself, my dear, sir, and consider. The 
case was presented strongly, the evidence overwhelming on 
our side, but we hapjwned to l>e fighting previous decisions 
of the Land CommUswn that had brought them into 
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trouble ; so that, if Micheltorena had himself appeared in 
Court and testified to his giving you the grant, it would 
have made no difference: no Spanish grant had a show 
then, nor will it have for the next six months. You see, 
mj dear sir, the Government sent out one of its big Wash- 
ington lawyers to look into this business, and he reported 
frauds, sir, frauds, in a majority of the Spanish claims. 
And why, sir, why ? He was bought, sir, bought — body 
and soul — by the Ring ! " 

And fwhat 's the King ? " asked his client, sharply. 
The King is — ahem ! a combination of unprincipled 
but wealthy persons to defeat the ends of justice." 

" And sure, fwhat 's the King to do wid me grant as that 
thaving Mexican gave me as the coUatherals fer the bourd 
he was owin' me ? Eh, mind that now ! " 

" The King, my dear sir, is the other side. It is — 
ahem ! — always the Other Side." 

" And why the divil have n't we a Ring, too ? And 
ain't I payin' ye five hundred dollars — and the divil of 
King ye have — at all, at all ? Fwhat am I payin' ye 
fur, eh ? " 

" That a judicious expenditure of money," began Mr. 
Wood, " outside of actual disbursements, may not be of 
infinite service to you, I am not prepared to deny — but " — 
" Look ye, Mr. Sappy Wood, it 's the * appale ' I want, 
and the grant I '11 have, more betoken as the old woman's 
har-rut and me own is set on it entoirely. Get me the land 
and I '11 give ye the half of it — and it 's a bargain ! " 

*' But, my dear sir, there are some rules in our profession, 
— technical though they may l>e " — 

" The divil fly away wid yer profession. Shure is it bet- 
ter nor me own ? If I 've risked me provisions and me 
whiskey, that cost me solid goold in 'Frisco, on the thafe 
Garcia's claim, bedad ! the loikes of ye can risk yer law." 
" Well," said Wood, with an awkward smile, " I suppose 
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that a deed for one half, on the consideration of friendship, 
my dear sir, and a dollar in hand paid by me, might be 
reconcilable." 

" Now it 's talkin' ye are. But who 's the felly we *re 
foightin, that 's got the Ring ? " 

'^ Ah, my dear sir, it 's the United States," said the 
lawyer, with gravity. 

''The States! the Government is it? And is 'i that 
ye 're afeard of ? Shure it 's the Gov'ment that I fought in 
me own counthree, it was the Gov'ment that druv me to 
Ameriky, and is it now that I 'm goin' back on me prin- 
ciples ? " 

'' Your political sentiments do you great credit^" b^an 
Mr. Wood. 

*' But f what 's the Gov'ment to do wid the appale ? '* 

•^Tho Government," said Mr. Wood significantly, "wiU 
be represented by the District Attorney." 

" And who 's the spalpeen ? " 

" It is rumored," said Mr. Wood, slowly, "that a new 
one is to be appointed. / myself have had some ambition 
that way." 

His client bent a pair of cunning but not over-wise gimj 
eyes on his American lawyer. But he only said, "Ye 
have, eh ? " 

" Yes," said Wood, answering the look boldly, "and if I 
had the 8uptx)rt of a number of your prominent country- 
men, who are so powerful with all parties, — men like yon, 
my dear sir, — why I think you might in time beocnne a 
Const' rvtttive, at least more resigned to the Government." 

Then the lesser and the greater scamp looked at each 
other, and for a moment or two felt a warm, sympatbeticy 
friendly emotion for each other, and quietly shook hands. 

Depend upon it, there is a great deal more kindly human 
sympathy l)etween two openly confessed scamps than there 
is in that calm, respectable recognition that you and I, dear 
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reader^ exhibit when we happen to oppose each other with 
our respective virtues. 

'* And ye '11 get the appale ? '' 

« I will." 

And he Dn> ! And, by a singular coincidence, got the 
IMsirict Attorneyship also ; and with a deed for one half 
of the '* Red Bock Eancho " in his pocket, sent a brother 
lawyer in court to appear for his client, the United States, 
as against himself , Boscommon, Grarcia et al. Wild horses 
could not have torn him from this noble resolution. There 
is aa indescribable delicacy in the legal profession which we 
literary folk ought to imitate. 

The United States lost ! Which meant ruin and destrac- 
tion to the Blue Mass Company, who had bought from a 
paternal and beneficent Grovemment lands which didn't 
belong to it The Mexican grant, of course, antedated the 
occupation of the mine by Concho, Wiles, Pedro et al., as 
well as by the ''Blue Mass Company," and the solitary 
partners, Biggs and Thatcher. More than that, it swal- 
lowed up their improvements ; it made Biggs and Thatcher 
responsible to Grarcia for all the money the Grand Mas- 
ter of Avarice had made out of it. Mr. District Attorney 
was apparently distressed, but resigned. Messrs. Biggs and 
Thatcher were really distressed and combative. 

And then, to advance a few years in this chronicle, began 
real litigation with earnestness, vigor, courage, zeal, and 
belief on the part of Biggs and Thatcher, and technicalities, 
delay, equivocation, and a general Fabian-like policy on the 
part of Grarcia, Boscommon et al. Of all these tedious 
processes I note but one which, for originality and audacity 
of conception, appears to me to indicate more clearly the 
temper and civilization of the epoch. A subordinate officer 
of the District Court refused to obey the mandate ordering 
a transcript of the record to be sent up to the United 
States Supreme Court It is to be regretted that the name 
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of thia Ephuaiaii jontii. who zh.ua fired th« dome of onr 
coiL^tiiniuioaal libemea, shiinlLi have beoL odierviae ao 
unimporriaxiu ^ zo be '!oiiliiieii Cii cius diiatr records of that 
doabtfil '!oiini of wbicii he vna i «L}iibtfaI aerritor, and that 
hla claim to imnioEtalicTr i%aiw«I with his dcKLble>-fee'*d aer- 
▼ics. Bat LheR icill itanda oa recocd a letter hj thia 
jonng g^adenuiXL irrruuning' die legal wiadom. of the land, 
which. Li hijC (taninlT devoid of amndemeut or eTen instmo- 
tioa to j'-iKimz men «ie9xrr}iid of obcaining pablieitj and 
capitaL Howbeis the Sapnsme Court ma obliged to pro- 
tect itself bj pnxTmng the legisLition of hia fanciiooa 
oat of hLs local tingea into the larger palm €ii ita own 
attomej. 

These Tahons procesBen of law and equitr, whidi, when 
exercised practicallT in the aiSiirs of ofdioarj bnaineaay 
might hare occapied a few months* time^ dragged, dang, 
letrognded or ad^azLL-ed sLowlj dnring a period ol eight or 
nine jears. Bat the stroa;; arm:} «>f Biggs and Thatcher 
held Possi:»»Imx. ami. po««i$iblT bj the dame tactics employed 
on the other sidf^ arretfted or delared ejectment, and ao 
made and sold qoickiilTer. while their opponenta were 
spending gold, until Biggs, sorely hit in the interbcinga of 
his armor, fell in the list^, his cheek growing waxen and 
his strong arm feeble, and. trnding himself in thia aore 
condition, and passing, as it were, made OTer his share in 
trust to his comrade and died. * Whereat, from that time 
henceforward, Koyal Thatcher reigned in his stead. 

And so, having anticipated the legal lecordy we will go 
back to the rarious human interests that helped to make it up. 

To begin with Roscommon. To do justice to his later 
conduct and expressions, it must be remembered that when 
he accepted the claim for the '' Bed Bock Bancho^'' yet 
unquestioned, from the hands of Garda, he was ramlfi^ 
or at least unsuspicious of fraud. It waa not until he had 
experienced the intoxication of litigation that he felt aouM^ 
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how that he was a wronged and defrauded man, but, with 
the obstinacy of defrauded men, preferred to arraign some 
one fact or individual as the impelling cause of his wrong, 
rather than the various circumstances that led to it. To 
his simple mind it was made patent that the '^ Blue Mass 
Company" were making money out of a mine which he 
claimed, and which was not yet adjudged to them. Every 
dollar they took out was a fresh count in this general 
indictment. Every delay toward this adjustment of rights 
— although made by his own lawyer — was a personal wrong. 
The mere fact that there never was or had been any quid 
pro quo for this immense property — that it had fallen to 
him for a mere song — only added zest to his struggle. 
The possibility of his losing this mere speculation affected 
him more strongly than if he had already paid down the 
million he expected to get from the mine. I don't know 
that I have indicated as plainly as I might that universal 
preference on the part of mankind to get something from 
nothing, and to acquire the largest return for the least 
possible expenditure, but I question my right to say that 
Boscommon was much more reprehensible than his fellows. 
But it told upon him, as it did upon all whom the spirit 
of the murdered Concho brooded, — upon all whom Avarice 
alternately flattered and tortured. From his quiet gains 
in his legitimate business, from the little capital accumu- 
lated through industry and economy, he lavished thousands 
on this chimera of his fancy. He grew grizzled and worn 
over his self-imposed delusion ; he no longer jested with 
his customers, regardless of quality or station or importance ; 
he had cliques to mollify, enemies to placate, friends to 
reward. The grocery suffered ; through giving food and 
lodgment to clouds of unimpeachable witnesses before the 
Land Commission and the District Court, " Mrs. Eos." 
found herself losing money. Even the bar failed ; there 
was a party of Blue Mass employees who drank at the 
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opposite fonda and cursed the Roscommon claim over the 
liquor. The calm, mechanical indifference with which 
Boscommon had served his customers was gone. The 
towel was no longer used after its perfunctory fashion ; the 
counter remained unwiped ; the disks of countless glasses 
marked its surface, and indicated other preoccupation on 
the part of the proprietor. The keen gray eye of the 
claimant of the Bed Rock Bancho was always on the look- 
out for friend or enemy. 

Garcia comes next: that gentleman's inborn talent for 
historic misrepresentation culminated unpleasantly through 
a defective memory ; a year or two after he had sworn in 
his application for the Bancho, being engaged in another 
case, some trifling inconsistency was discovered in bis 
statements, which had the effect of throwing the weight of 
evidence to the party who had paid him most, but was 
instantly detected by the weaker party. Grarcia's preemi- 
nence as a witness, an expert and general historian, began 
to decline. He was obliged to be corroborated, and this 
required a liberal outlay of his fee. With the loss of hia 
credibility as a witness, bad habits supervened. He was 
frequently drunk, be lost his position, he lost his house, 
and Carmen removed to San Francisco, supported him 
with her brush. 

And this brings us once more to that pretty painter and 
innocent forger, whose unconscious act bore such baleful 
fruit on the barren hillsides of the Bed Bock Bancho, and 
also to a later blossom of her life, that opened, however, 
in kindlier sunshine. 
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IX 
WHAT THE FAIB HAD TO DO ABOUT IT 

The house that Koyal Thatcher so informally quitted in 
his exodus to the promised land of Biggs was one of those 
OTer-sized^ under-^culated dwellings conceived and erected 
in the extravagance of the San Francisco huilder's hopes^ 
and occupied finally to his despair. Intended originally 
as the palace of some inchoate Califomian Aladdin^ it 
usually ended as a lodging-house in which some helpless 
widow, or hopeless spinster, managed to comhine respect- 
ahility with the hard task of hread-getting. Thatcher's 
landlady was one of the former class. She had unfortu- 
nately survived not only her hushand, but his property, 
and, living in some deserted chamber, had, after the fashion 
of the Italian nobility, let out the rest of the ruin. A ten- 
dency to dwell upon these facts gave her conversation a 
peculiar significance on the first of each month. Thatcher 
had noticed this with the sensitiveness of an impoverished 
gentleman. But when, a few days after her lodger's sudden 
disappearance, a note came from him containing a draft in 
noble excess of all arrears and charges, the widow's heart 
was lifted, and the rock smitten with the golden wand 
gushed beneficence, that shone in a new gown for the 
widow and a new suit for '^ Johnny," her son, a new oil- 
cloth in the hall, better service to the lodgers, and, let us 
be thankful, a kindlier consideration for the poor little 
black-eyed painter from Monterey, then dreadfully behind 
in her room rent. For, to tell the truth, the calls upon 
Miss de Haro's scant purse by her uncle had lately been 
frequent, perjury having declined in the Monterey market, 
through excessive and injudicious supply, until the line of 
demarcation between it and absolute verity was so finely 
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drawn that Victor Garcia had remarked that ''he might aa 
well tell the truth at once and save his soul, since the devil 
was in the market ! " 

Mistress Plodgitt, the landlady, could not resist the 
desire to acquaint Carmen de Haro with her good fortune. 
"He was always a friend of yours, my dear, — and I 
know him to he a gentleman that would never let a poor 
widow suffer, — and see what he says about you ! " Here 
she produced Thatcher's note and read : '' Tell my little 
neighbor that I shall come back soon to carry her and her 
sketching-tools off by force, and I shall not let her retam 
until she has caught the black mountains and the red 
rocks she used to talk about, and put the Blue Man Mill 
in the foreground of the picture I shall order." 

What is this, little one ? Surely, Carmen, thou needst 
not blush at this, thy first grand offer. Holy Virgin ! is it 
of a necessity that thou shouldst stick the wrong end of thy 
brush in thy mouth, and then drop it in thy lap ? Or was 
it taught thee by the good Sisters at the eonvent to atiide 
in that boyish fashion to the side of thy elders and snatch 
from their hands the missive thou wouldst read ? More of 
this we would know, O Carmen, smallest of brunettea. 
Speak, little one, even in thine own melodious apeecby that 
I may commend thee and thy rare discretion to my own 
fair countrywomen. 

Alas ! neither the present chronicler nor ^fistresa PlodgitI 
got any further information from the prudent Carmen, and 
must fain speculate upon certain facts that were already 
known. 

^[istress Carmen*s little room was opposite to Thatcher'Sy 
and once or twice, the doors being open, Thatcher had a 
glimpse across the passage of a black-haired head and a 
stunly, boyish little figure in a great blue apron, perched 
on a stool before an easel ; and, on the other hand, GanneQ 
had often been conscious of the fumes of a tobaooo pipe 
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penetrating her cloistered seclusion, and had seen across 
the passage, yaguely enyeloped in the same nicotine cloud, 
an American Olympian, in a rocking-chair, with his feet on 
the mantel-shelf. They had once or twice met on the 
staircase, on which occasion Thatcher had greeted her with 
a word or two of respectful yet half-humorous courtesy, — 
a courtesy which never really offends a true woman, al- 
though it often piques her self-aplomb by the slight assump- 
tion of superiority in the humorist. A woman is quick to 
recognize the fact that the great and more dangerous pas- 
sions are always serious^ and may be excused if in self- 
respect she is often induced to try if there be not somewhere 
under the skin of this laughing Mercutio the flesh and 
blood of a Komeo. Thatcher was by nature a defender 
and protector; weakness, and weakness alone, stirred the 
depths of his tenderness, — often, I fear, only through its 
half-humorous aspects, — and on this plane he was pleased 
to place women and children. I mention this fact for the 
benefit of the more youthful members of my species, and 
am satisfied that an unconditional surrender, and the com- 
plete laying down at the feet of Beauty of all strong 
masculinity, is a cheap Gallicism that is untranslatable to 
most women worthy the winning. For a woman must 
always look up to the man she truly loves, — even if she 
has to go down on her knees to do it. 

Only the masculine reader will infer from this that 
Carmen was in love with Thatcher ; the more critical and 
analytical feminine eye will see nothing herein that might 
not have happened consistently with friendship. For 
Thatcher was no sentimentalist ; he had hardly paid a 
compliment to the girl, — even in the unspoken but most 
delicate form of attention. There were days when his 
room door was closed ; there were days succeeding these 
blanks when he met her as frankly and naturally as if he 
had seen her yesterday. Indeed, on those days following 
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his flight the simple-minded Carmen, being aware — Heaven 
knows how — that he had not opened his door during that 
period, and fearing sickness, sudden death, or perhaps 
suicide, by her appeals to the landlady assisted unwittingly 
in discovering his flight and defection. As she was for a 
few moments as indignant as Mrs. Plodgitt, it is evident 
that she had but little sympathy with the delinquent. And 
besides, hitherto she had known only Concho — her earliest 
friend — and was true to his memory, as against all Ameri- 
canos, whom she flrmly believed to be his murderers. 

So she dismissed the offer and the man from her mind, 
and went back to her painting, — a fancy portrait of the 
good Padre Junipero Serra, a great missionary, who, haply 
for the integrity of his bones and character, died some 
hundred years before the Americans took possession of Cali- 
fornia. The picture was fair but unsalable, and she began 
to think seriously of sign-painting, which was then much 
more popular and marketable. An unfinished head of San 
Juan de Bautista, artificially framed in clouds, she disposed 
of to a prominent druggist for $50, where it did good ser- 
vice as exhibiting the effect of four bottles of '' Jones' 
Freckle Eradicator," and in a pleasant and unobtrusive 
way revived the memory of the saint. Still she felt wearj 
and was growing despondent, and had a longing for the 
good Sisters and the blameless lethargy of conventual life, 
and then — 

He came I 

But not as the Prince should come, on a white charger, 
to carry away this cruelly abused and enchanted damseL 
He was sunburned ; he was bearded '' like the pard ; " he 
was a little careless as to his dress, and preoccupied in his 
ways. But his mouth and eyes were the same, and, when 
he repeated in his old frank, half-mischievous way the 
invitation of his letter, poor little Carmen could only hesr 
tate and blush. 
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A thoaght struck him and sent the color to his face. 
Your gentleman bom is always as modest as a woman. 
He ran downstairs, and, seizing the widowed Plodgitt, said 
hastily; — 

** You 're just killing yourself here. Take a change. 
Come down to Monterey for a day or two with me, and 
Imng Miss De Haro with you for company.^' 

The old lady recognized the situation. Thatcher was 
now a man of vast possibilities. In all maternal daughters 
of Eye there is the slightest bit of the chaperone and match- 
maker. It is the last way of reviving the past. 

She consented, and Carmen De Haro coidd not well 
refose. 

The ladies found the Blue Mass Mills very much as 
Thatcher had previously described it to them, — '' a trifle 
rough and mannish.'^ But he made over to them the one 
tenement reserved for himself and slept with his men, or 
more likely under the trees. At first Mrs. Plodgitt missed 
gas and running water, and the several conveniences of 
dvilization, among which I fear may be mentioned sheets 
and pillow-cases ; but the balsam of the mountain air soothed 
her neuralgia and her temper. As for Carmen, she rioted 
in the unlimited license of her absolute freedom from 
conventional restraint and the indulgence of her childlike 
impulses. She scoured the ledges far and wide alone ; she 
dipped into dark copses and scrambled over sterile patches 
of chimisal, and came back laden with the spoil of buckeye 
blossoms, manzanita berries, and laurel. But she would 
not make a sketch of the Blue Mass Company's mills on a 
Mercator's projection ; something that could be afterwards 
lithographed or chromoed, with the mills turning out tons 
of quicksilver through the energies of a happy and pictur- 
esque assemblage of miners, — even to please her padrone, 
Don Royal Thatcher. On the contrary, she made a study 
of the ruins of the crumbled and decayed Red Rock furnace, 
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with the black mountain above it, and the light of a dying 
camp-fire shining upon it and the dull red excavations in 
the ledge. But even this did not satisfy her until she had 
made some alterations, and when she finally brought her 
finished study to Don Koyal she looked at him a little de- 
fiantly. 

Thatcher admired honestly, and then criticised a little 
humorously and dishonestly. 

'^ But could n't you, for a consideration, put up a sign- 
board on that rock with the inscription, 'Road to the 
Blue Mass Company's new mills to the right,' and combine 
business with art ? That 's the fault of you geniuaea. 
But what 's this blanketed figure doing here, lying before 
the furnace ? You never saw one of my miners there — 
and a Mexican, too, by his serape ! " 

" That," quoth Mistress Carmen coolly, " was put in to 
fill up the foreground ; I wanted something there to balance 
the picture." 

** But," continued Thatcher, dropping into unconsciona 
admiration again, ''it 's drawn to the life. Tell me. 
Miss De Haro, before I ask the aid and counsel of Mrs. 
Plodgitt, who is my hated rival and your lay figure and 
model ? " 

"Oh," said Carmen, with a little sigh, "it's only 
poor Concho." 

" And where is Concho ? " (a little impatiently). 

" He 's dead, Don Royal." 

" Dead ? " 

"Of a verity — very dead — murdered here by your 
countrymen." 

" I see — and you knew him ? " 

" He was my friend." 

" Oh ! " 

"Truly." 

" But " (wickedly), " is n't this a rather ghastly idyei^ 
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tiflement — outside of an illustrated newspaper — of my 
property ? " 

" Ghastly, Don Koyal ? Look you, he sleeps." 

« Ay " (in Spanish), " as the dead." 

Carmen (crossing herself hastily) : '' After the fashion 
of the dead." 

They were both feeling uncomfortable. Carmen was 
shirering. But, being a woman and tactful, she recovered 
her head first. '' It is a study for myself, Don Boyal ; I 
shall make to you another." And she slipped away, as she 
thought, out of the subject and his presence. 

But she was mistaken : in the evening he renewed the 
conversation. Carmen began to fence, not from cowardice 
or deceit, as the masculine reader would readily infer, but 
from some wonderful feminine instinct that told her to be 
cautious. But he got from her the fact, to him before 
unknown, that she was the niece of his main antagonist, 
and, being a gentleman, so redoubled his attentions and his 
courtesy that Mrs. Plodgitt made up her mind that it was a 
foregone conclusion, and seriously reflected as to what she 
should wear on the momentous occasion. But that night 
poor Carmen cried herself to sleep, resolving that she would 
hereafter cast aside her wicked uncle for this good-hearted 
Americano, yet never once connected her innocent penman- 
ship with the deadly feud between them. Women — the 
best of them — are strong as to collateral facts, swift of de- 
duction, but vague as children are to the exact statement 
or recognition of premises. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Carmen had never thought of connecting any act of 
hers with the claims of her uncle, and the circumstance of 
the signature she had totally forgotten. 

The masculine reader will now understand Carmen's con- 
fiision and blushes, and believe himself an ass to have 
thought them a confession of original affection. The femi- 
nine reader will, by this time, become satisfied that the 
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deceitful minx's sole idea was to gain the affeciioiia of 
Thatcher. And really I don't know who is right. 

Nevertheless she painted a sketch for Thatcher, — which 
now adorns the Company's office in San Francisco, — in 
which the property is laid out in pleasing geometrical lines, 
and the rosy promise of the future instinct in every touch 
of the hrush. Then, having earned her '' wage," as she 
helieved, she hecame somewhat cold and shy to Thatcher. 
Whereat that gentlemen redouhled his attentions, seeing 
only in her presence a certain m/pme, which concerned her 
more than himself. The niece of his enemy meant nothing 
more to him than an interesting girl, — to he protected 
always, — to he feared never. But even suspicion may be 
insidiously placed in noble minds. 

Mistress Plodgitt, thus early estopped of match-making, 
of course put the blame on her own sex, and went orer to 
the stronger side, — the man's. 

'' It 's a great pity gals should be so curious," she said, 
sotto voce, to Thatcher, when Carmen was in one of her 
sullen moods. " Yet I s'pose it 's in her blood. Them 
Spaniards is always revengeful, — like the Eyetaliana." 

Thatcher honestly looked his surprise. 

'^ Wliy, don't you see, she 's thinking how all these lands 
might have been her uncle's but for you. And, instead of 
trying to be sweet and " — Here she stopped to cough. 

" Grood God ! " said Thatcher in great concern, " I never 
thought of that." He stopped for a moment and then 
added with decision, " I can't believe it ; it is n't like her." 

Mrs. P. was piqued. She walked away, delivering, how- 
ever, this Parthian arrow : " Well, I hope ^t ainH nothing 
worse J^ 

Thatcher chuckled, then felt uneasy. When he next met 
Carmen she found his gray eyes fixed on hers with a cari- 
ous, half-inquisitorial look she had never noticed before. 
This only added fuel to the fire. Forgetting their relatioiis 
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of host and gnest, she was absolutely rude. Thatcher was 
quiet but watdif ul ; got the Plodgitt to bed early, and, 
under cover of showing a moonlight view of the ''Lost 
Chance Mill," decoyed Carmen out of ear-shot as far as the 
dismantled furnace. 

" What b the matter, Miss De Haro ? have I o£fended 
you ? " 

Miss Carmen was not aware that anything was the 
matter. If Don Eoyal preferred old friends, whose loyalty 
of course he knew, who were above speaking ill against a 
gentleman in his adversity — (0 Carmen ! fie !) if he pre- 
ferred their company to UUer friends — why — (the mascu- 
line reader will observe this tremendous climax and tremble) 
— why she did n't know why he should blame her. 

They turned and faced each other. The conditions for 
a perfect misunderstanding could not have been better ar- 
ranged between two people. Thatcher was a masculine rea- 
soner ; Carmen, a feminine feeler, — if I may be pardoned 
the expression. Thatcher wanted to get at certain facts, 
and argue therefrom. Carmen wanted to get at certain 
feelings, and then fit the facts to them. 

*' But I am not blaming you. Miss Carmen," he said 
gravely. " It wa^ stupid in me to confront you here with 
the property claimed by your uncle and occupied by me, but 
it was a mistake, — no ! " he added hastily, — " it was not 
a mistake. You knew it and I did n't. You overlooked it 
before you came, and I was too glad to overlook it after 
you were here." 

" Of course," said Carmen, pettishly, " I am the only 
one to be blamed. It 's like you men ! " (Mem. She was 
just fifteen, and uttered this awful resume of experience 
just as if it had n't been taught to her in her cradle.) 

Feminine generalities always stagger a man. Thatcher 
said nothing. Carmen became more enraged. 

"Why did you want to take Uncle Victor's property, 
then ? " she asked triumphantly. 
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'^ I don't know that it is your uncle's propertj." 

" You — don't — know ? Have you seen the application 
with Governor Micheltorena's indorsement? Hare you 
heard the witnesses ? " she said passionately. 

*' Signatures may he forged and witnesses lie,'' said 
Thatcher, quietly. 

" AVhat is it you call ' forged ' ? " 

Thatcher instantly recalled the fact that the Spanish 
language held no synonyme for " forgery." The act was 
apparently an invention of £1 Diable Americano. So he 
said, with a slight smile in his kindly eyes : — 

'' Anybody wicked enough and dexterous enough can 
imitate another^s handwriting. When this is used to benefit 
fraud we call it ' forgery.' I beg your pardon — Miss Da 
Haro, Miss Carmen — what is the matter ? " 

She had suddenly lapsed against a tree, quite helplesB, 
nerveless, and with staring eyes fixed on his. As yet an 
embryo woman, inexperienced and ignorant, the sex's 
instinct was potential ; she had in one plunge fathomed all 
that his reason had been years groping for. 

Thatcher saw only that she was pained, that she was 
helpless ; that was enough. '^ It is possible that your uncle 
may have been deceived," he began ; '' many honest men 
have been fooled by clever but deceitful tricksters, men and 
women " — 

" Stop ! Madre de Dies ! Will you stop ? " 

Thatcher for an instant recoiled from the flashing eyes 
and white face of the little figure that had, with menacing 
and clenched baby fingers, strode to his side. He stopped. 

'^ Where is this application — this forgery ? " she asked. 
" Show it to me ! " 

Thatcher felt relieved, and smiled the superior smile of 
our sex over feminine ignorance. ''You could hardly 
expect me to be trusted with your uncle's Touchers. His 
papers, of course, are in the hands of his counseL" 
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'' And when can I leave this place ? " she asked, pas- 
sionately. 

** If you consult my wishes you will stay, if only long 
enough to forgive me. But if I have offended you, unknow- 
ingly, and you are implacable " — 

** I can go to-morrow, at sunrise, if I like ? " 

"As you will," returned Thatcher, gravely. 

" Gracias, Sefior." 

They walked slowly back to the house, — Thatcher with 
a masculine sense of being unreasonably afflicted. Carmen 
with a woman's instinct of being hopelessly crushed. No 
word was spoken until they reached the door. Then 
Carmen suddenly, in her old impulsive way, and in a 
childlike treble, sang out merrily, "Good-night, Don 
Royal, and pleasant dreams. Hasta MananaJ' 

Thatcher stood dumb and astonished at this capricious 
girl. She saw his mystification instantly. " It is for the 
old Cat ! " she whispered, jerking her thumb over her 
shoulder in the direction of the sleeping Mrs. P. " Good- 
night — go ! " 

He went to give orders for a peon to attend the ladies 
and their equipage the next day. He awoke to find Miss 
De Haro gone, with her escort, towards Monterey. And 
without the Plodgitt. 

He could not conceal his surprise from the latter lady. 
She, left alone, — a not altogether unavailable victim to the 
wiles of our sex, — was embarrassed. But not so much that 
she could not say to Thatcher : " I told you so, — gone to 
her uncle ... To tell him all / " 

" All ? D — n it ! what can she tell him ? " roared 
Thatcher, stung out of his self-control. 

" Nothing, I hope, that she should not," said Mrs. P., 
and chastely retired. 

She was right. Miss Carmen posted to Monterey, run- 
ning her horse nearly ofif its legs to do it, and then sent 
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back her beast and escort, saying she would lejoin Mn. 
Plodgitt by steamer at San Francisco. Then she went 
boldly to the law office of Saponaceous Wood, District At- 
torney and whilom solicitor of her unde. 

With the majority of masculine Monterey, Miss Oannen 
was known and respectfully admired, despite the infelix 
reputation of her kinsman. Mr. Wood was glad to see her, 
and awkwardly gallant. Miss Carmen was cool and busi- 
ness-like ; she had come from her uncle to '^ r^aid " the 
papers in the Red Bock Rancho case. They were instantly 
produced. Carmen turned to the application for the grant 
Her cheek paled slightly. With her clear memory and 
wonderful fidelity of perception, she could not be miatakoL 
The signature of Mickeltorena was in her own hand' 
writing ! 

Yet she looked up to the lawyer with a smUe : '' May 
I take these papers for an hour to my uncle ? " 

Even an older and better man than the District Attorney 
could not have resisted those drooping lids and that gentle 
voice. 

" Certainly." 

'' I will return them in an hour." 

She was as good as her word, and within the hour 
dropped the papers and a little courtesy to her uncle's legil 
advocate, and that night took the steamer to San Fnn- 
Cisco. 

The next morning Victor Garcia, a little the worae for 
the previous night's dissipation, reeled into Wood's office. 
'^I have fears for my niece, Carmen. She b with the 
enemy," he said thickly. " Look you at this." 

It was an anonymous letter (in Mrs. Plodgitt's own awk- 
ward fist), advising him of the fact that his nieoe was 
bought by the enemy, and cautioning him against her. 

'^ Impossible," said the lawyer, '' it was only laal weak 
she sent thee $50." 
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Victor blushed, even through his ensanguined cheeks^ 
and made an impatient gesture with his hand. 

** Besides/' added the lawyer coolly, *' she has been here 
to examine the papers at thy request, and returned them of 
yesterday." 

Victor gasped — " And — you — you — gave them to 
her ? '* 

"Of course!*' 

** All ? Even the application and the signature ? " 

" Certainly ! — you sent her." 

" Sent her ? The devil's own daughter ! " shrieked 
(Sarcia. " No ! A hundred million times, no ! Quick, 
before it is too late. Give to me the papers." 

Mr. Wood reproduced the file. Grarcia ran over it with 
trembling fingers, until at last he clutched the fateful docu- 
ment. Not content with opening it and glancing at its 
text and signature, he took it to the window. 

'^ It is the same," he muttered with a sigh of relief. 

" Of course it is," said Mr. Wood sharply. " The pa- 
pers are all there. You 're a fool, Victor Garcia ! " 

And so he was. And, for the matter of that, so was Mr. 
Saponaceous Wood, of counsel. 

Meanwhile Miss De Haro returned to San Francisco and 
resumed her work. A day or two later she was joined by 
her landlady. Mrs. P. had too large a nature to permit an 
anonymous letter, written by her own hand, to stand be- 
tween her and her demeanor to her little lodger. So she 
coddled her and flattered her, and depicted in slightly 
exaggerated colors the grief of Don Royal at her sudden 
departure. All of which Miss Carmen received in a de- 
mure, kitten-like way, but still kept quietly at her work. 
In due time Don Royal's order was completed ; still she 
had leisure and inclination enough to add certain touches to 
her ghastly sketch of the crumbling furnace. 

Nevertheless, as Don Koyal did not return, through 
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excess of business, Mrs. Plodgitt tamed an honest penny 
by letting his room, temporarily, to two quiet Mexicans^ 
who, but for a beastly habit of cigarrito-smoking which 
tainted the whole house, were fair enough lodgers. If 
they failed in making the acquaintance of this fair country- 
woman, Miss De Haro, it was through that lady's preoccu- 
pation in her over-work, and not through their ostentatious 
endeavors. 

'^ Miss De Haro is peculiar," explained the politic Mrs. 
P. to her guests ; '' she makes no acquaintances, which I 
consider bad for her business. If it had not been for me 
she would not have known Royal Thatcher, the great 
quicksilver miner, — and had his order for a picture of his 
mine ! " 

The two foreign gentlemen exchanged glances. One 
said, '< Ah, Grod ! this is bad," and the other, '^ It is not 
possible I " and then, when the landlady's back was turned, 
introduced themselves with a skeleton key into the then 
vacant bedroom and studio of their fair countrywoman, 
who was absent sketching. ''Thou observest," said Mr. 
Pedro, refugee, to Miguel, ex-ecclesiastic, " that this Ameri- 
cano is all-powerful, and that this Victor, drunkard as he 
is, is right in his suspicions." 

'' Of a verity, yes," replied Miguel, '' thou dost remember 
it was Jovita Castro who, for her Americano lover, betrayed 
the Sobriente claim. It is only with us, my Pedro, thai 
Mexican spirit, the real God and Liberty, yet lives I " 

They shook hands nobly and with sentimental ferror, 
and then went to work, t. e, the rummaging over of the 
trunks, drawers, and portmanteaus of the poor little painter, 
Carmen De Haro, and even ripped up the mattress of her 
virginal cot. But they found not what they sought 

'' What is that yonder on the easel, covered with a 
cloth ? " said Miguel ; '' it is a trick of these artists to pal 
their valuables together." 
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Pedro strode to the easel and tore away the muslin cur- 
tain that veiled it ; then uttered a shriek that appalled his 
comrade and brought him to his side. 

" In the name of God," said Miguel hastily, " are you 
trying to alarm the house ? " 

The ex-vaquero was trembling like a child. " Look," 
he said hoarsely, '' look, do you see ? It is the hand of 
God," and fainted on the floor ! 

Miguel looked. It was Carmen's partly finished sketch 
of the deserted furnace. The figure of Concho, thrown out 
strongly by the camp-fire, occupied the left foreground. 
But to balance her picture she had evidently been obliged 
to introduce another, — the face and figure of Pedro^ on 
all-fours, creeping toward the sleeping man. 



WHO LOBBIED FOB IT 

It was a midsummer's day in Washington. Even at 
early morning, while the sun was yet level with the faces of 
pedestrians in its broad, shadeless avenues, it was insuffer- 
ably hot Later the avenues themselves shone like the 
diverging rays of another sun, — the Capitol, — a thing to 
be feared by the naked eye. Later yet it grew hotter, and 
then a mist arose from the Potomac, and blotted out the 
blazing arch above, and presently piled up along the horizon 
delusive thunder-clouds, that spent their strength and sub- 
stance elsewhere and left it hotter than before. Towards 
evening the sun came out invigorated, having cleared the 
heavenly brow of perspiration, but leaving its fever un- 
abated. 

The city was deserted. The few who remained appar- 
ently buried themselves from the garish light of day in some 
dim cloistered recess of shop, hotel, or restaurant ; and the 
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perspiring stranger, dazed by the outer glare, who broke in 
upon their quiet, sequestered repose, confronted collarless 
and coatless spectres of the past with fans in their handa, 
who, after dreamily going through some perfunctory buai- 
ness, immediately retired to sleep after the stranger had 
gone. Congressmen and Senators had long since returned 
to their several constituencies with the various informatioii 
that the country was going to ruin, or that the outlook 
never was more hopeful and cheering, as the tastes of their 
constituency indicated. A few Cabinet officers still lin- 
gered, having by this time become convinced that they could 
do nothing their own way, or indeed in any way but the old 
way, and getting gloomily resigned to their situaticm. A 
body of learned, cultivated men, representing the highest 
legal tribunal in the land, still lingered in a vague idea of 
earning the scant salary bestowed upon them by the economi- 
cal founders of the Grovemment, and listened patiently to 
the arguments of Counsel, whose fees for advocacy of claims 
before them would have paid the life income of half the 
bench. There was Mr. Attomey-Gleneral and his assistants 
still protecting the Grovemment's millions from rapadoaf 
hands, and drawing the yearly public pittance that their 
wealthier private antagonists would have scarce given as 
a retainer to their junior counsel ; and the little standing 
army of departmental employees, the helpless victims of the 
most senseless and idiotic form of discipline the world has 
known — a discipline so made up of Caprice, Expediency, 
Cowardice, and Tyranny that its reform meant Bevolution, 
not to be tolerated by legislators and lawgivers, or a Daa- 
potism in which half a dozen accidentally chosen men inter- 
preted their prejudices or preferences as being that Reform. 
Administration after Administration and Party after "Putj 
had persisted in their desperate attempts to fit the yointli- 
ful colonial garments, made by our fathers after bygone 
fashion, over the expanded limita and generons outline of a 
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matured natioxL There were patches here and there, there 
were grievouB rents and holes here and there, there were 
ludicrous and painful exposures of growing limbs everywhere, 
and the Party in Power and the Party out of Power could 
do nothing but mend and patch, and revamp and cleanse 
and scour, and occasionally, in the wildness of despair, sug- 
gest even the cutting o£f the rebellious limbs that persisted 
in growing beyond the swaddling clothes of its infancy. 

It was a capital of Contradictions and Inconsistences. At 
one end of the Avenue sat the responsible High Keeper 
of the Military Honor, Valor, and Warlike Prestige of a 
€rceat Nation, without the power to pay his own troops 
their l^;al dues until some selfish quarrel between Party 
and Party was settled. Hard by sat another secretary, 
whose established functions seemed to be the misrepresen- 
tation of the nation abroad by the least characteristic of its 
classes — the politicians — and only then when they had 
been defeated as politicans, and when their constituents had 
declared them no longer worthy to be even their represen- 
tatives. This National Absurdity was only equaled by 
another, wherein an Ex-Politician was for four years ex- 
pected to uphold the honor of a flag of a great nation over 
an ocean he had never tempted, with a discipline the rudi- 
mente of which he could scarcely acquire before he was re- 
moved, or his tenn of office expired, receiving his orders 
from a superior officer as ignorant of his special duties as 
himself, and subjected to the revision of a Congress cogni- 
zant of him only as a politician. At the further end of the 
Avenue was another department, so vast in its extent and 
so varied in its functions that few of the really Great Prac- 
tical Workers of the land would have accepted its responsi- 
bility for ten times its salary, but which the most perfect 
Constitution in the World handed over to men who were 
obliged to make it a stepping-stone to future preferment. 
There was another department, more suggestive of its finan- 
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cial functions from the occasional extravagances or econo- 
mies exhibited in its pay-rolls, — successire Congresses 
having taken other matters out of its hands, — presided over 
by an official who bore the title and responsibility of the 
Custodian and Disburser of the Nation's Purse, and re- 
ceived a salary that a bank president would have sniffed at 
For it was part of this Constitutional Inconsistency and Ad- 
ministrative Absurdity that in the matter of Honor, Justice, 
Fidelity to Trust, and even Business Integrity, the official 
was always expected to be the superior of the (xovemment 
he represented. Yet the crowning Inconsistency was that, 
from time to time, it was submitted to the sovereign people 
to declare if these various Inconsistencies were not really 
the perfect expression of the most perfect Grovemment the 
world had known. And it is to be recorded that the unani- 
mous voices of Representative, Orator, and Unfettered 
Poetry were that it was. 

Even the public press lent itself to the Great Inoonsit- 
tency. It was as clear as crystal to the journal on ooe 
side of the Avenue that the country was going to the dogi 
unless the spirit of the fathers once more reanimated the 
public ; it was equally clear to the journal on the other 
side of the Avenue that only a rigid adherence to the letter 
of the fathers would save the nation from decline. It wis 
obvious to the first-named journal that the ** letter " meant 
Government patronage to the other journal ; it was potent 
to that journal that the '^ shekels" of Senator X. really 
animated the spirit of the fathers. Yet all agreed it was a 
great and good and perfect government, — subject only to 
the predatory incursions of a hydra-headed monster known 
as a '' Ring." The Ring's origin was wrapped in secrecy, 
its fecundity was alarming ; but although its rapacity was 
preternatural, its digestion was perfect and easy. It cir> 
cumvolved all affairs in an atmosphere of mystery; it 
clouded all things with the dust and ashes of distrofi. AD 
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diBappointment of place, of avarice, of incompetency, or 
ambition was clearly attributable to it It even per- 
meated private and social life : there were Kings in our 
kitchen and household service ; in our public schools, that 
kept the active intelligences of our children passive ; there 
were Rings of engaging, handsome, dissolute yoimg fellows, 
who kept us moral but unengaging seniors from the favors 
of the Fair; there were subtle, conspiring Rings among 
our creditors, which sent us into bankruptcy and restricted 
our credit. In fact, it would not be hazardous to say that 
all that was calamitous in public and private experience 
was clearly traceable to that combination of power in a 
minority over weakness in a majority — known as a 
" Ring." 

Haply there was a body of demigods, as yet uninvoked, 
who should speedily settle all that. When Smith of 
Minnesota, Robinson of Vermont, and Jones of Georgia 
returned to Congress from those rural seclusions, so potent 
with information and so freed from local prejudices, it was 
understood, vaguely, that g^reat things would be done. 
This was always understood. There never was a time 
in the history of American politics when, to use the 
expression of the journals before alluded to, " the present 
session of Congress" did not ''bid fair to be the most 
momentous in our history," and did not, as far as the facts 
go, leave a vast amount of unfinished important business 
lying hopelessly upon its desks, having '' bolted " the rest 
as rashly and with as little regard to digestion or assimi- 
lation as the American traveler has for his railway re- 
freshment. 

In this capital, on this languid midsummer day, in an 
upper room of one of its second-rate hotels, the Honor- 
able Mr. Pratt C. Grashwiler sat at his writing-table. There 
are certain large, fleshy men with whom the omission of 
even a nacktie or collar has all the effect of an indecent 
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exposure. The Honorable Mr. Grashwiler, in his tooami 
and shirt, was a sight to be avoided by the modest eye. 
There were such palpable suggestions of yast extents ol 
unctuous flesh in the slight glimpse offered by his opoi 
throat, that his dishabille should have been as private as 
his business. Nevertheless, when there was a knock at 
his door he imhesitatingly said, '' Gome in ! '^ — - 
away a goblet crowned with a certain aromatic herb 
his right hand, while he drew towards him with his left a 
few proof-slips of his forthcoming speech. The Grsshwiler 
brow became, as it were, intelligently abstracted. 

The intruder regarded Grashwiler with a glance of familisr 
recognition from his right eye, while his left took in a rapid 
survey of the papers on the table, and gleamed sardonic 
cally. 

*' You are at work, I see," he said apologetically. 

*' Yes," replied the Congressman, with an air of perfimo- 
tory weariness — '^ one of my speeches. Those d— d print- 
ers make such a mess of it, I suppose I don't write a very 
fine hand." 

If the gifted Grashwiler had added that he did not writs 
a very intelligent hand, or a very grammatical hand, and 
that his spelling was faulty, he would have been truthfol, 
although the copy and proof before him might not have 
borne him out. The near fact was, that the speech was 
composed and written by one Expectant Dobbs, a poor 
retainer of Grashwiler, and the honorable member's labor 
as a proof-reader was confined to the introduction of sndi 
words as "Anarchy," "Oligarchy," "Satrap," <<Pdla. 
dium," and " Argus-eyed," in the proof, with little rele- 
vancy as to position or place, and no perceptible effect as to 
argument. 

The stranger saw all this with his wicked left eje, bat 
continued to beam mildly with his right. Bemoving the 
coat and waistcoat of Gkuhwiler from a ohairi ha drew il 
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towaids the table^ pushing aside a portly, load-ticking watch 

— the Teij image of Gkuahwiler — that lay beside him, and 
resting his elbows on the proofs, said : — 

«' Well ? " 

** HaTe you anything new ? '^ asked the Parliamentary 
Gashwiler. 

'^ Much ! a woman ! " replied the stranger. 

The astute Grashwiler, waiting further information, con- 
cluded to receive this fact gayly and gallantly. ^' A 
woman ? — my dear Mr. Wiles — of course ! The dear 
creatures," he continued, with a fat, offensive chuckle, 
^ somehow are always making their charming presence felt. 
Ha ! ha ! A man, sir, in public life becomes accustomed 
to that sort of thing, and knows when he must be agreeable 

— agreeable, sir, but firm ! I 've had my experience, sir 

— my aum experience," — and the Congressman leaned 
back in his chair, not unlike a robust St. Anthony, who 
had withstood one temptation to thrive on another. 

" Yes," said Wiles impatiently, " but d — n it, she 's on 
the other sideJ' 

** The otiier side ! " repeated Grashwiler vacantly. 

*' Tes. She 's a niece of Grarcia's. A little she-devil." 

'' But Garcia is on our side," rejoined Gashwiler. 

'^ Tes ; but she is bought by the King." 

*^ A woman," sneered Mr. Gashwiler ; '' what can she do 
with men who won't be made fools of ? Is she so hand- 
some ? " 

" I never saw any g^reat beauty in her," said Wiles shortly, 
'^ although they say that she 's rather caught that d — d 
Thatcher, in spite of his coldness. At any rate she is his 
prot^^. But she is n't the sort you 're thinking of, Grash- 
wiler. They say she knows or pretends to know something 
about the grant. She may have got hold of some of her 
uncle's papers. Those Greasers were always d — d fools, 
and if he did anything foolish, like as not he bungled or 
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did n't cover up his tracks. And with his knowledge and 
facilities^ too ! Why if I 'd " — hut here Mr. Wiles stopped 
to sigh over the inequality of fortune that wasted oppor- 
tunities on the less skillful scamp. 

Mr. Grashwiler hecame dignified. '' She can do nothing 
with us," he said potentially. 

Wiles turned his wicked eye on him. ''Manuel and 
Miguel, who sold out to our man, art afraid of her. They 
were our witnesses. I verily helieve they 'd take hack every- 
thing if she got after them. And as for Pedro, he thinks 
she holds the power of life and death over him." 

'< Pedro ! Life and death — what 's all this ? " said the 
astonished Gashwiler. 

Wiles saw his hlunder, hut saw also that he had gone too 
far to stop. ^^ Pedro," he said, '' was strongly suspected of 
having murdered Concho, one of the original locaters." 

Mr. Grashwiler turned white as a sheet, and then flushed 
again into an apoplectic glow. '' Do you dare to say," ha 
hegan as soon as he could find his tongue and his legs, — for 
in the exercise of his congressional functions these extreme 
memhers supported each other, — '^ do you mean to say," he 
stammered in rising rage, '' that you have dared to deceive 
an American lawgiver into legislating upon a measure con- 
nected with a capital offense ? Do I understand you to 
say, sir, that murder stands upon the record — stands upon 
the record, sir — of this cause to which, as a representative 
of Remus, I have lent my official aid ? Do you mean to 
say that you have deceived my constituency, whose sacied 
trust I hold, in inveigling me to hiding a crime from Uie 
Argus eyes of Justice ? " And Mr. Gashwiler looked to- 
wards the hell-pull as if ahout to summon a servant to wit- 
ness this outrage against the estahlished judiciary. 

''The murder, if it was a murder, took place before 
Garcia entered upon this claim or had a footing in this 
court," returned Wiles blandly, ''and is no part of the 
record." 
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'^ Tou are sure it ia not spread upon the record ? " 

" I am. You can judge for yourself." 

Mr. Grashwiler walked to the window, returned to the 
table, finished his liquor in a single gulp, and then, with a 
slight resumption of dignity, said : — 

<< That alters the case." 

Wiles glanced with his left eye at the Congressman. The 
right placidly looked out of the window. Presently he said 
quietly, '^ I 'ye brought you the certificates of stock ; do you 
wish them made out in your own name ? " 

Mr. Gashwiler tried hard to look as if he were trying to 
recall the meaning of Wiles' words. '' Oh ! — ah ! — umph ! 
.-let me see — Oh, yes, the certificates — certainly! Of 
course you will make them out in the name of my secretary, 
Mr. Expectant Dobbs. They will perhaps repay him for 
the extra clerical labor required in the prosecution of your 
daim. He is a worthy young man. Although not a public 
officer, yet he is so near to me that perhaps I am wrong in 
permitting him to accept a fee for private interests. An 
American representative cannot be too cautious, Mr. Wiles. 
Perhaps you had better have also a blank transfer. The 
stock is, I understand, yet in the future. Mr. Dobbs, 
though talented and praiseworthy, is poor; he may wish 
to realize. If some — ahem ! some friend — better circum- 
stanced should choose to advance the cash to him and run 
the risk — why it would only be an act of kindness." 

"You are proverbially generous, Mr. Gashwiler," said 
Wiles, opening and shutting his left eye, like a dark lan- 
tern, on the benevolent representative. 

" Youth, when faithful and painstaking, should be en- 
couraged," replied Mr. Gashwiler. " I lately had occasion 
to point this out in a few remarks I had to make before 
the Sabbath-school reimion at Bemus. Thank you, I will 
see that they are — ahem — conveyed to him. I shall give 
them to him with my own hand," he concluded, falling 
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back in his chair, as if the better to contemplate the 
perspective of his own generosity and condescension. Mr. 
Wiles took his hat and turned to go. Before he reached 
the door Mr. Grashwiler returned to the social level with a 
chuckle : — 

^^ You say this woman, this Grarcia's niece, is handsome 
and smart ? " 

" Yes." 

<< I can set another woman on the track that 'U euchn 
her every time I " 

Mr. Wiles was too clever to appear to notice the sadden 
lapse in the Congressman's dignity, and only said, with his 
right eye : — 

" Can you ? " 

*^ By G — d I toillf or I don't know how to lepiesent 
Remus." 

Mr. Wiles thanked him with his right eye, looked a 
dagger with his left. ^' Good," he said, and added per- 
suasively : " Does she live here ? " 

The Congressman nodded assent. '' An awfully band- 
some woman — a particular friend of mine I " Mr. Gmsh- 
wiler here looked as if he would not mind to haTe been 
rallied a little over his intimacy with the fair one, but the 
astute Mr. Wiles was at the same moment Tnalring up his 
mind, after interpreting the Congressman's look and manner, 
that he must know this fair incognito if he wished to sway 
Gashwiler. He determined to bide his time. 

The door was scarcely closed upon him when another 
knock diverted Mr. Gushwiler's attention from his proo&. 
The door opened to a yoimg man with sandy hair and 
anxious face. He entered the room deprecatingly, as if 
conscious of the presence of a powerful being, to be 
supplicated and feared. Mr. Gashwiler did not attempt 
to disabuse his mind. *' Busy, you see," he Mud ahorilji 
" correcting your work I " 
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" I hope it is acceptable ! " said the young man, timidly. 

" Well — yes — it will do," said Gashwiler ; " indeed, I 
may say it is satisfactory on the whole," he added with the 
appearance of a large generosity, " quite satisfactory." 

" You have no news, I suppose ? " continued the young 
man with a slight flush, bom of pride or expectation. 

'^No, nothing as yet." Mr. Gashwiler paused as if a 
thought had struck him. 

** I have thought," he said finally, " that some position — 
such as a secretaryship with me — would help you to a 
better appointment. Kow, supposing that I make you my 
private secretary, giving you some important and confident 
tial business. Eh ? " 

Dobbs looked at his patron with a certain wistful, dog- 
like expectancy ; moved himself excitedly on his chair-seat 
in a peculiar canine-like anticipation of gratitude, strongly 
suggesting that he would have wagged his tail if he had 
bad one. At which Mr. Gashwiler became more impressive. 

" Indeed, I may say I anticipated it by certain papers I 
have put in your charge and in your name, only taking 
from you a transfer — that might enable me to satisfy my 
oonsdence hereafter in recommending you as my — ahem — 
private secretary. Perhaps as a mere form you might now, 
while you are here, put your name to these transfers, and, 
80 to speak, begin your duties at once." 

The glow of pride and hope that mantled the cheek of 
poor Dobbs might have melted a harder heart than Grash- 
wiler's. But the Senatorial toga had invested Mr. Gash- 
wiler with a more than Roman stoicism towards the feelings 
of others, and he only fell back in his chair in the pose of 
conscious rectitude as Dobbs hurriedly signed the paper. 

'^ I shall place them in my portman-tell," said Gashwiler, 
suiting the word to tiie action, ^' for safe-keeping. I need 
not inform you, who are now, as it were, on the threshold 
of official life, that perfect and inviolable eecrecy in all 

A 
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affairs of State " — Mr. G. here motioiied toward his port- 
manteau as if it contained a treaty at least — ''is most 
essential and necessary." 

Dobbs assented: ''Then my duties will keep me with 
you here ? " he asked doubtfully. 

"No — no," said Crash wiler, hastily; then, correcting 
himself, he added : " that is — for the present — no ! " 

Poor Dobbs' face fell. The near fact was that he had 
lately had notice to quit his present lodgings in consequence 
of arrears in his rent, and he had a hopeful reliance that 
his confidential occupation would carry bread and lodging 
with it. But he only asked if there were any new papers 
to make out. 

" Ahem ! not at present ; the fact is that I am obliged 
to give so much of my time to callers -^ I have to-day been 
obliged to see half a dozen — that I must lock myself up 
and say ' Not at home ' for the rest of the day." 

Feeling that this was an intimation that the interriew 
was over, the new private secretary, a little dashed as to 
his near hopes, but still sanguine of the future, humbly 
took his leave. 

But here a certain Providence, perhaps mindful of poor 
Dobbs, threw into his simple hands — to be used or not^ 
if he were worthy or capable of using it — a certain power 
and advantage. He had descended the staircase, and was 
passing through the lower corridor, when he was made tbe 
unwilling witness of a remarkable assault 

It appeared that Mr. Wiles, who had quitted Gashwikr's 
presence as Dobbs was announced, had other business in 
tbe hotel, and in pursuance of it had knocked at room No. 
90. In response to the gruff voice that bade him enter, 
Mr. Wiles opened the door and espied the figure of a tall, 
muscular, fiery-bearded man extended on the bed, with tiie 
bed-clothes carefully tucked under his chin and his 
lying flat by his side. 
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Mr. Wiles beamed with his right cheek, and advanced to 
the bed as if to take the hand of the stranger, who, how- 
ever, neither by word nor sign, responded to his salutation. 

" Perhaps I 'm intruding ? " said Mr. Wiles blandly. 

" Perhaps you are," said Red Beard dryly. 

Mr. Wiles forced a smile on his right cheek, which he 
turned to the smiter, but permitted the left to indulge in 
unlimited malevolence. '' I wanted merely to know if you 
have looked into that matter ? " he said meekly. 

*' I 've looked into it and round it, and across it and over 
it and through it,'' responded the man gravely, with his 
eyes fixed on Wiles. 

" And you have perused all the papers ? " continued Mr. 
Wiles. 

"I've read every paper, every speech, every affidavit, 
every decision, every argument," said the stranger, as if 
repeating a formula. 

Mr. Wiles attempted to conceal his embarrassment by an 
easy, right-handed smile, that went ofif sardonically on the 
left, and continued, " Then I hope, my dear sir, that, hav- 
ing thoroughly mastered the case, you are inclined to be 
favorable to us ? " 

The gentleman in the bed did not reply, but apparently 
nestled more closely beneath the coverlids. 

" I have brought the shares I spoke of," continued Mr. 
Wiles insinuatingly. 

** Hev you a friend within call ? " interrupted the re- 
cumbent man gently. 

" I don't quite understand ! " smiled Mr. Wiles. " Of 
course any name you might suggest " — 

" Hev you a friend — any chap that you might waltz in 
here at a moment's call ? " continued the man in bed. 
" No ? Do you know any of them waiters in the house ? 
Thar 's a bell over yan ! " and he motioned with his eyes 
towards the wall, but did not otherwise move his body. 
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''No/' said Wiles, becoming BlighUy suspiciouB and 
wrathful. 

'' Mebbe a stranger might do ? I reckon thar 'a one 
passin' in the hall. Call him in — he 'U do ! " 

Wiles opened the door a little impatiently, yet inqnui- 
tively, as Dobbs passed. The man in bed called oat, 
'' Oh, stranger ? " and, as Dobbs stopped, said '' Come 'yar.'' 

Dobbs entered a little timidly, as was his habit with 
strangers. 

'' I don't know who you be — nor caie, I reckon," nid 
the stranger. " This yer man " — pointing to Wiles — "is 
Wiles. I 'm Josh Sibblee of Fresno, Member of CongrMi 
from the 4th Congressional District of Califomy. I 'm jiii 
lying here, with a derringer into each hand — jist lying hers 
kivered up and holdin' in on'y to keep from blowin' Uie 
top o' this d — d skunk's head ofL I kinder ieel I cui't 
hold in any longer. What I want to say to ye, stnmger, 
is that this yer skunk — which his name is Wiles — bAt bin 
tryin' his d— dest to get a bribe onto Josh, and Josh, oat o* 
respect for his constituents, is jist waitin' for some stnnger 
to waltz in and stop the d — dest fight " — 

'' But, my dear Mr. Sibblee, there must be some mi»> 
take," said Wiles earnestly. 

" Mistake ? Strip me ! " 

" No ! no ! " said Wiles hurriedly, as the simple-minded 
Dobbs was about to draw down the coverlid. 

'' Take him away," said the Honorable Mr. Sibblee, 
'' before I disgrace my constituency. They said I 'd be in 
jail 'afore I get through the session. Ef you 've got any 
humanity, stranger, snake him out, and pow'ful quick, tea" 

Dobbs, quite white and aghast, looked at Wiles and hesi- 
tati'd. There was a slight movement in the bed. Bolh 
men started for the door, and the next minute it closed Twy 
decidedly on the member from Fresna 
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XI 

HOW IT WAS LOBBIBD FOB 

The Honorable Pratt C. Gashwiler, M. C, was of course 
miaware of the incident described in the last chapter. His 
aecrety even if it had been discovered by Dobbs, was safe in 
that gentleman's innocent and honorable hands, and cer- 
tainly was not of a quality that Mr. Wiles, at present, would 
have cared to expose. For, in spite of Mr. Wiles' discom- 
fiture, he still had enough experience of character to know 
that the irate member from Fresno would be satisfied with 
his own peculiar manner of vindicating his own personal 
integrity, and would not make a public scandal of it 
Again, Wiles was convinced that Dobbs was equally impli- 
caied with Grashwiler, and would be silent for his own sake. 
So that poor Dobbs, as is too often the fate of simple but 
weak natures, had full credit for duplicity by every rascal 
in the land. 

From which it may be inferred that nothing occurred to 
disturb the security of Grashwiler. When the door closed 
upon Mr. Wiles, he indited a note, which with a costly but 
exceedingly distasteful bouquet — rearranged by his own 
&t fingers, and discord and incongruity visible in every 
combination of color — he sent ofif by a special messenger. 
Then he proceeded to make his toilet, — an operation rarely 
graceful or picturesque in our sex, and an insult to the 
spectator when obesity is superadded. When he had put 
on a clean shirt, of which there was grossly too much, and 
added a white waistcoat, that seemed to accent his rotun- 
dity, he completed his attire with a black frock coat of the 
latest style, and surveyed himself complacently before a 
mirror. It is to be recorded that, however satisfactory the 
result may have been to Mr. Gashwiler, it was not so to 
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the disinterested spectator. There are some men on whom 
'' that deformed thief, Fashion," avenges himself by making 
their clothes appear perennially new. The gloes of the 
tailor's iron never disappears ; the creases of the shelf per- 
petually rise in judgment against the wearer. Novelty 
was the general suggestion of Mr. Gashwiler's full dress — 
it was never his habitude — and '^ Our own Make," 
" Nobby/' and the "Latest Style, only $16," was as patent 
on the legislator's broad back as if it still retained the 
shopman's ticket. 

Thus arrayed, within an hour he complacently followed 
the note and his floral offering. The house he sought hid 
been once the residence of a foreign ambassador, who hid 
loyally represented his government in a single unimportant 
treaty, now folrgotten, and in various receptions and dinneni 
still actively remembered by occasional visitors to its saldn, 
now the average dreary American parlor. "Dear me,^ 
the fascinating Mr. X. would say, " but do you know, love, 
in this very room I remember meeting the distinguished 
Marquis of Monte Fio," or perhaps the fashionable Jones 
of the State Department instantly crushed the decayed 
friend he was perfunctorily visiting, by saying, " 'Pon my 
soul, you here ! — why, the last time I was in this room I 
gossiped for an hour with the Coimtess de Castenet in that 
very comer." For with the recall of the aforesaid Ambaa- 
sador the mansion had become a boarding-house^ kept by 
the wife of a departmental clerk. 

Perhaps there was nothing in the history of the house 
more quaint and philosophic than the story of its present 
occupant. Kogar Fauquier had been a departmental clerk 
for forty years. It was at once his practical good luck and 
his misfortune to have been early appointed to a position 
which required a thorough and complete knowledge of the 
formulas and routine of a department that expended mil- 
lions of the public funds. Fauquier, on a poor ealaiji 
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diminishing instead of increasing with his seryicOy had seen 
successive Administrations hud and hlossom and decaj, hut 
had kept his position through the fact that his knowledge 
was a necessity to the successive chiefs and employees. 
Once it was true that he had heen summarily removed hy 
a new Secretary, to make room for a camp-follower, whose 
exhaustive and intellectual services in a political campaign 
had made him eminently fit for anything, hut the alarming 
discovery that the new clerk's knowledge of grammar and 
etymology was even worse than that of the Secretary him- 
self, and that, through ignorance of detail, the husiness of 
that department was retarded to a damage to the Grovem- 
ment of over half a million of dollars, led to the reinstate- 
ment of Mr. Fauquier — at a lower salary. For it was 
felt that something was wrong somewhere, and, as it had 
always heen the custom of Congress and the AdminiBtra- 
tion to cut down salaries as the first step to reform, they 
made of Mr. Fauquier a moral example. A gentleman 
bom, of somewhat expensive tastes, having lived up to his 
former salary, this change brought another bread-winner 
into the field, Mrs. Fauquier, who tried, more or less unsuc- 
cessfully, to turn her old Southern habits of hospitality to 
remunerative account. But as poor Fauquier could never 
be prevailed upon to present a bill to a gentleman. Sir, and 
as some of the scions of the best Southern families were 
still waiting for, or had been recently dismissed from, a 
position, the experiment was a pecuniary fedlure. Yet the 
house was of excellent repute and well patronized ; indeed, 
it was worth something to see old Fauquier sitting at the 
head in his ancestral style, relating anecdotes of great men 
now dead and gone, interrupted only by occasional visits 
from importunate tradesmen. 

Prominent among what Mr. Fauquier called his " little 
family," was a black-eyed lady of great powers of fascina- 
tion, and considerable local reputation as a flirt. Never- 
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theless, these social aberrations were amply condoned by 
a facile and complacent husband, who looked with a lenient 
and even admiring eye upon the little lady's amusement^ 
and to a certain extent lent a tacit indorsement to her 
conduct. Nobody minded Hopkinson; in the blaze of 
Mrs. Hopkinson's fascinations he was completely lost sight 
of. A few married women with unduly sensitive husbands, 
and several single ladies of the best and longest standing, 
reflected severely on her conduct. The younger men of 
course admired her, but I think she got her chief 8upp(Hi 
from old fogies like ourselves. For it is your quiet, self- 
conceited, complacent, philosophic, broad-waisted patet" 
famUias who, after all, is the one to whom the gay and 
giddy of the proverbially impulsive, unselfish sex owe their 
place in the social firmament. We are not inclined to be 
captious; we laugh at, as a folly, what our wives and 
daughters condemn as a fault ; our '^ withers are unwrung^" 
yet we still confess to the fascinations of a pretty face. 
We know, bless us, from dear experience, the exact value 
of one woman's opinion of another ; we want our brillianft 
little friend to shine ; it is only the moths who will bum 
their twopenny immature wings in the flame ! And why 
should they not ? Nature has been pleased to supply more 
moths than candles ! Go to ! — give the pretty creature — 
be she maid, wife, or widow — a show ! And so, my dear 
sir, while mater-familtas bends her black brows in disgust, 
we smOe our superior little smile, and extend to Mistreas 
Anonyma our gracious indorsement. And if Giddiness is 
grateful, or if Folly is friendly — well, of course, we can't 
help that. Indeed, it rather proves our theory. 

I had intended to say something about Hopkinson, but 
really there is very little to say. He was invariably good- 
humored. A few ladies once tried to show him that he 
really ought to feel worse than he did about the conduct of 
his wife, and it is recorded that Hopkinson, in an exoeaa of 
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good-hninor and kindliness, promised to do so. Indeed 
the good fellow was so accessible that it is said that young 
De Lancy of the Tape Department confided to Hopkinson 
his jealousy of a rival, and revealed the awful secret that 
he (De Lancy) had reason to expect more loyalty from his 
(Hopkinson's) wife. The good fellow is reported to have 
been very sympathetic, and to have promised De Lancy to 
lend whatever influence he had with Mrs. Hopkinson in his 
faYOT, ** You see/' he said explanatorily to De Lancy, 
*' she has a good deal to attend to lately, and I suppose has 
got rather careless — that 's women's ways. But if / can't 
bring her round I '11 speak to Gashwiler — I '11 get him to 
use his influence with Mrs. Hop. So cheer up, my boy, 
he m make it all right." 

The appearance of a bouquet on the table of Mrs. Hop- 
kinson was no rare event ; nevertheless, Mr. Gashwiler's 
was not there. Its hideous contrasts had offended her 
woman's eye, — it is observable that good taste survives the 
wreck of all the other feminine virtues, — and she had dis- 
tributed it to make boutonni^res for other gentlemen. Yet 
when he appeared she said to him hastily, putting her little 
hand over the cardiac region : — 

<< I 'm so glad you came. But you gave me siuih a fright 
an hour ago." 

Mr. Gashwiler was both pleased and astounded. '' What 
have I done, my dear Mrs. Hopkinson ? " he began. 

" Oh, don't talk," she said sadly. " What have you 
done ? indeed ! Why, you sent me that beautiful bouquet. 
I could not mistake your taste in the arrangement of the 
flowers — but my husband was here. You know his jeal- 
ousy. I was obliged to conceal it from him. Never — 
promise me now — never do it again." 

Mr. Gashwiler gallantly protested. 

'' No ! I am serious I I was so agitated ; he must have 
seen me blush." 
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Nothing but the gross flattery of this speech could hajt 
clouded its manifest absurdity to the Grashwiler conscious- 
ness. But Mr. Grashwiler had already succumbed to the 
girlish half-timidity with which it was uttered. Neverthe- 
less, he could not help saying, — 

^' But why should he be so jealous now ? Only day 
before yesterday I saw Simpson of Duluth hand you a nose- 
gay right before him ! " 

^^ Ah," returned the lady, " he was outwardly calm tkeUj 
but you know nothing of the scene that occurred betwen 
us after you left." 

'' But/' gasped the practical Grashwiler, '' Simpeon bad 
given your husband that contract — a cool fifty thouaand In 
his pocket ! " 

Mrs. Hopkinson looked as dignifiedly at Grashwiler as 
was consistent with five feet three (the extra three inchea 
being a pyramidal structure of straw-colored hair), a frond 
of faint curls, a pair of laughing blue eyes, and a small belted 
waist. Then she said, with a casting down of her lids : — 

** You forget that my husband loves me." And for once 
the minx appeared to look penitent. It was becoming, but 
as it had been originally practiced in a simple white dresa, 
relieved only with pale blue ribbons, it was not entirely in 
keeping with beflounced lavender and rose-colored trim- 
mings. Yet the woman who hesitates between her moral 
expression and the harmony of her dress is lost. And 
Mrs. Hopkinson was vtetrix by her very audacity. 

Mr. Grashwiler was flattered. The most dissolute man 
likes the appearance of virtue. '' But graces and aooom- 
plishments like yours, dear Mrs. Hopkinson," he aaid 
oleaginously, " belong to the whole country." Which, 
with something between a courtesy and a strut, he endeav- 
ored to represent. "And I shall want to avail myaalf 
of all," he added, " in the matter of the Castro claim. A 
little supper at Welcker's, a glass or two of champagna, 
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and a single flash of those hnght eyes, and the thing is 
done." 

" But/' said Mrs. Hopkinson, '^ I 've promised Josiah 
that I would give up all those friyolities, and although my 
conscience is clear, you know how people talk ! Josiah 
hears it. Why, only last night, at a reception at the Pata- 
gonian Minister's, every woman in the room gossiped about 
me because I led the Grerman with him. As if a married 
woman, whose husband was interested in the GovemmenI, 
could not be civil to the representative of a friendly 
power ! " 

Mr. Grashwiler did not see how Mr. Hopkinson's late 
contract for supplying salt pork and canned provisions to 
the army of the United States should make his wife suscep- 
tible to the advances of foreign princes, but he prudently 
kept that to himself. Still, not being himself a diplomate, 
he could not help saying — 

'' But I understood that Mr. Hopkinson did not object 
to your interesting yourself in this claim, and you know 
some of the stock " — 

The lady started, and said — 

'' Stock ! Dear Mr. Grashwiler, for heaven's sake don't 
mention that hideous name to me. Stock I I am sick of 
it ! Have you gentlemen no other topic for a lady ? " 

She punctuated her sentence with a mischievous look at 

her interlocutor. For a second time, I regret to say that 
Mr. Grashwiler succumbed. The Boman constituency at 

Bemus, it is to be hoped, were happily ignorant of this last 
defection of their great legislator. Mr. Gashwiler instantly 
forgot his theme — began to ply the lady with a certain 
bovine-like gallantry, which, it is to be said to her credit, 
she parried with a playful, terrier-like dexterity, when the 
servant suddenly announced, " Mr. Wiles." 

Grashwiler started. Not so Mrs. Hopkinson, who how- 
ever, prudently and quietly removed her own chair several 
inches from Grashwiler's. 
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'' Do you know Mr. Wiles ? " she asked pleasantly. 

"No! That is, I — ah — yes, I may say I have had 
some husiness relations with him," responded Gashwiler, 
rising. 

" Won't you stay ? " she added pleadingly. " Do ! " 

Mr. (jashwiler's prudence always got the hetter of his 
gallantry. '' Not now," he responded, in some nerroumefli. 
'^ Perhaps I had better go now, in view of what yoa ha^ 
just said about gossip. You need not mention my name to 
this-er — this — Mr. Wiles." And with one eye on the 
door and an awkward dash at his lady's fingers, he with- 
drew. 

There was no introductory formula to Mr. Wiles' inter- 
yiew. He dashed at once in medias res. '^Gashwikr 
knows a woman that, he says, can help us against thai 
Spanish girl who is coming here with proofs, prettuMM^ 
fascinations, and what not ? You must find her out." 

" Why ? " asked the lady laughingly. 

" Because I don't trust that Grashwiler. A woman with 
a pretty face and an ounce of brains could sell him oat; 
ay, and us with him." 

'' Oh, say two ounces of brains. Mr. Wiles, Mr. Craah- 
wiler is no fool." 

'' Possibly, except when your sex is concerned, and it la 
very likely that this woman is his superior." 

'' I should think so," said Mrs. Hopkinson with a mia- 
chievous look. 

" Ah, you know her, then ? " 

''Not so well as I know him," said Mrs. H., quite 
seriously. " I wish I did." 

" Well, you '11 find out if she 's to be trusted I You are 
laughing — it is a serious matter I This woman " — - 

Mrs. Hopkinson dropped him a charming cortaej and 
said — 

« crest mai / " 
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Boyal Thatcher worked haid. That the hoyish little 
painter who shared his hospitality at the ^' Blue Mass " 
mine should afterward have little part in his active life 
seemed not inconsistent with his hahits. At present the 
mine was his only mistress^ claiming his entire time, ex- 
asperating him with fickleness, hut still requiring that 
supreme devotion of which his nature was capable. It is 
possible that Miss Carmen saw this too, and so set about 
with feminine tact, if not to supplement, at least to make 
her rival less pertinacious and absorbing. Apart from this 
object she zealously labored in her profession, yet with 
small pecuniary result, I fear. Local art was at a discount 
in California. The scenery of the country had not yet 
become famous ; rather, it was reserved for a certain East- 
em artist, already famous, to make it so, and people cared 
little for the reproduction, under their very noses, of that 
which they saw continually with their own eyes and valued 
not. So that little Mistress Carmen was fain to divert her 
artist soul to support her plump little material body, and 
made divers excursions into the region of ceramic art, paint- 
ing on velvet, illuminating missals, decorating china, and 
the like. I have in my possession some wax-flowers — a 
startling fuchsia, and a bewildering dahlia — sold for a 
mere pittance by this little lady, whose pictures lately took 
the prize at a foreign exhibition, shortly after she had been 
half-starved by a California public, and claimed by a Cali- 
fornia press as its fostered child of genius. 

Of these struggles and triumphs Thatcher had no know- 
ledge, yet he was perhaps more startled than he would 
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** Cocae to Wii2:imglcn at ODtCL Cunien de Haro.'' 
^ Carmea 'ifr Hjto ! "^ I griere to tfale that such vii 
tke preooropalftcni ci tlds oan. eleetcd bj fifte to be tliB 
hero of the soIiUlst azsaSocr epnode off this ftocj, thai for 
a mome&l he cooU aot recall her. When the honeat litHe 
figure tha:t had so mMxatsHlr stood op agpinst hiniy and bad 
ptoToi her sex bj aftervaids mimmg awaj from him, 
came back at last to his BeassoiT, he was aft finft mjatifisd 
and then self-reproaehfoL He had been, he felt Tagiiflfy, 
nntnie to bimsplf, He had been remisa to the aaU-eon- 
f eased daughter of his enemj. Yet whj ahoold ahe taU- 
graph to him, and vhat was she doing in Waahingtoo? 
To all these speculations, it is to be said to hia credit^ tbat 
he looked for no sentimental or romantic answer. Bojal 
Thatcher was natorallT modest and self-depredafting in hit 
relations to the other sex, as indeed most men, who are 
apt to be sacoessfol with women, generally are -i— deqnte a 
Tast degree of superannuated bosh to the oontraiy. For 
the half-dozen women who are startled by sheer andadtj 
into submission, there are scores who are piqned by a aelf- 
respectful patience. And where a woman has to do half 
the wooing, she generally makes a pretty sure thing of it 

In his bewilderment Thatcher had overiooked a letter 
lying on his table. It was from his Washington lawjrer. 
The concluding paragraph caught his eye : " Perhaps it 
would be well if you came here yourself ; Bosoommon is 
here, and they say there is a niece of Garda's, lately 
appeared, who is likely to get up a strong social sympathy 
for the old Mexican. I don't know that they expect to 
prove anything by her, but I 'm told she is attiactiye and 
clever, and has enlisted the sympathies of Uie delegatiao.'' 
Thatcher laid the letter down a little indignantly. Stioog 
men are quite as liable as weak women are to sudden 
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inoonsistencies on any question they may have in common. 
What right had this poor little bud he had cherished — he 
was quite satisfied now that he had cherished her, and 
really had suffered from her absence — what right had she 
to suddenly blossom in the sunshine of power^ to be, per- 
bapSy plucked and worn by one of his enemies ? He did 
not agree with his lawyer that she was in any way connected 
with his enemies ; he trusted to her masculine loyalty that 
far. But here was something vaguely dangerous to the 
feminine mind — position, flattery, power. He was almost 
as firmly satisfied now that he had been wronged and 
neglected as he had been positive a few moments before 
that he had been remiss in his attention. The irritation, 
although momentary, was enough to decide this strong 
man; he telegraphed to San Francisco, and having missed 
the steamer, secured an overland passage to Washington ; 
thought better of it, and partly changed his mind an hour 
after the ticket was purchased — but, manlike, having once 
made a practical step in a wrong direction, he kept on 
rather than admit an inconsistency to himself. Yet he 
was not entirely satisfied that his journey was a business 
one. The impulsive, weak little Mistress Carmen had 
evidently scored one against the strong man. 

Only a small part of the present great transcontinental 
railway at this time had been built, and was but piers at 
either end of a desolate and wild expanse as yet unbridged. 
When the overland traveler left the rail at Keno, he left, 
as it were, civilization with it, and until he reached the 
Nebraska frontier, the rest of his road was only the old 
emigrant trail traversed by the coaches of the Overland 
Company. Excepting a part of " DeviPs Canon," the way 
was unpicturesque and flat, and the passage of the Kocky 
Mountains, far from suggesting the alleged poetry of that 
region, was only a reminder of those sterile distances of a 
level New England landscape. The journey was a dreary 
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monotony, that was scarcely enlivened by its disoomforti, 
never amounting to actual accident or incident, but utterly 
destructive to all nervous tissue. Insanity often 8upe^ 
vened. '' On the third day out/' said Hank Monk, driver, 
speaking casually but charitably of a ''fare" — ''on the 
third day out, after axing no end of questions and getting 
no answers, he took to chewing straws that he picked outer 
the cushion, and kinder cussin' to himself. From that veiy 
day I knew it was all over with him, and I handed him 
over to his friends at ' Shy Ann,' strapped to the back aett, 
and ravin' and cussin' at Ben HoUiday, the genfmanly 
proprietor." It is presumed that the unfortunate tourist^s 
indignation was excited at the late Mr. Benjamin Hollidaj, 
then the proprietor of the line — an evidence of his insan- 
ity that no one who knew that large-hearted, fastidious, 
and elegantly cultured Califomian, since allied to foreign 
nobility, will for a moment doubt. 

Mr. Royal Thatcher was too old and experienced a 
mountaineer to do aught but accept patiently and cynicaUy 
his brother Califomian's method of increasing his profits. 
As it was generally understood that any one who came 
from California by that route had some dark design, the 
victim received little sympathy. Thatcher's equable tem* 
perament and indomitable will stood him in good stead, 
and helped him cheerfully in this emergency. He ate his 
scant meals, and otherwise took care of the functions of 
his weak human nature, when and where he could, without 
grumbling, and at times earned even the praise of his driver 
by his ability to " rough it." Which " roughing it," by 
the way, meant the ability of the passenger to accept the 
incompetency of the company. It is true there were times 
when he regretted that he had not taken the steamer, 
but then he reflected that he was one of a Vigilance Com- 
mittee, sworn to hang that admirable man, the late Com- 
modore William H. Vanderbilt, for certain pxaetices and 
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cnieliies done upon the bodies of certain steerage passengers 
by his line, and for divers irregularities in their transpor- 
tation. I mention this fact merely to show how so practical 
and stout a voyager as Thatcher might have confounded the 
perplexities attending the administration of a great steamship 
company with selfish greed and brutality, and that he, with 
other Califomians, may not have known the fact, since 
recorded by the Commodore's family clergyman, that the 
great millionaire was always true to the hymns of his child- 
hood. 

Nevertheless Thatcher found time to be cheerful and 
helpful to his fellow passengers, and even to be so far 
interesting to '' Yuba Bill," driver, as to have the box seat 
placed at his disposal. " But," said Thatcher, in some 
concern, '^ the box seat was purchased by that other gentle- 
man in Sacramento. He paid extra for it, and his name 's 
on your way-bill I " " That," said Yuba Bill, scornfully, 
" don't fetch me even ef he 'd chartered the whole shebang. 
Look yar, do you reckon I 'm goin' to sp'ile my temper by 
setting next to a man with a game eye. And such an eye I 
Grewhillikins I Why, dam my skin, the otber day when we 
war watering at Webster's, he got down and passed in front 
of the off-leader — that yer pinto colt that 's bin accustomed 
to injins, grizzlies, and buffalo, and I 'm blest ef, when her 
eye tackled his, ef she did n't jist git up and rar 'round, that 
I reckoned I 'd hev to go down and take them blinders off 
from Jter eyes and clap 'em on his." *' But he paid his 
money and is entitled to his seat," persisted Thatcber. 
"Mebbe he is — in the office of the kempeny," growled 
Yube Bill, " but it 's time some folks knowed that out in 
the plains I run this yer team myself." A fact wbich was 
self-evident to most of the passengers. "I suppose his 
authority is as absolute on this dreary waste as the captain 
of a ship's in mid-ocean," explained Thatcher to the baleful- 
eyed stranger. Mr. Wiles — whom the reader has recognized 
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— assented with the public side of his face, but looked 
vengeance at Yuba Bill with the other, while Thatcher, 
innocent of the presence of one of his worst enemies, 
placated Bill so far as to restore Wiles to his rights. Wiles 
thanked him. '' Shall I have the pleasure of your compsBy 
far ? " Wiles asked insinuatingly. " To Washington," re- 
plied Thatcher frankly. '' Washington is a gay city duiing 
the session," again suggested the stranger. ^' I 'm going on 
business," said Thatcher bluntly. 

A trifling incident occurred at Pine Tree Crossing which 
did not heighten Yuba Bill's admiration of the stranger. 
As Bill opened the double-locked box in the '' boot " of the 
coach — sacred to Wells, Fargo & Go.'s Express and the 
Overland Company's treasures — Mr. Wiles peroeived a 
small, black, morocco portmanteau among the paiceli. 
" Ah, you carry baggage there too ? " he said swaetlj. 
" Not often," responded Yuba BUI shortly. " Ah, this than 
contains valuables ? " '^ It belongs to that man whose seat 
you've got," said Yuba Bill, who, for insulting purposes of 
his own, preferred to establish the fiction that Wiles was an 
interloper, '^ and ef he reckons, in a sorter mixed kempeny 
like this, to lock up his portmantle, I don't know who's 
business it is. Who," continued Bill, lashing himself into 
a simulated rage, '' who, in blank, is running this yer team? 
Hey ? Mebbe you think, sittin' up thar on the box-seat, yoa 
are. Mebbe you think you kin see 'round comers with thai 
thav eye, and kin pull up for teams 'round comers, on down 
grades, a mile ahead ? " But here Thatcher, who with some- 
thing of Launcelot's concern for Modred, had a noble pity 
for all infirmities, interfered so sternly that Yuba Bill stopped. 

On the fourth day they struck a blinding snow-storm 
while ascending the dreary plateau that henceforward f<v 
six hundred miles was to be their road-bed. The horses, 
after floundering through the drift, gave out completely 
on reaching the next station, and the prospects aheftd, ta 
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all but the experienced eye, looked doubtful A few pas- 
sengers advised taking to sledges, others a postponement 
of the journey until the weather changed. Yuba Bill 
alone was for pressing forward as they were. " Two miles 
more and we 're on the high grade, whar the wind is strong 
enough to blow you through the windy and jist peart 
enough to pack away over them cliffs every inch of snow 
that falls. I'll jist skirmish round in and out o' them 
drifts on these four wheels, whar ye can't drag one o' them 
flat-bottomed dry goods boxes through a drift." Bill had 
a California whip's contempt for a sledge. But he was 
warmly seconded by Thatcher, who had the next best thing 
to experience, the instinct that taught him to read character, 
and take advantage of another man's experience. '' Them 
that wants to stop kin do so," said Bill, authoritatively, 
cutting the Gordian knot, '' them as wants to take a sledge 
can do so — thar 's one in the bam. Them as wants to go 
on with me and the relay will come on." Mr. Wiles 
selected the sledge and a driver, a few remained for the 
next stage, and Thatcher, with two others, decided to 
accompany Yuba Bill. These changes took up some valu- 
able time, and the storm continuing, the stage was run 
under the shed, the passengers gathering around the station 
fire, and not until after midnight did Yuba Bill put in the 
relays. " I wish you a good journey," said Wiles, as he 
drove from the shed as Bill entered. Bill vouchsafed no 
reply, but addressing himself to the driver, said curtly, as 
if giving an order for the delivery of goods, " Shove him 
out at Bawlings," passed contemptuously around to the 
tail-board of the sled and returned to the harnessing of his 
relay. 

The moon came out and shone high as Yuba Bill once 
more took the reins in his hands. The wind, which in- 
stantly attacked them as they reached the level, seemed to 
make the driver's theory plausible, and for half a mile the 
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road-bed was swept clean and frozen hard. Faiths on, t 
tongue of snow, extending from a boulder to the right, 
reached across their path to the height of two or three feet 
But Yuba Bill dashed through a part of it^ and by akiUfal 
mancBUvring circumvented the rest. But even as the 
obstacle was passed the coach dropped with an ominoat 
lurch on one side, and the off fore wheel flew off in the 
darkness. Bill threw the horses back on their haunches, 
but before their momentum could be checked the rear hind 
wheel slipped away, the vehicle rocked violently, plunged 
backwards and forwards, and stopped. 

Yuba Bill was on the road in an instant with his lantern. 
Then followed an outbreak of profanity which I regret^ for 
artistic purposes, exceeds that generous limit which a sym- 
pathizing public has already extended to me in the explioi- 
tion. Let me state, therefore, that in a very few momenta 
he succeeded in disparaging the characters of his employen, 
their male and female relatives, the coach builder, the 
station keeper, the road on which he traveled and the 
travelers themselves, with occasional broad expletives adp 
dressed to himself and his own relatives. For the spirit of 
this and a more cultivated poetry of expression, I beg to 
refer the temperate reader to the dd chapter of Job. 

The passengers knew Bill, and sat, conservative, patient 
and expectant. As yet the cause of the catastrophe wit 
not known. At last Thatcher's voice came from the box- 
seat — 

" AVhat 's up, BQl ? " 

'' Not a blank linch-pin in the whole blank coach," wit 
the answer. 

There was a dead silence. Yuba Bill executed a wild 
war dance of helpless rage. 

^' Blank the blank enchanted thing to blank ! " 

(I beg here to refer the fastidious and cultivated reader 
to the only adjective I have dared transcribe of this actual 
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oath which I once had the honor of hearing. He will, I 
trusty not fail to recognize the old classic cUenum in this 
wild Western objurgation.) 

" Who did it ? " asked Thatcher. 

Yuba Bill did not reply, but dashed up again to the box, 
unlocked the " boot," and screamed out — 

** The man that stole your portmantle — Wiles ! " 

Thatcher laughed. 

** Don't worry about that, Bill. A * biled ' shirt, an extra 
collar and a few papers. Nothing more." 

Yuba Bill slowly descended. When he 'reached the 
ground he plucked Thatcher aside by his coat sleeve. 

*^ Ye don't mean to say ye had nothing in that bag ye 
waz trying to get away with ? " 

'^ No," said the laughing Thatcher frankly. 

** And that Wiles wam't one 'o them detectives ? " 

** Not to my knowledge, certainly." 

Yuba Bill sighed sadly and returned to assist in the 
replacing of the coach on its wheels again. 

" Never mind. Bill," said one of the passengers sympathiz- 
ingly, " we '11 catch that man Wiles at ' Rawlings ' sure," 
and be looked around at the inchoate vigilance committee 
already " rounding into form " about him. 

" Ketch him ! " returned Yuba Bill derisively, " why 
we 've got to go back to the station, and afore we 're off agin 
he's pinted fur Clarmont on the relay we lose. Ketch 
him ! H— 11 's full of such ketches ! " 

There was clearly nothing to do but to go back to the 
station to await the repairing of the coach. While this 
was being done Yuba Bill again drew Thatcher aside. 

** I allers suspected that chap's game eye, but I did n't 
somehow allow for anything like this. I reckoned it was 
only the square thing to look arter things gen'rally, and 
'specially your traps. So, to purvent trouble and keep 
things about 'ekal, ez he was goin' away, I sorter lifted this 
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jer bag of biz oat/a the tail-boaid d hb alcigh. I doQ't 
knoir MS iu an j ex-ehange or eompennftioiiy bot it mtj 
gire je a chance to spot him agxxiy or him yoiL It atrikflt 
me as bein' far-minded and •quar,'' and with theae woida 
he deposited at the feet of the aatonnded Tbatchar the 
Uack traTeling hag of Mr. Wiles^ 

''Bat BiU — seeheie! I can't take thk!'' intenupled 
Thatcher hastil j. ^ Yoa can*t swear that be 'a taken my 
hag — and — and — hlank it all — thia won't do^ jou know. 
I We no right to this man*8 things, eren if '' -» 

'< Hold jour hoasea,'' said BOl giaTelj, ^ I ondertook to 
take charge o' joor trapa^ I did n't — at kaal that d— d 
wall ejed — Thar's a portmantle. I don't know wboia 
it is. Take it" 

Half amased, half emharrasasd, jat atill jmrtirtthig^ 
Thatcher took the hag in his handa. 

" Ye might open it in mj presenee,'' soggeafced T«faa 
Bill grsTelj. 

Thatcher, half-laoghinglj, did so. It was fall of 
and aemi-legal kx^dng docnmenta. Thatcher's own 
on one of them caught his e je ; he opened the paper haati]^ 
and perosed it. The smile faded from his lipa. 

<< WeU/' said Yuba Bill, '' suppose we eaU it a &ir as- 
change at present." 

Thatcher was still examining the papers. SoMenly this 
cautious, strong-minded man looked up into Yuba Ball's 
waiting face, and said quietly, in the despicable alang of the 
epoch and region — 

^ It 'a a go! Suppose we do." 
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XTTT 
HOW IT BECAME FAMOUS 

YubtL Bill was right in believing that Wiles would lose 
no time at Bawlings. He left there on a fleet horse before 
Bill had returned with the broken-down coach to the last 
station, and distanced the telegram sent to detain him two 
hours. Leaving the stage road and its dangerous tele- 
grai^ic stations, he pushed southward to Denver over the 
army trail, in company with a half-breed packer, crossing 
the Missouri before Thatcher had reached Julesburg. 
When Thatcher was at Omaha, Wiles was already in St. 
Louis, and as the Pullman car containing the hero of the 
** Blue Mass Mine " rolled into Chicago, Wiles was already 
walking the streets of the National Capital Nevertheless 
he had time en route to sink in the waters of the North 
Platte, with many expressions of disgust, the little black 
portmanteau belonging to Thatcher, containing his dressing 
case, a few unimportant letters, and an extra shirt, to 
wonder why simple men did not travel with their important 
documents and valxiables, and to set on foot some prudent 
and cautious inquiries regarding his ovm lost carpet-bag and 
its important contents. 

But for these trifles he had every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress of his plans. " It 's all right," said Mrs. 
Hopkinson merrily, '' while you and Grashwiler have been 
working with your ' stock ' and treating the whole world as 
if it could be bribed, I've done more with that earnest, 
self-believing, self-deceiving and perfectly pathetic Ros- 
common than all you fellows put together. Why I 've told 
his pitiful story and drawn tears from the eyes of senators 
and cabinet ministers. More than that, I've introduced 
him into society, put him in a dress coat — such a figure — 
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and you know how the hest folk worship everything that is 
outr^ as the sincere thing ; I 've made him a complete ano- 
cess. Why, only the other night, when Senator Mianancy 
and Judge Fitzdawdle were here, after making him tell his 
story — which you know I think he really helieyes — I 
sang, ' There came to the heach a poor exile of Erin,' and 
my husband told me afterwards it was worth at least a 
dozen votes." 

^' But about this rival of yours — this niece of Gar- 
cia's ? '' 

'' Another of your blunders — you men know nothing of 
women. Firstly, she 's a swarthy little brunette, with dots 
for eyes, and strides like a man, dresses like a dowdy, don't 
wear stays and has no style. Then she 's a single woman 
and alone, and although she affects to be an artist and has 
Bohemian ways, don't you see she can't go into .society 
without a chaperon or somebody to go with her? Non- 
sense ! " 

" But,'' persisted Wiles, " she must have some power ; 
there 's Judge Mason and Senator Peabody, who are con- 
stantly talking about her, and Dinwiddie of Virginia es- 
corted her through the Capitol the other day." 

Mistress Hopkinson laughed. ''Mason and Peabody 
aspire to be thought literary and artistic, and Dinwiddie 
wanted to pique m6 / " 

" But Thatcher is no fool " — 

'' Is Thatcher a lady's man ? " queried the lady suddenly. 

" Hardly, I should say," responded Wiles. " He pre- 
tends to be absorbed in his swindle and devoted to his 
mine, and I don't think that even you " — he stopped with 
a slight sneer. 

'' There, you are misunderstanding me again, and what is 
worse, you are mbunderstanding your case. Thatcher is 
pleased with her because he has probably seen no one else. 
Wait till he comes to Washington and has an opportunity 
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for comparison," and she cast a frank glance at her mirror^ 
where Wiles, with a sardonic bow, left her standing. 

Mr. Gashwiler was quite as confident of his own success 
with Congress. " We are within a few days of the end of 
the session. We will manage to have it taken up and 
rushed through before that fellow Thatcher knows what he 
is about." 

" If it could be done before he gets here," said Wiles, 
^' it 's a reasonably sure thing. He is delayed two days — 
he might have been delayed longer." Here Mr. Wiles 
sighed ; if the accident had happened on a mountain road, 
and the stage had been precipitated over the abyss ? What 
valuable time would have been saved and success become a 
surety I But Mr. Wiles' functions as an advocate did not 
include murder; at least he was doubtful if it could be 
taxed as costs. 

*' We need have no fears, sir," resumed Mr. Gashwiler, 
" the matter is now in the hands of the highest tribunal of 
appeal in the country. It will meet, sir, with inflexible 
justice. I have already prepared some remarks " — 

" By the way," interrupted Wiles infelicitously, " where 's 
your young man — your private secretary — Dobbs ? " 

The Congressman for a moment looked confused. '^ He 
is not here. And I must correct your error in applying 
that term to him. I have never put my confidence in the 
hands of any one." 

" But you introduced him to me as your secretary ? " 

" A mere honorary title, sir. A brevet rank. I might, 
it is true, have thought to repose such a trust in him. But 
I was deceived, sir, as I fear I am too apt to be when I 
permit my feelings as a man to overcome my duty as an 
American legislator. Mr. Dobbs enjoyed my patronage 
and the opportunity it gave me to introduce him into pub- 
lic life only to abuse it. He became, I fear, deeply in- 
debted. His extravagance was unlimited, his ambition 
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Tinbomided, but without, sir, a cash bask. I idTaneed 
money to him from time to time upon the little property 
you so generously extended to him for his services. But 
it was quietly dissipated. Yet, sir, such is the ingratitiide 
of man that his family lately appealed to me for aasistuice. 
I felt it was necessary to be stem, and I refused. I would 
not for the sake of his family say anything, but I hare 
missed, sir, books from my library. On the day after he 
left, two volumes of Patent Office reports and a Blue Book 
of Congress, purchased that day by me at a store on Penn- 
sylvania avenue, were missing — missing I I had difficulty, 
sir, great difficulty in keeping it from the papers ! " 

As Mr. Wiles had heard the story already from Gadi- 
wiler's acquaintance, with more or less free comment on the 
gifted legislator's economy, he could not help thinking that 
the difficulty had been great indeed. But he only fixed hit 
malevolent eye on Gashwiler and said — 

" So he is gone, eh ? " 

« Yes." 

'^ And you 've made an enemy of him ? That 's bad.** 

Mr. Grashwiler tried to look dignifiedly unconcerned, but 
something in his visitor's manner made him uneasy. 

*' I say it 's bad, if you have. Listen. Before I left 
here I found at a boarding-house where he had boarded, and 
still owed a bill, a trunk which the landlord retained. 
Opening it I found some letters and papers of yours, with 
certain memoranda of his, which I thought ought to be in 
your possession. As an alleged friend of his I redeemed 
the trunk by paying the amount of his bill, and secured the 
more valuable papers." 

Crash wiler's face, which had grown apoplectically suffused 
as Wiles went on, at last gasped, '^ But you got the trunk 
and have the papers ? " 

" Unfortunately, no ; and that 's why it 's bad." 

'' But good God I what have you done with them ? *^ 
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'* I 've lost them somewhere on the Overland Boad.'' 
Mr. Gashwiler sat for a few moments speechless^ vacillat- 
ing hetween a purple rage and a pallid fear. Then he said 
hoarsely — 

" They are all hlank forgeries — every one of them." 
'' Oh no ! " said Wiles, smiling hlankly on his dexter side, 
and enjoying the whole scene malevolently with his sinister 
eye. " Your papers are all genuine, and I won't say are 
not all right, hut unfortunately I had in the same hag some 
memoranda of my own for the use of my client, that, you 
understand, might he put to some had use if found hy a 
clever man." 

The two rascals looked at each other. There is, on the 
whole, really very little " honor among thieves " — at least 
great ones ; and the inferior rascal succumhed at the reflec- 
tion of what he might do if he were in the other rascaPs 
place. ''See here. Wiles," he said, relaxing his dignity 
with the perspiration that oozed from every pore, and made 
the collar of his shirt a mere limp rag. '< See here. We " 

— this first use of the plural was equivalent to a confession 

— " we must get them papers." 

" Of course," said Wiles coolly, " if we caUy and if 
Thatcher don't get wind of them." 

"He cannot." 

*' He was on the coach when I lost them, coming East." 

Mr. Gashwiler paled again. In the emergency he had 
recourse to the sidehoard and a bottle, forgetting Wiles. 
Ten minutes before, Wiles would have remained seated ; 
but it is recorded that he rose, took the bottle from the 
gifted Gashwiler's fingers, helped himself ^r$^ and then sat 
down. 

" Yes, but, my boy," said Gashwiler, now rapidly chang- 
ing situations with the cooler Wiles, " yes, but, old fellow," 
he added, poking Wiles with a fat forefinger, " don't you 
see the whole thing will be up before he gets here ? " 
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'^ Yes/' said Wiles gloomily, '' but those lazy, easy, hon- 
est men have a way of popping up just at the nick of time. 
They never need hurry ; all things wait for them. Why, 
don't you remember that on the very day Mrs. Hopkinaon 
and me and you got the President to sign that patent^ that 
very day one of them d — n fellows turns np from San 
Francisco or Australia, ha\dng taken his own time to get 
here ; gets here about half an hour after the President had 
signed the patent and sent it over to the office, finds the 
right man to introduce him to the President^ has a talk 
with him, makes him sign an order countermanding its 
issuance, and undoes all that has been done in six years in 
one hour." 

'^ Yes, but Congress is a tribunal that does not revoke its 
decrees," said Gashwiler with a return of his old manner ; 
'< at least," he added, observing an incredulous shrug in the 
shoulders of his companion, ^' at least during the session," 

" We shall see," said Wiles, quietly taking his hat 

<< We shall see, sir," said the member from Kemus with 
dignity. 

XIV 

WHO INTRIGUED FOR IT 

There was at this time in the Senate of the United States 
an eminent and respected gentleman, scholarly, orderly, 
honorable and radical — the fit representative of a scholarly, 
orderly, honorable and radical commonwealth. For many 
years he had held his trust with conscious rectitude, and a 
slight depreciation of other forms of merit, and for as many 
years had been as regularly returned to his seat by his cod- 
stituency with equally conscious rectitude in themselves, 
and an equal scepticism regarding others. Kemoved by 
his nature beyond the reach of certain temptations, and bj 
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circumstances beyond even the knowledge of otherS; his 
social and political integrity was spotless. An orator and 
practical debater, his refined tastes kept him from person- 
ality, and the public recognition of the complete unselfish- 
ness of his motives and the magnitude of his dogmas, pro- 
tected him from scurrility. His principles had never been 
appealed to by a bribe ; he had rarely been approached by 
an emotion. 

A man of polished taste in art and literature, and pos- 
sessing the means to gratify it, his luxurious home was 
filled with treasures he had himself collected, and further 
enhanced by the stamp of his own appreciation. His 
library had not only the elegance of adornment that his 
wealth could bring and his taste approve, but a certain 
refined negligence of habitual use and the easy disorder of 
the artist's workshop. All this was quickly noted by a 
young girl who stood on its threshold at the close of a dull 
January day. 

The card that had been brought to the Senator bore 
the name of " Carmen de Haro,'' and modestly, in the 
right-hand comer, in almost microscopic script, the further 
description of herself as '^ Artist." Perhaps the pictur- 
esqueness of the name and its historic suggestion caught the 
scholar's taste, for, when to his request, through his servant, 
that she would be kind enough to state her business, she 
replied as frankly that her business was personal to himself, 
he directed that she should be admitted. Then, entrench- 
ing himself behind his library table, overlooking a bastion 
of books, and a glacis of pamphlets and papers, and throw- 
ing into his forehead and eyes an expression of utter dis- 
qualification for anything but the business before him, he 
calmly awaited the intruder. 

She came, and for an instant stood, hesitatingly, framing 
herself as a picture in the door. Mrs. Hopkinson was 
right — she had '^ no style," unless an original and half 
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foreign qiiainlne« ooold be aJIed m There was m dee* 
peiate attempt risible to combine en Amfrrieen ebnwl with 
the habite of a mantilla, and it was always slipping from 
one sboolder, that was so supple and Tmoons as to betny 
the deficiencies of an edncatioii in stajn There was a 
duster of black curls aroond her low forehead^ fitting her 
so closely as to seem to be a part of the seal-ekin c^> die 
wore. Once, from the force of habit, she attempted to 
pat her shawl orer her head and talk throogh the folds 
gathered under her chin, bat an astonished look from the 
Senator checked her. NeYertheless, he felt lelioTedy and, 
rising, motioned her to a chair with a heartiness he would 
have scarcely shown to a Parisian toilleta. And when, with 
two or three qaick, long steps, she reached his side, and 
showed a frank, innocent, bat strong and determined little 
face, feminine only in its flash of eye and beanty of lip and 
chin curves, he put down the pamphlet he had taken up 
somewhat ostentatioosly, and gently begged to know her 
business. 

I think I have once before spoken of her Toioe — an 
organ more often cultivated by my fair countrywomen for 
singing than for speaking, which, considering that mudi 
of our practical relations with the sex are carried on with- 
out the aid of an opera score, seems a nustakoi notion of 
theirs — and of its sweetness, gentle inflection and nniaical 
emphasis. She had the advantage of having been trained 
in a musical language, and came of a race with whom 
catarrhs and sore throats were rare. So that in a few brief 
phrases she sang the Senator into acquieeoenoe as she 
imparted the plain libretto of her business — namely, a 
** desire to see some of his rare engravings." 

Now the engravings in question were certain etduagi 
of the early great apprentices of the art, and were, I am 
happy to believe, extremely rare. From my unprefeiionil 
view they were exceedingly bad — showing the meie 
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of something once perfected, but dear, of course, to the 
tme collector's soul. I don't belieye that Carmen really 
admired them either. But the minx knew that the Senator 
prided himself on having the only ^'pot-hooks" of the 
great " A " or the first artistic efforts of " B " — I leave 
the real names to he filled in by the connoisseur — and the 
Senator became interested. For the last year, two or three 
of these abominations had been hanging in his study, ut- 
terly ignored by the casual visitor. But here was appre- 
ciation I ''She was," she added, ''only a poor young 
artist^ unable to purchase such treasures, but equally un- 
able to resist the opportunity afforded her, even at the risk 
of seeming bold, or of obtruding upon a great man's pri- 
vacy," etc., etc. 

This flattery, which, if offered in the usual legal tender 
of the country, would have been looked upon as counter- 
feit, delivered here in a foreign accent, with a slightly 
tropical warmth, was accepted by the Senator as genuine. 
These children of the Sun are so impulsive I We, of 
course, feel a little pity for the person who thus transcends 
our standard of good taste and violates our conventional 
canons — but they are always sincere. The cold New 
Englander saw nothing wrong in one or two direct and 
extravagant compliments, that would have insured his 
visitor's early dismissal if tendered in the clipped metallic 
phrases of the commonwealth he represented. 

So that in a few moments the black, curly head of the 
little artist and the white, flowing locks of the Senator were 
close together bending over the rack that contained the 
engravings. It was then that Carmen, listening to a 
graphic description of the early rise of Art in the Nether- 
lands, forgot herself and put her shawl around her head, 
holding its folds in her little brown hand. In this situation 
they were, at different times during the next two hours, 
interrupted by five Congressmen, three Senators, a Cabinet 
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officer, and a Judge of the Supreme Bench — each of whom 
was quickly but courteously dismissed. Popular sentament, 
however, broke out in the hall. 

<< Well, I 'm blanked, but this gets me." (The speaker 
was a Territorial delegate.) 

'' At his time o' life, too, lookin' over pictures with a gal 
young enough to be his grandchild." (This from a vener- 
able official, since suspected of various erotic irr^ularitks.) 

''She don't handsome any." (The honorable member 
from Dakotah.) 

« This accounts for his protracted silence during the 
session." (A serious colleague from the Senator's own 
State.) 

" Oh, blank it all ! " (Omnes.) 

Four went home to tell their wives. There are few 
things more touching in the matrimonial compact than the 
superb frankness with which each confide to each the varioai 
irregularities of their friends. It is upon these sacred oon. 
fidences that the firm foundations of marriage rest un- 
shaken. 

Of course the objects of this comment, at least one of 
them, were quite oblivious. '' I trust," said Carmen timidly, 
when they had for the fourth time regarded in rapt admira- 
tion an abominable something by some Dutch wood-chop- 
per, '' I trust I am not keeping you from your great friendsy" 

— her pretty eyelids were cast down in tremulous distress 

— ''I should never forgive myself. Perhaps it is impor- 
tant business of the State ? " 

'' Oh dear, no ! Thet/ will come again — it 's tkeir 
business." 

The Senator meant it kindly. It was as near the perilous 
edge of a compliment as your average cultivated Boston 
man ever ventures, and Carmen picked it up, femininely, 
by its sentimental end. '' And I suppose / shall not 
trouble you again ? " 
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'^ I shall always be proud to place the portfolio at your 
disposal. Command me at any time/' said the Senator, 
with dignity. 

** You are kind. You are good," said Carmen, " and I — 
I am but — look you — only a poor girl from California, 
that you know not." 

** Pardon me. I know your country well." And indeed 
he could have told her the exact number of bushels of 
wheat to the acre in her own county of Monterey, its voting 
population, its political bias. Yet of the more important 
product before him, after the manner of book-read men, he 
knew nothing. 

Carmen was astonished, but respectful. It transpired 
presently that she was not aware of the rapid growth of the 
silk- worm in her own district, knew nothing of the Chinese 
question, and very little of the American mining laws. 
Upon these questions the Senator enlightened her fully. 
'^ Your name is historic, by the way," he said pleasantly ; 
** there was a Knight of Alcantara, a ' de Haro,' one of the 
emigrants with Las Casas." 

Carmen nodded her head quickly, '' Yes ; my great-great- 
great-g-r-e-a-t grandfather ! " 

The Senator stared. 

*' Oh yes. I am the niece of Victor Castro, who married 
my father's sister." 

<<The Victor Castro of the Blue Mass Mine?" asked 
the Senator abruptly. 

"Yes," quietly. 

Had the Senator been of the Gashwiler type, he would 
have expressed himself, after the average masculine fashion, 
by a long-drawn whistle. But his only perceptible appre- 
tiation of a sudden astonishment and suspicion in his mind 
was a lowering of the social thermometer of the room so 
decided that poor Carmen looked up innocently, chilled, 
and drawing her shawl closer round her shoulders. 
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'^ I have something more to ask/' said Carmen, l^Migiiig 
her head — " it is a great, oh, a very great favor." 

The Senator had retreated behind his bastion of bodn 
again, and was visibly preparing for an assault He saw it 
all now. He had been, in some vague way, deluded. He 
had given confidential audience to the niece of one of tlie 
Great Claimants before Congress. The inevitable axe bad 
come to the grindstone. What might not this woman dare 
ask of him ? He was the more implacable that he felt he 
had already been prepossessed — and honestly prepoooeoaed 

— in her favor. He was angry with her for having pleased 
him. Under the icy polish of his manner there were oertaia 
Puritan callosites caused by early strait-lacing. He wis 
not yet quite free from his ancestor's cheerful ethics, that 
Nature, as represented by an Impulse, was as much to be 
restrained as Order represented by a Quaker. 

Without apparently noticing his manner, Carmen wenl 
on, with a certain potential freedom of style, gesture, and 
manner scarcely to be indicated in her mere words. '^ Yoq 
know, then, I am of Spanish blood, and that, in what 
my adopted country, our motto was, ^Qod and 
It was of you, sir — the great Emancipator — the apostle of 
that Liberty — the friend of the down-trodden and op- 
pressed — that I, as a child, first knew. In the histories 
of this great country I have read of you, I have learned 
your orations. I have longed to hear you in your own 
pulpit deliver the creed of my ancestors. To hear yon, of 
yourself, speak, ah ! Madre de Dios ! what ahall I say «— 
speak the oration eloquent to make the — what yon eall 

— the debate, that is what I have for so long hoped. £h I 
Pardon — you are thinking me foolish — wild, eh — a smaU 
child — eh ? " 

Becoming more and more dialectical as she went on, die 
said suddenly, '' I have you of myself offended. Yoa 
mad of me as a bold, bad child ? Is it so ? " 
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The Senator, as Yisibly becoming limp and weak again 
behind his eutrenchmenta, managed to say, '* Oh, no I '' 
then, '' BeaUy 1 " and finally, '' Tha^-nks ! '' 

** I am here hat for a day. I rettim to California in a 
day, as it were to-mozrow. I shall never — never hear 
yoa speak in your place in the Capitol of this great coun- 
try?'' 

The Senator said, hastily, that he feared, he in fact was 
convinced, that his duty during this session was required 
more at his desk, in the committee work, than in speak- 
ing etc, etc 

^^ Ah," said Carmen, sadly, '' it is true, then, all this that 
I have heard. It is true that what they have told me -— 
that yoa have given up the great party — that your voice is 
not longer heard in the old — what you call this — eh -^ 
the old ufUM ? '' 

"If any one has told you that. Miss De Haro,'' re- 
sponded the Senator, sharply, ''he has spoken foolishly. 
Yoo have been nusinformed. May I ask who " — 

'' Ah ! '' said Carmen, '' I know not I It is in the air I 
I am a stranger. Perhaps I am de-ceived. But it is of all. 
I say to them. When shall I hear him speak ? I go day 
after day to the Capitol, I watch him — the great Emanci- 
pator — but it is of business, eh ? — it is the claim of that 
one, it is the Tax, eh ? it is the Impost, it is the Post- 
office, bat it is the great speech of Human Bights — nevery 
ravEB. I say, 'How arrives all this?' And some say 
and shake their heads, 'Never again he speaks.' He is 
what you call ' played ' — yes, it is so, eh ? ' played out.' 
I know it not — it is a word from Bos-ton, perhaps ? 
They say he has — eh, I speak not the English well — the 
party he has ' shaken,' ' shook ' — yes — he has the Party 
' shaken,' eh ? It is right — it is the language of Boston, 
eh?" 

" Permit me to say, Miss De Haro," returned the Sen- 
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ator^ rising with some asperity, ''that you seem to baTO 
heen unfortunate in your selection of acquaintances, and 
still more so in your ideas of the deriyations of the Eng- 
lish tongue. The — er — the — er — expressions you ha?e 
quoted are not common to Boston, but emanate, I beliere, 
from the West.'' 

Carmen De Haro contritely buried everything but her 
black eyes in her shawl. 

'' No one," he continued more gently, sitting down again, 
'' has the right to forecast from my past what I intend to 
do in the future, or designate the means I may choose to 
serve the principles I hold or the Party I represent. Those 
are viy functions. At the same time, should occasion — or 
opportunity — for we are within a day or two of the dose 
of the Session " — 

" Yes," interrupted Carmen, sadly, "I see — it will be 
some business, some claim, something for somebody — ah I 
Madre de Dios — you will not speak, and I " — 

'^ When do you thiuk of returning ? " asked the Senator, 
with grave politeness, " when are we to lose you ? " 

'^ I shall stay to the last — to the end of the Session,'' 
said Carmen. ''And now I shall go." She got up and 
pulled her shawl viciously over her shoulders with a pretty 
pettishness, perhaps the most feminine thing she bad done 
that evening. Possibly, the most genuine. 

The Senator smiled affably : " You do not deserve to 
be disappointed in either case ; but it is later than you 
imagine ; let me help you on the shorter distance with my 
carriage ; it is at the door." 

He accompanied her gravely to the carriage. As it 
rolled away she buried her little figure in its ample cushions 
and chuckled to herself, albeit a little hysterically. When 
she had reached her destination she found herself crying, 
and hastily, and somewhat angrily, dried her eyes as tbe 
drew up at the door of her lodgings. 
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" How have you prospered ? " asked Mr. Harlowe, of 
counsel for Boyal Thatcher, as he gallantly assisted her 
from the carnage. ''I have been waiting here for two 
hours ; your interview must have been prolonged — that was 
a good sign." 

''Don't ask me now/' said Carmen, a little savagely, 
" I 'm worn out and tired." 

Mr. Harlowe bowed. ''I trust you will be better to- 
morrow, for we expect our friend, Mr. Thatcher." 

Carmen's brown cheek flushed slightly. ''He should 
have been here before. Where is he ? What was he 
doing?" 

" He was snowed up on the plains. He is coming as 
last as steam can carry him, but he may be too late." 

Carmen did not reply. 

The lawy'er lingered. "How did you find the great 
New England Senator ? " he asked, with a slight profes- 
sional levity. 

Carmen was tired, Carmen was worried. Carmen was a 
little self-reproachful, and she kindled easily. Conse- 
quently she said icily — 

" I found him a gentleman / " 

XV 

HOW IT BSCAMB UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

The closing of the LXTX Congress was not unlike the 
closing of the several preceding Congresses. There was 
the same unbusiness - like, impractical haste; the same 
hurried, unjust, and utterly inadequate adjustment of un- 
finished, ill-digested business, that would not have been 
tolerated for a moment by the sovereign people in any 
private interest they controlled. There were frauds rushed 
through ; there were long - suffering, righteous demands 
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shelved ; there were honest, unpaid debts dishonored hj 
scant appropriations ; there were closing scenes which 
only the saving sense of American humor kept from being 
utterly vile. The actors, the l^islators themselTes, knew 
it and laughed at it ; the commentators, the Press, knew it 
and laughed at it ; the audience, the great American peo- 
ple knew it and laughed at it. And nobody for an in- 
stant conceived that it ever, under any circamstaiioes^ might 
be otherwise. 

The claim of Roscommon was among the Unfinishied 
Business. The claimant himself, haggard, pathetic, impCR^ 
tunate and obstinate, was among the Unfinished Bnmaem. 
Various Congressmen, more or less interested in the saoeesi 
of the claim, were among the Unfinished Basineas. The 
member from Fresno, who had changed his derringer for a 
speech against the claimant, was among Ae Unfinished 
Business. The gifted Grashwiler, uneasy in his soul over 
certain other unfinished business in the shape of his miiMng 
letters, but dropping oil and honey as he mingled with hit 
brothers, was King of Misrule and Lord of the Unfinished 
Business. Pretty Mrs. Hopkinson, prudently escorted hj 
her husband, but imprudently ogled by admiring Coa g ies i 
men, lent the charm of her presence to the finishing of Un- 
finished Business. One or two editors, who bid dieems of 
a finished financial business, arising out of unfinished bafli> 
ness, were there also, like ancient bards, to record with 
psBan or threnody the completion of Unfinished Bosinesi. 
Various unclean birds, scenting carrion in Unfinished Bna- 
ness, hovered in the halls or roosted in the Lobby. 

The lower house, under the tutelage of their gifted (3ash- 
wiler, drank deeply of Koscommon and his intoxicatuig 
claim, and passed the half empty bottle to the Senate as 
Unfinished Business. But alas I in the very rush and storm 
and tempest of the finishing business, an unlooked-for inte^ 
TUption arose in the person of a great Senator whoee power 
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none could oppose, whose right to free and extended utter- 
ance at all times none could gainsay. A claim for poultry^ 
violently seized by the army of Sherman during his march 
through Georgia, from the hen-coop of an alleged loyal 
Irishman^ opened a constitutional question, and with it the 
lips of the great Senator. 

For seyen hours he spoke eloquently, earnestly, con- 
Tincingly. For seven hours the old issues of party and 
policy were severally taken up and dismissed in the old 
fomUe rhetoric that had early made him famous. Inter- 
mplicm from other Senators, now forgetful of Unfinished 
BmniMSS and wild with reanimated party zeal ; interruptions 
from certain Senators mindful of Unfinished Business, and 
unable to pass the Bosoommcm bottle, only spurred him to 
fresh exertion. The tocsin sounded in the Senate was heard 
in the lower house. Highly excited members congregated 
ai the doors of the Senate, and left Unfinished Business to 
take care of itself. 

Left to itself for seven hours. Unfinished Business 
gnashed its false teeth and tore its wig in impotent fury in 
corridor and hall. For seven hours the gifted Gashwiler 
had continned the manufacture of oil and honey, whose 
sweetness, however, was slowly palling upon the Congres- 
sional Kp ; for seven hours Boscommon and friends beat 
with impatient feet the lobby and shook fists, more or less 
diseolored, at the disfoguished Senator. For seven hours 
tlie<me or two editors were obliged to sit and calmly compli- 
ment the great speech which that night flashed over the 
wires of a continent with the old electric thriU. And, 
worse than all, they were obliged to record with it the 
dosing of the LXIX Congress, with more than the usual 
amount of Unfinished Business. 

A little group of friends surrounded the great Senator 
with hymns of praise and congratulations. Old adversaries 
saluted him courteously as they passed by, with the respect 
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of strong men. A little woman with a shawl drawn over her 
shoulders, and held with one small hiown hand, approached 
him timidly — 

" I speak not the English well," she said gently, '^ bat I 
have read much. I have read in the plays of your Shake- 
speare. I would like to say to you the words of Rosalind 
to Orlando, when he did fight : ^ Sir, you have wrestled 
well, and have overthrown more than your enemies.' " And 
with these words she was gone. 

Yet not so quickly but that pretty Mrs. Hopkinson, 
coming — as Victrix always comes to Victor — to thank the 
great Senator, albeit the faces of her escorts were shrouded 
in gloom, saw the shawled figure disappear. 

" There," she said, pinching Wiles i^ischievously, ** there ! 
that 's the woman you were afraid of. Look at her. Look 
at that dress. Ah, heavens! look at that shawL Didn't 
I tell you she had no style ? " 

" Who is she ? " said Wiles sullenly. 

'' Carmen de Haro, of course," said the lady yivaciously. 
" What are you hurrying away so for ? You 're absolutely 
pulling me along." 

Mr. Wiles had just caught sight of the travel-worn heb 
of Royal Thatcher among the crowd that thronged the stair* 
case. Thatcher appeared pale and distrait ; Mr. Harlowe, 
his counsel, at his side, rallied him. 

^' No one would think you had just got a new lease of 
your property, and escaped a great swindle. What's the 
matter with you ? Miss De Haro passed us just now. It 
was she who spoke to the Senator. Why did you not 
recognize her ? " 

" I was thinking," said Thatcher gloomily. 

*^ Well, you take things coolly ! And certainly yon an 
not very demonstrative towards the woman who saved yon 
to-day. For as sure as you live it was she who drew that 
^ speech out of the Senator." 
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Thatcher did not reply, but moved away. He had 
noticed Carmen de Hare, and was about to greet her with 
mingled pleasure and embarrassment. But he had heard 
her compliment to the Senator, and this strong, preoccupied, 
automatic man, who only ten days before had no thought 
beyond bis property, was now thinking more of that compli- 
ment to another than of his success — and was beginning to 
hate the Senator who had saved him, the lawyer who stood 
beside him, and even the little figure that had tripped down 
the steps unconscious of hiuL 

XVI 

AND WHO FORGOT IT 

It was somewhat inconsistent with Royal Thatcher's em- 
barrassment and sensitiveness that he should, on leaving the 
Capitol, order a carriage and drive directly to the lodgings 
of Miss De Haro. That on finding she was not at home 
be should become again sulky and suspicious, and even be 
ashamed of the honest impulse that led him there, was, I 
suppose, man-like and natural. He felt that he had done 
all that courtesy required: he had promptly answered her 
despatch with his presence. If she chose to be absent at 
such a moment, he had at least done his duty. In short, 
there was scarcely any absurdity of the imagination which 
this once practical man did not permit himself to indulge 
in, yet always with a certain consciousness that he was al- 
lowing his feelings to run away with him — a fact that did 
not tend to make him better humored, and rather inclined 
him to place the responsibility of the elopement on some- 
body else. If Miss De Haro had been home, etc., etc., 
and not going into ecstacies over speeches, etc, etc., and 
had attended to her business — t. e., being exactly what he 
had supposed her to be — all this would not have happened. 
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I am aware that this will not heighten the reader's re- 
spect for my hero. But I fancy that the imperceptible 
progress of a sincere passion in the matured strong man k 
apt to be marked with even more than the usual haste and 
absurdity of callous youth. The fever that runs riot in the 
veins of the robust is apt to pass your ailing weakling by. 
Possibly there may be some immunity in inoculation. It ii 
Lothario who is always self-possessed and does and says the 
right thing, while poor honest Csslebs becomes ridiculooi 
with genuine emotion. 

He rejoined his lawyer in no very gracious mood. The 
chambers occupied by Mr. Harlowe were in the basement 
of a private dwelling once occupied and made historic by 
an Honorable Somebody, who, however, was remembered 
only by the landlord and the last tenant. There were varioos 
shelves in the walls divided into compartments, sarcastically 
known as ^^ pigeon-holes," in which the dove of peace had 
never rested, but which still perpetuated, in their legends, 
the feuds and animosities of suitors now but common dost 
together. There was a portrait, apparently of a cherub^ 
which on nearer inspection turned out to be a famous Eng- 
lish Lord Chancellor in his flowing wig. There were books 
with dreary, unenlivening titles — egotistic always, as re- 
cording Smith's opinions on this, and Jones's commentaries 
on that. There was a handbill tacked on the wall, which al 
first offered hilarious suggestions of a circus or a steamboat 
excursion, but which turned out only to be a sheriff's sale. 
There were several oddly-shaped packages in newspaper 
wrappings, mysterious and awful in dark corners, that might 
have contained forgotten law papers or the previous week's 
washing of the eminent counsel. There were one or two 
newspapers, which at first offered entertaining prospects to 
the waiting client, but always proved to be a law record or 
a Supreme Court decision. There was the host of a late 
distinguished jurist, which apparently had never been dusted 
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since he himself hecame dust, and had already grown a per- 
ceptihly dusty moustache on his severely-judicial upper lip. 
It was a cheerless place in the sunshine of day ; at night, 
when it ought, hy every suggestion of its dusty past, to 
have been left to the vengeful ghosts, the greater part of 
whose hopes and passions were recorded and gathered 
there — when in the dark the dead hands of forgotten men 
were stretched from their dusty graves to fumble once more 
for their old title deeds — at night, when it was lit up by 
flaring gaslight, the hollow mockery of this dissipation was 
so apparent that people in the streets, looking through the 
illuminated windows, felt as if the privacy of a family vault 
had been intruded upon by body-snatchers. 

Koyal Thatcher glanced around the room, took in all its 
dreary suggestions in a half-weary, half-indifferent sort of 
way, and dropped into the lawyer's own revolving chair as 
that gentleman entered from the adjacent room. 

" Well, you got back soon, I see," said Harlowe briskly. 

** Yes," said his client without looking up, and with this 
notable distinction between himself and all other previous 
clients, that he seemed absolutely less interested than the 
lawyer. "Yes, I 'm here, and upon my soul I don't exactly 
know why." 

"You told me of certain papers you had discovered," 
Mdd the lawyer suggestively. 

" Oh yes," returned Thatcher with a slight yawn. " I've 
got here some papers somewhere " — he began to feel in his 
coat-pocket languidly — " but, by the way, this is a rather 
dreary and Grod-forsaken sort of place ! Let 's go up to 
Welcker's, and you can look at them over a bottle of 
champagne." 

" After I 've looked at them, I 've something to show you 
myself," said Harlowe, " and as for the champagne, we '11 
have that in the other room, by and by. At present I want 
to have my head clear, and yours too — if you '11 oblige me 
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by becoming sufficiently interested in your own affiiin to 
talk to me about tbem." 

Thatcber was gazing abstractedly at the fixe. He started. 
" I dare say," he began, " I 'm not very interesting ; yet it 'a 
possible that my affairs have taken up a little too much of 
my time. However " — he stopped, took from bis pocket 
an envelope and threw it on the desk — '^ there are some 
papers. I don't know what value they may be ; that is for 
you to determine. I don't know that I 've any legal right 
to their possession — that 's for you to say, too. They 
came to me in a queer way. On the overland journey hers 
I lost my bag, containing my few traps and some letters and 
papers ' of no value,' as the advertisements always say, ' to 
any but the owner.' Well, the bag was lost^ but the stage- 
driver declares that it was stolen by a fellow-passenger, a — 
man by the name of Giles, or Stiles, or Biles " — 

"Wiles," said Harlowe earnestly. 

" Yes," continued Thatcher, suppressing a yawn ; " yes, 
I guess you're right — Wiles. Well, the stage-driver, 
firmly believing this, goes to work and quietly and unos- 
tentatiously steals — I say, have you got a cigar ? '' 

" I '11 get you one." 

Harlowe disappeared in the adjoining room. Thatcher 
dragged Harlowe's heavy revolving desk chair, which never 
before had been removed from its sacred position, to the 
fire, and began to poke the coals abstractedly. 

Harlowe reappeared with cigars and matches. Thatcher 
lit one mechanically, and said between the puffs — 

" Do you — ever — talk — to yourself ? " 

"No! — why?" 

"I thought I heard your voice just now in the other 
room. Anyhow, this is an awful spooky place. If I stayed 
here alone half an hour I 'd fancy that the Lord Chancellor 
up there would step down in his robes, out of his frame, to 
keep me company." 
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^* Nonsense ! When I 'm busy I often sit here and write 
until after midnight. It 's so quiet ! " 

*' D — mnably so I " 

^* Well, to go back to the papers. Somebody stole your 
bag, or you lost it. You stole " — 

"The driver stole," suggested Thatcher, so languidly 
that it could hardly be called an interruption. 

" Well, we '11 say the driver stole, and passed over to you 
as his accomplice, confederate, or receiver, certain papers 
belonging " — 

" See here, Harlowe, I don't feel like joking in a ghostly 
law office after midnight. Here are your facts. Yuba Bill, 
the driver, stole a bag from this passenger, Wiles, or Smiles, 
and handed it to me to insure the return of my own. I 
found in it some papers concerning my case. There they 
are. Do with them what you like." 

Thatcher turned his eyes again abstractedly to the fire. 

Harlowe took out the first paper. 

** A-w, this seems to be a telegram. Yes, eh ? ' Come 
to Washington at once. Carmen de Haro.' " 

Thatcher started, and blushed like a girl, and hurriedly 
reached for the paper. '' Nonsense. That 's a mistake. A 
despatch I mislaid in the envelope." 

" I see," said the lawyer drily. 

" I thought I had torn it up," continued Thatcher, after 
an awkward pause. I regret to say that here that usually 
truthful man elaborated a fiction. He had consulted it a 
dozen times a day on the journey, and it was quite worn in 
its enfoldings. Harlowe's quick eye had noticed this, but 
he speedily became interested and absorbed in the other 
papers. Thatcher lapsed into contemplation of the fire. 

" Well," said Harlowe, finally turning to his client, 
" here 's enough to unseat Gashwiler, or close bis mouth. 
As to the rest, it 's good reading — but I needn't tell you 
— no legal evidence. But it 's proof enough to stop them 
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from ever trying it again — when the existence of this 
record is made known. Bribery is & hard thing to fix on a 
man: the only witness is naturally pariieeps eriminu — 
bat it would not be easy for them to explain away this ras- 
cal's recorL <^e or two things I don't understood : What 's 
thi^ opposite the Hon. X.'s name, ^Took the medicine 
nicely, antl feels better ? ' — and here, just in the maigiiiy 
after Y/s, ' Must be labored with ? ' " 

'* I suppose our California slang borrows largely from 
the medical and spiritual professions/* returned Thatcher. 
'' But is n't it odd that a man should keep a conscientious 
reconl of his own villainy ? " 

Harlowe, a little abashed at his want of knowledge ol 
American metaphor, now felt himself at home. ** Well, na 
It 's not unusual. In one of those books yonder there ii 
the record of a case where a man, who had committed a 
series of nameless atrocities, extending over a period of 
years, absolutely kept a memorandum of them in his pocket 
diarv. It was produced in Court. Why, my dear fellow, 
one half our business arises from the fact that men and 
women are in the habit of keeping letters and docnments 
that they might — I don't say, you know, that they on^A/, 
that's a (question of sentiment or ethics — but that they 
mujht destroy.'* 

Thatcher, half-mechanically, took the telegram of poor 
Carmen and threw it- in the fire. Harlowe noticed the act 
and smiled. 

" I '11 venture to say, however, that there 'a nothing 
in the bag that you lost that need give you a moment's un- 
easiness. It's only your rascal or fool who carries with 
him that which makes him his own detective. 

" I had a friend," continued Harlowe, " a clever fellow 
enough, but who was so foolish as to seriously complicate 
himself with a woman. He was himself the soul of honor, 
and at the beginning of their correspondence he propoaed 
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that thej should each return the other's letters with their 
answer. They did so for years, hut it cost him ten thou- 
sand dollars and no end of trouhle, after all." 

" Why ? " asked Thatcher simply. 

'' Because he was such an egotistical ass as to keep the 
letter proposing it, which she had duly returned, among 
his papers as a sentimental record. Of course somehody 
eventually found it." 

" Good-night," said Thatcher, rising abruptly. " If I 
stayed here much longer, I should begin to disbelieve my 
own mother." 

" I have known of such hereditary traits," returned Har- 
lowe, with a laugh. " But come, you must not go without 
the champagne." He led the way to the adjacent room, 
which proved to be only the antechamber of another, on 
the threshold of which Thatcher stopped with genuine sur- 
prise. It was an elegantly furnished library. 

" Sybarite ! Why was I never here before ? " 

^^ Because you came as a client ; to-night you are my 
guest. All who enter here leave their business, with their 
hats, in the hall. Look ; there is n't a law-book on those 
shelves; that table never was defaced by a title-deed or 
parchment. You look puzzled ? Well, it was a whim of 
mine to put my residence and my workshop under the same 
roof, yet so distinct that they would never interfere with 
each other. You know the house above is let out to 
lodgers. I occupy the first floor with my mother and sister, 
and this is my parlor. I do my work in that severe room 
that fronts the street ; here is where I play. A man must 
have something else in life than mere business. I find it 
less harmful and expensive to have my pleasure here." 

Thatcher had sunk moodily in the embracing arms of an 
easy chair. He was thinking deeply ; he was fond of books 
too, and like all men who have Tared hard and led wander- 
ing lives, he knew the value of cultivated repose. Like all 
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men who have been obliged to sleep under bUnkets and in 
the open air, he appreciated the Inxnriefl of linen sheets and 
a frescoed roof. It ia^ by the way, only joor sick cit j cleric 
or your dyspeptic clergyman, who fancy that they hare 
found in the bad bread, fried steaks and frowiy flannels of 
mountain picnicking the true art of living. And it is a 
somewliat notable fact that your true mountaineer or your 
gentleman who has been obliged to honestly '* rough it^^ do 
not, as a general thing, write books about its adTantages or 
implore their fellow mortals to come and share their soli- 
tude and their discomforts. 

Thoroughly appreciating the taste and comfort of Hai^ 
lowers library, yet half enyious of its owner, and half sospi- 
ciou3 that his own earnest life for the past few years might 
have been different, Thatcher suddenly started from hii 
seat and walked towards a parlor easel, whereon stood a 
picture. It was Carmen de Haro's first sketch of the f oniaos 
and the Mine. 

'^ I see you are taken with that picture," said Harlowe, 
pausing with the champagne bottle in his hand. '' Yoa 
show your good taste. It 's been much admired. Observe 
how splendidly that firelight plays over the sleeping fsee 
of that figure, yet brings out by very contrast its almost 
death-like repose. Those rocks are powerfully handled; 
what a suggestion of mystery in those shadows? Yoa 
know the painter ? '' 

Thatcher murmured " Miss de Haro," with a new and 
rather odd self-consciousness in speaking her name. 

" Yes. And you know the story of the picture, of 
course ? " 

Thatcher thought he did n't — well no, in fact, he did not 
remember. 

" Why, this recumbent figure was an old Spanish lover 
of hers, whom she believed to have been murdered iheie. 
It 's a ghastly fancy, ain't it ? " 
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Two things annoyed Thatcher ; first, the epithet ''lover/' 
as applied to Concho hy another man ; second, that the 
picture helonged to him ; and what the d — 1 did she mean 
by — 

" Yes," he hroke out finally, " hut how did you get it ? " 

" Oh, I bought it of her. I 've been a sort of patron of 
hers ever since I found out how she stood toward us. As 
she was quite alone here in Washington, my mother and 
sister have taken her up, and have been doing the social 
thing." 

'' How long since ? " asked Thatcher. 

'' Oh, not long. The day she telegraphed you she came 
here to know what she could do for us, and when I said 
nothing could be done except to keep Congress off — why, 
she went and did it. For «Ae, and she alone, got that 
speech out of the Senator. But," he added, a little mis- 
chievously, " you seem to know very little about her ? " 

" No I — I — that is — I 've been very busy lately," 
letomed Thatcher, staring at the picture, '' does she come 
here often ? " 

** Yes, lately, quite often ; she was here this evening with 
mother — was here, I think, when you came." 

Thatcher looked intently at Harlowe. But that gentle- 
man's face betrayed no confusion. Thatcher refilled his 
glass a little awkwardly, tossed off the liquor at a draught, 
and rose to his feet. 

'' Come, old fellow, you 're not going now, I shan't permit 
it," said Harlowe, laying his hand kindly on his client's 
shoulder. " You 're out of sorts ! Stay here with me to- 
night. Our accommodations are not large, but are elastic. 
I can bestow you comfortably until morning. Wait here 
a moment while I give the necessary orders." 

Thatcher was not sorry to be left alone. In the last 
half-hour he had become convinced that his love for 
Carmen de Haro had been in some way most dreadfully 
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Itetcarj on Hie centre table, and then sat down hopelessly 
in his chair. And then a pair of velvet fingers slid into 
his with the matches, and this audible, musical state- 
ment — 

'' It is a match you are seeking ? Here is of them." 

Thatcher flushed, embarrassed, nervous — feeling the 
ridicalouBness of saying ''Thank you'' to a dark Some- 
body — struck the match, beheld by its brief, uncertain 
^immer. Carmen de Haro beside him, burned his fingers, 
eoughed, dropped the match, and was cast again into outer 
darkness. 

''Let me try I" 

Carmen struck a match, jumped briskly on the chair, 
lit the gas, jumped lightly down again and said, '' You do 
like to sit in the dark — eh ? So am I — sometimes, 
alone." 

<< Miss de Haro," said Thatcher, with sudden, honest 
earnestness, advancing with outstretched hands, '' believe 
Be, I am sincerely delighted, overjoyed again to meet " — 

She had, however, quickly retreated as he approached, 
•naooneing herself behind the high back of a large antique 
ehair, on the cushion of which she knelt. I regret to add 
also that she slapped his outstretched fingers a little sharply 
with her inevitable black fan as he still advanced. 

'' We are not in California. It is Washington. It is 
after midnight. I am a poor girl, and I have to lose — 
what you call — *a character.' You shall sit over there," 
she pointed to the sofa, '' and I shall sit here," she rested 
her boyish head on the top of the chair, '^ and we shall 
talk, for I have to speak to you — Don Royal." 

Thatcher took the seat indicated, contritely, humbly, 
submissively. Carmen's little heart was touched. But 
she still went on over the back of the chair. 

'' Don Boyal," she said, emphasizing each word with her 
fan at him, '' before I saw you — ever knew of you — I was 
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a child. Yes, I was but a child ! I was a bold, bad chUd 
— and I was what you call a — a — 'foigaire! ' " 

'' A what ? " asked Thatcher, hesitatLng between a smils 
and a sigh. 

'' A forgaire ! " continued Carmen demurely. " I did of 
myself write the names of ozzer peoples ; " when Carmen 
was excited she lost the control of the Elnglish tongue; ''I 
did write just to please myself — it was my onkle that did 
make of it money — you understand, eh ? Shall you not 
speak ? Must I again hit you ? " 

" Gro on," said Thatcher, laughing. 

'^ I did find out, when I came to you at the Mine, that I 
had forged against you the name of Micheltorenm. I to 
the lawyer went, and found that it was so — of a Yeiitj— 
so ! so ! all the time. Look at me not now, Don Boyal — 
it is a ' forgaire ' you stare at ! " 

" Carmen ! " 

'^ Hoosh ! Shall I have to hit you again ? I did OTer- 
look all the papers. I found the application; it wu 
written by me. There." 

She tossed over the back of her chair an enyelope to 
Thatcher. He opened it. 

^' I see," he said gently, '' you repossessed younelf of 
it ! " 

'* What is that — * r-r-r-e — possess ? ' " 

" Why ! " Thatcher hesitated — '' you got pooBeosion ol 
this paper — this innocent forgery — again." 

'^ Oh ! You think me a thief as well as a ' forgaire.' 
Go away ! Get up. Get out." 

'* My dear girl " — 

" Look at the paper ! WUl you ? Oh, you Silly I '* 

Thatcher looked at the paper. In paper, handwritinig^ 
age and stamp it was identical with the formal, clericil 
application of Garcia for the grant. The indorsement of 
Micheltorena was unquestionably genuine. But the a^ppUr 
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eatum was made for Royal Thaicher. And his own signa- 
ture was imitated to the life. 

'' I had but one letter of yours wiz your name/' said 
Carmen apologetically — <<and it was the best poor me 

could da" 

''Why, you blessed little goose and angel," said 

Thatcher, with the bold, mixed metaphor of amatory 

genius, " don't you see " — 

" Ah, you don't like it — it is not good ? " 

** My darling I " 

'^ Hoosh I There is also an old cat upstairs. And now 
I have, here, a character. Will you sit down ? Is it of a 
necessity that up and down you should walk and awaken 
the whole house. There ! " she had given him a vicious 
dab with her fan as he passed. 

He sat down. 

''And you have not seen me nor written to me for a 
year?" 

« Carmen ! " 

" Sit down, you bold, bad boy. Don't you see it is of 
business that you and I talk down here, and it is of busi- 
ness that ozzer people upstairs are thinking. Eh ? " 

'< D — ^n business ! See here. Carmen, my darling, tell 
me " — I regret to say he had by this time got hold of the 
back of Carmen's chair — " tell me, my own little girl — 
about — about that Senator. You remember what you said 
to him ? " 

" Oh, the old man ? Oh, that was business. And you 
say of business d — m." 

" Carmen ! " 

'^ Don Royal ! " 

Although Miss Carmen had recourse to her fan fre- 
quently during this interview, the air must have been chilly. 
For, a moment later, on his way downstairs, poor Harlowe, 
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THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN 

PABT I 

A CLOUD ON THE MOUNTAIN 

They lived on the verge of a vast stony level, upheaved 
BO far above the surrounding country that its vague out- 
lines, viewed from the nearest valley, seemed a mere cloud- 
streak resting upon the lesser hills. The rush and roar of 
the turbulent river that washed its eastern base were lost 
at that height ; the winds that strove with the giant pines 
that half-way climbed its flanks spent their fury below the 
summit. For, at variance with most meteorological specu- 
lation, an eternal calm seemed to invest this serene alti- 
tude. The few Alpine flowers seldom thrilled their petals 
to a passing breeze ; rain and snow fell alike perpendicu- 
larly, heavily, and monotonously over the granite boulders 
scattered along its brown expanse. Although by actual 
measurement an inconsiderable elevation of the Sierran 
range, and a mere shoulder of the nearest white-faced peak 
that glimmered in the west, it seemed to lie so near the 
quiet, passionless stars that at night it caught something of 
their calm remoteness. The articulate utterance of such a 
locality should have been a whisper ; a laugh or exclama- 
tion was discordant, and the ordinary tones of the human 
voice on the night of the 15th of May, 1868, had a gro- 
tesque incongruity. 

In the thick darkness that clothed the mountain that 
night, the human figure would have been lost or confounded 
with the outlines of outlying boulders, which at such times 
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took upon themselves the vague semblance of men and 
animals. Hence the voices in the following colloquy 
seemed the more grotesque and incongruous from being the 
apparent expression of an upright monolith, ten feet high, 
on the right, and another mass of granite that, reclining, 
peeped over the verge. 

" Hello ! " 

" Hello yourself ! " 

" You ^re late." 

" I lost the trail, and climbed up the slide." 

Here followed a stumble, the clatter of stones down the 
mountain side, and an oath, so very human and undignified 
that it at once relieved the boulders of any complicity of 
expression. The voices, too, were close togetlier now, and 
unexpectedly in quite another locality. 

" Anything up ? " 

" Looey Napoleon 's declared war agin Grermany ! " 

"Sho-o-o!" 

Notwithstanding this exclamation, the interest of the 
latter speaker was evidently only polite and perfunctory. 
What, indeed, were the political convulsions of the Old 
TT>orId to the dwellers in this serene, isolated eminence of 
the New ? 

" I reckon it 's so," continued the first voice ; " French 
Pete and that thar feller that keeps the Dutch grocery her 
bed a row over it. Emptied their six-shooters into each 
other. The Dutchman 's got two balls in his leg, and the 
Frenchman 's got an onnessary button-hole in his shirt bux- 
zum, and hez caved in." 

This concise, local corroboration of the conflict of remote 
nations, however confirmatory, did not appear to excite 
any further interest. Even the last speaker, now that be 
was in this calm, dispassionate atmosphere, seemed to lose 
his own concern in his tidings, and to have abandoned 
everything of a sensational and lower-worldly character in 
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the pines below. There was a few moments of absolute 
silence, and then another stumble. But now the voices of 
both speakers were quite patient and philosophical. 

" Hold on, and I '11 strike a light/' said the second 
speaker. '^ I brought a lantern along, but I did n't light 
up. I kem out afore sundown, and you know how it allers 
is up yer. / did n't want it, and did n't keer to light up. 
I forgot you 're always a little dazed and strange-like when 
you first come up." ^ 

There was a crackle, a flash, and presently a steady glow 
which the surrounding darkness seemed to resent. The 
faces of the two men thus revealed were singularly alike. 
The same thin, narrow outline of jaw and temple; the 
same dark, ^ve eyes; the same brown growth of curly 
beard and moustache, which concealed the mouth, and hid 
what might have been any individual idiosyncrasy of thought 
or expression, showed them to be brothers, or better known 
as the '' Twins of Table Mountain." A certain animation 
in the face of the second speaker — the first comer — a 
certain light in his eye, might have at first distinguished 
him ; but even this faded out in the steady glow of the 
lantern, and had no value as a permanent distinction, for 
by the time they had reached the western verge of the 
mountain, the two faces had settled into a homogeneous 
calmness and melancholy. The vague horizon of darkness 
that, a few feet from the lantern, still encompassed them, 
gave no indication of their progress until their feet actually 
trod the rude planks and thatch that formed the roof of 
their habitation. For their cabin half burrowed in the 
mountain, and half clung, like a swallow's nest, to the side 
of the deep declivity that terminated the northern limit of 
the summit. Had it not been for the windlass of a shaft, a 
coil of rope, and a few heaps of stone and gravel, which 
were the only indications of human labor in that stony 
field, there was nothing to interrupt its monotonous dead 
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level. And when they descended a dozen well-worn stepi 
to the door of their cahin, they left the summit as before, 
lonely, silent, motionless, uninterrupted, basking in the cold 
light of the stars. 

The simile of a '' nest," as applied to the cabin of the 
brothers, was no mere figure of speech, as the light of the 
lantern first flashed upon it. The narrow ledge before the 
door was strewn with feathers. A suggestion that it might 
be the home and haunt of predatory birds was promptly 
checked by the spectacle of the nailed-up carcases of a 
dozen hawks against the walls, and the outspread wings of 
an extended eagle emblazoning the gable above the door, 
like an armorial bearing. Within the cabin the walls tnd 
chimney-piece were dazzlingly bedecked with the parti- 
colored wings of jays, yellow-birds, woodpeckers, king- 
fishers, and the poly-tinted wood-duck. Yet in that diy, 
highly rarefied atmosphere there was not the sli^test 
suggestion of odor or decay. 

The first speaker hung the lantern upon a book thit 
dangled from the rafters, and going to the broad chimney, 
kicked the half-dead embers into a sudden resentful blase. 
He then opened a rude cupboard, and without looking 
around, called " Ruth ! " 

The second speaker turned his head from the open d(xnv 
way where he was leaning, as if listening to something in 
the darkness, and answered abstractedly — 

" Rand ! " 

" I don^t believe you have touched grub to-day ! " 

Ruth grunted out some indifierent reply. 

'^Thar hezent been a slice cut off that bacon since I 
left,'' continued Rand, bringing a side of bacon and some 
biscuits from the cupbord and applying himself to the 
discussion of them at the table. " You 're gettin' off yer 
feed, Ruth. What 's up ? " 

Ruth replied by taking an uninvited seat beside him, and 
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lasting liiB chin on the palms of his hands. He did not 
eat, bat simply tiansfened his inattention from the door to 
the table. 

** You 're workin' too many hours in the shaft," continued 
Band. '^ You 're always up to some such d — n fool business 
when I 'm not yer." 

'' I dipped a little west to-day," Buth went on, without 
heeding the brotherly remonstrance, " and struck quartz and 
pyrites." 

" Thet 's you ! — allers dippin' west or east for quartz 
and the color, instead of keeping on plumb down to the 
*cement!'"i 

"We 've been three years digging for cement," said 
Bath, more in abstraction than reproach ; " three years ! " 

" And we may be three years more — may be only three 
days. Why, you could n't be more impatient if — if — if 
you lived in a valley." 

Delivering this tremendous comparison as an unanswer- 
able climax, Band applied himself once more to his repast. 
Buth, after a moment's pause, without speaking or looking 
up, disengaged his hand from under his chin and slid it 
along, palm uppermost, on the table beside his brother. 
Thereupon Rand slowly reached forward his left hand, the 
right being engaged in conveying victual to his mouth, and 
laid it on his brother's palm. The act was evidently an 
habitual, half-mechanical one, for in a few moments the 
hands were as gently disengaged, without comment or expres- 
sion. At last Band leaned back in his chair, laid down his 
knife and fork, and complacently loosening the belt that 
held his revolver, threw it and the weapon on his bed. 
Taking out his pipe, and chipping some tobacco on the table, 
he said carelessly, " I came a piece through the woods with 
Momie just now." The face that Buth turned upon his 

1 The local name for gold-bearing alluvial drift — the bed of a pre- 
hittoric river. 
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brother was very distinct in expression at that moment^ and 
quite belied the popular theory that the twins could not be 
told apart. '^ Thet gal/' continued Eand, without looking 
up, " is either flighty, or — or suthin'," he added, in vagae 
disgust, pushing the table from him as if it were the lady 
in question. " Don't tell me ! " 

Buth's eyes quickly sought his brother's, and were ai 
quickly averted, as he asked hurriedly, " How ? " 

'^ What gets me," continued Rand in a petulant non 
sequitur, '^ is that yoUy my own twin brother, never lets on 
about her comin' yer, permiskus like, when I ain't yer, and 
you and her gallivantin' and promenadin', and swoppin' 
sentiments and mottoes." 

Buth tried to contradict his blushing face with % lao^ 
of worldly indifiference. 

" She came up yer on a sort of pasear" — 

'' Oh yes ! — a short cut to the creek," interpolated Band 
satirically. 

''Last Tuesday or Wednesday," continued Bath, with 
affected forgetfulness. 

"Oh, in course, Tuesday or Wednesday, or Thnrsday ! 
You've so many folks climbing up this yer mountain to 
call on ye," continued the ironical Band, '' that you di»- 
remember; only you remembered enough not to tell me. 
She did I She took me for you, or pretended to." 

The color dropped from Buth's cheek. 

'' Took you for me ? " he asked, with an awkward 
laugh. 

" Yes," sneered Band ; '' chirped and chattered away 
about our picnic, our nosegays, and Lord knowa what ! 
Said she 'd keep them blue jay's wings, and wear 'em in her 
hat. Spouted poetry, too ; the same sort o' rot you get off 
now and then." 

Ruth laughed again, but rather ostentatioualy and ne^ 
vously. 
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" Kuth, look yer ! " 

Kuth faced his brother. 

" What 's your little game ? Do you mean to say you 
don't know what thet gal is ? Do you mean to say you 
don't know that she 's the laughing-stock of the Ferry ; thet 
her father 's a d — d old fool, and her mother 's a drunkard, 
and worse — thet she 's got any right to be hanging round 
yer ? You can't mean to marry her, even if you kalkilate 
to turn me out to do it, for she would n't live alone with y^ 
up yer. 'T ain't her kind. And if I thought you was 
thinking of " — 

" What ? " said Kuth, turning upon his brother quickly. 

" Oh, thet 's right ! Holler ! Swear and yell, and break 
things, do ! Tear round," continued Eand, kicking his 
boots off in a comer, ''just because I ask you a civil ques- 
tion* That 's brotherly," he added, jerking his chair away 
against the side of the cabin, '' ain't it ? " 

'' She 's not to blame because her mother drinks, and her 
father 's a shyster," said Kuth, earnestly and strongly. 
** The men who make her the laughing-stock of the Ferry 
tried to make her something worse, and failed, and take 
this sneak's revenge on her. ' Laughing-stock ! ' Yes, 
they knew she could turn the tables on them." 

" Of course ; go on ! She 's better than me ; I know 
I 'm a fratricide, that 's what I am," said Kand, throwing 
himself on the upper of the two berths that formed the 
bedstead of the cabin. 

" I 've seen her three times," continued Kuth. 

" And you 've known me twenty years," interrupted his 
brother. 

Kuth turned on his heel, and walked towards the door. 

" That 's right ; go on ! Why don't you get the chalk ? " 

Kuth made no reply. Kand descended from the bed, 
and taking a piece of chalk from the shelf, drew a line on 
the floor, dividing the cabin in two equal parts. 
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** Y:^ aa biT<e the tmsi balf,^ he aid, as he dimbed 

(loviT back 1Z.ZO bed. 

Tlds T^j&tswat liie vms ifae ofoal tennination of a quar- 
rel betweci: tite tvins. Eich man kept his half of the csHa 
until the fe:^ vas forgoOai. It vas the mark of silenei 
sod sepaimiion. orer which no words ol recrifninatinn, 
axgniLent. or eren explanatioii were deliTered until it wm 
efijoed br one or the other. ITiis was considered equiia- 
lent to apologj or reconriliation^ which each was equally 
bound in honor to accept. 

It mav be remarked that the floor was much whittf at 
this line of demarcation, and under the fresh chalk line 
appeared the faint evidences of one recently effaced. 

Without apparently heeding this potential ceremony, 
Ruth remained leaning against the doorway, looking upon 
the night, the bulk of whose profundity and hlackwaa 
seemed to be gathered below him. The vault above was 
serene and tranquil, with a few laTge far-spread stan ; the 
abyss beneath, untroubled by sight or sound. Stepping 
out upon the ledge, he leaned far over the shelf that sus- 
tained their cabin, and listened. A faint rhythmical roll, 
rising and falling in long undulations against the invisiUe 
horizon, to his accustomed ears told him the wind was 
blowing among the pines in the valley. Yet, mingling with 
the familiar sound, his ear, now morbidly acute, seemed to 
detect a stranger inarticulate murmur, as of confused and 
excited voices, swelling up from the mysterious depths to 
the stars above, and again swallowed up in the gulfs of 
silence below. He was roused from a consideration of this 
phenomenon by a faint glow towards the east, which at last 
brightened, until the dark outline of the distant walls of 
the valley stood out against the sky. Were lus other 
senses participating in the delusion of his ears ? For with 
the brightening light came the faint odor of burning timber. 
His face grew anxious as he gazed. At last he loee and 
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xeSntered the cabin. His eyes fell upon the faint chalk 
mark, and taking his soft felt hat from his head, with a few 
practical sweeps of the brim, he brushed away the ominous 
record of their late estrangement. Going to the bed, 
whereon Kand lay stretched, open-eyed, he would have 
laid his hand upon his arm lightly, but the brother's fingers 
sought and clasped his own. '' Get up," he said quietly ; 
*^ there 's a strange fire in the Cailon head that I can't make 
out." 

Band slowly clambered from his shelf, and, hand in 
hand, the brothers stood upon the ledge. '^ It 's a right 
smart chance beyond the Ferry, and a piece beyond the 
Mill too," said Hand, shading his eyes with his hand from 
force of habit. " It 's in the woods where " — He would 
have added where he met Momie, but it was a point of 
honor with the twins, after reconciliation, not to allude to 
any topic of their recent disagreement. 

Ruth dropped his brother's hand. '' It does n't smell 
like the woods," he said slowly. 

" Smell ! " repeated Eand incredulously. " Why, it 's 
twenty miles in a bee-line yonder. Smell, indeed ! " 

Ruth was silent, but presently fell to listening again with 
his former abstraction. '' You don't hear anything — do 
you ? " he asked, after a pause. 

" It 's blowin' in the pines on the river," said Band 
shortly. 

" You don't hear anything else ? " 

" No." 

" Nothing like — Uke — like " — 

Hand, who had been listening with an intensity that dis- 
torted the left side of his face, interrupted him impatiently. 

" Like what ? " 

*' Like a woman sobbin' ? " 

'' Kuth," said Kand, suddenly looking up in his brother's 
face, " what 's gone of you ? " 
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Euth laughed. *^ The fire 'a out," be said abruptly 
reentering the cabin. " I 'm going to turn in." 

Hand, following his brother half reproachfully^ saw him 
divest himself of bis clothing and roll himself in the blankflli 
of his bed. 

" Good-night, Randy." 

Eand hesitated. He would bare liked to ask bis bcotber 
another question ; but there was clearly nothing to be done 
but follow his example. 

" Grood-night, Euthy," be said, and put out the li^ 
As he did so the glow in the eastern horizon faded too, and 
darkness seemed to well up from the depths below, and, 
flowing in the open door, wrapped them in deeper sIuiiiImk. 




PAET n 

THE CLOUDS 6ATHEB 

Twelve months had elapsed since the quarrel and recon- 
dliation, daring which interval no reference was made by 
either of the brothers to the cause which had provoked it. 
Band was at work in the shaft, Buth having that morning 
undertaken the replenishment of the larder with game from 
the wooded skirt of the mountain. Eand had taken 
advantage of his brother's absence to '^ prospect '' in the 
" drift " — a proceeding utterly at variance with his previous 
condemnation of all such speculative essay ; but Kand, 
despite his assumption of a superior practical nature, was 
not above certain local superstitions. Having that morning 
put on his gray flannel shirt wrong side out, an abstraction 
recognized among the miners as the sure forerunner of 
divination and treasure discovery, he could not forego that 
opportunity of trying his luck without hazarding a dangerous 
example. He was also conscious of feeling '' chipper," 
another local expression for buoyancy of spirit, not common 
to men who work fifty feet below the surface, without the 
stimulus of air and sunshine, and not to be overlooked as 
an important factor in fortunate adventure. Nevertheless, 
noon came without the discovery of any treasure ; he had 
attacked the walls on either side of the lateral '' drift " skill- 
fully, so as to expose their quality, without destroying their 
cohesive integrity, but had found nothing. Once or twice, 
returning to the shaft for rest and air, its grim silence had 
seemed to him pervaded with some vague echo of cheerful 
holiday voices above. This set him to thinking of his 
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brother's equally extravagant fancy of the wailing Tcikm 
in the air on the night of the fire, and of his attribating ik 
to a lover's abstraction. 

'^ I laid it to his being struck after that gal, and yet,'' 
Band continued to himself, " here 's me, who have n't been 
foolin' round no gal, and dog my skin if I did n't think I 
heard one singin' up thar ! " He put his foot on the lower 
round of the ladder, paused, and slowly ascended a dona 
steps. Here he paused again. All at onoe the whole shaft 
was filled with the musical vibrations of a woman's song. 
Seizing the rope that hung idly from the windlass, he half 
climbed, half swung himself to the surface. 

The voice was there, but the sudden transition to tht 
dazzling level before him at first blinded his eyes ; so that 
he took in, only by degrees, the unwonted spectacle of the 
singer — a pretty girl standing on tiptoe on a boulder, not a 
dozen yards from him, utterly absorbed in tying e gtyly 
striped neckerchief, evidently taken from her own plump 
throat, to the halliards of a freshly cut hickory pole, newly 
reared as a flag-staff beside her. The hickory pole, the 
halliards, the fluttering scarf, the young lady herself, weie 
all glaring innovations on the familiar landscape ; but Band 
with his hand still on the rope, silently and demurely 
enjoyed it. 

For the better understanding of the general reader, who 
does not live on an isolated mountain, it may be obeerved 
that the young lady's position on the rock exhibited some 
study of pose, and a certain exaggeration of attitude that 
betrayed the habit of an audience ; also that her voice had 
an artificial accent that was not wholly unconscious even in 
this lofty soltitude. Yet the very next moment, when she 
turned and caught Rand's eye fixed upon her, she started 
naturally, colored slightly, uttered that feminine a4juratioii| 
'' Good Lord ! gracious ! goodness me I " which ie seldom 
used in reference to its effect upon the hearer, and skipped 
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instanilj from the boulder to the ground. Here, however, 
she alighted in a pose — brought the right heel of her neatly 
fitting left boot closely into the hollowed side of her right 
instep ; at the same moment deftly caught her flying skirt, 
whipped it around her ankles, and slightly raising it behind, 
permitted the chaste display of an inch or two of frilled 
white petticoat. The most irreverent critic of the sex will, 
I think, admit that it has some movements that are auto- 
matic 

** Hope I did n't disturb ye," said Rand, pointing to the 
flagstaff. 

The young lady slightly turned her head. "No," she 
said ; " but I did n't know anybody was here, of course. 
Oar party " — she emphasized the word, and accompanied 
it with a look toward the farther extremity of the plateau, 
to show she was not alone — " our party climbed this ridge, 
and put up this pole as a sign they did it." The ridicu- 
lous self-complacency of this record in the face of a man 
who was evidently a dweller on the mountain, apparently 
struck her for the first time. '' We did n't know," she stam- 
mered, looking at the shaft from which Eand had emerged, 
'' that — that " — She stopped, and glancing again towards 
the distant range where her friends had disappeared, began 
to edge away. 

" They can't be far off," interposed Band quietly, as if 
it were the most natural thing in the world for the lady 
to be there ; " Table Mountain ain't as big as all that. 
Don't you be scared! So you thought nobody lived up 
here ? " 

She turned upon him a pair of honest hazel eyes, which 
not only contradicted the somewhat meretricious smartness 
of her dress, but was utterly inconsistent with the palpable 
artificial color of her hair — an obvious imitation of a cer- 
tain popular fashion then known in artistic circles as the 
^ British Blonde," — and began to ostentatiously resume a 
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pair of lemon-colored kid gloves. Having, as it were, thni 
indicated her standing and respectability, and pat an im- 
measurable distance between herself and her bold inter- 
locutor, she said impressively, ''We evidently made t 
mistake; I will rejoin our party, who will, of oomw, 
apologize." 

'' What 's your hurry ? " said the imperturbable Band, 
disengaging himself from the rope and walking towards her. 
" As long as you 're up here, you might stop a spelL" 

'' I have no wish to intrude — that is, our party certainly 
has not," continued the young lady, pulling the tight glo 
and smoothing the plump, almost bursting fingers, with 
affectation of fashionable ease. 

'' Oh, I have n't anything to do just now," said Band, 
''and it's about grub time, I reckon. Yes, I live hoe, 
Ruth and me ; right here." 

The young woman glanced at the shaft. 

" No, not down there," said Rand, following her eye, 
with a laugh. " Come here, and I '11 show you." 

A strong desire to keep up an appearance of genteel 
reserve, and an equally strong inclination to enjoy the 
adventurous company of this good-looking, hearty young 
fellow, made her hesitate. Perhaps she regretted having 
undertaken a role of such dignity at the beginning ; she 
could have been so perfectly natural with this perfectly 
natural man, whereas, any relaxation now might 
his familiarity. And yet she was not without a vague 
picion that her dignity and her gloves were alike thrown 
away on him — a fact made the more evident when Band 
stepped to her side, and without any apparent conadons- 
ness of disrespect or gallantry, laid his large hand, half 
persuasively, half fraternally upon her shoulder, and aaid, 
" Oh, come along, do." 

The simple act either exceeded the limits of her forbear> 
ance or decided the course of her subsequent behavioL 
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She instantly stepped back a single pace, and drew her left 
foot slowly and deliberately after hor. Then she fixed her 
eyes and uplifted eyebrows upon the daring hand, and tak- 
iiig it by the ends of her thumb and forefinger, lifted it and 
dropped it in mid-air. She then folded her arms. It was 
the indignant gesture with which '' Alice," the Pride of 
Dumballin Village, received the loathsome advances of the 
bloated aristocrat, Sir Parkyns Parkyn, and had at Marys- 
ville, a few nights before, brought down the house. 

This effect was, I think, however, lost upon Band. The 
slight color that rose to his cheek as he looked down upon 
his clay-soiled hands, was due to the belief that he had 
really contaminated her outward superfine person. But his 
color quickly passed, his frank, boyish smile returned, as 
he said, '^ It '11 rub off. Lord, don't mind that. Thar, 
now — come on ! " 

The young woman bit her lip. Then nature triumphed, 
and she laughed, although a little scornfully. And then 
Providence assisted her with the sudden presentation of 
two figures — a man and woman slowly climbing up over 
the mountain verge, not far from them. With a cry of, 
" There 's Sol, now," she forgot her dignity and her confu- 
sion, and ran towards them. 

Band stood looking after her neat figure, less concerned 
in the advent of the strangers than in her sudden caprice. 
He was not so young and inexperienced but that he noted 
certain ambiguities in her dress and manner ; he was by 
no means impressed by her dignity. But he could not 
help watching her as she appeared to be volubly recounting 
her late interview to her companions ; and still unconscious 
of any impropriety or obtrusiveness, he lounged down lazily 
towards her. Her humor had evidently changed, for she 
turned an honest pleased face upon him, as she girlishly 
attempted to drag the strangers forward. 

The man was plump and short ; unlike the natives of the 
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locality, lie was cloaelj cropped and shaTen, as if to keep 
down the strong blue-blackiieaB of his bemid and hair, 
which aeverthelesB aaserted itself OTer his xoand dweka 
and upper lip like a tattooing of Indiaa ink. Tlie woman 
at his side wa^ reserved and indistinctiTe^ with that appear^ 
ance of being an nnenthiuiastic £unilj »rraat peculiar to 
some mea's wives. When Band was within a few feet of 
him, he started, struck a theatrical attitiuie, and *>fc^<^™g 
his eyes with his hand, cried, ^ What^ do me eyes deceiTe 
me ! " burst into a hearty langh, darted forwaid, aeiaed 
Band's hand and shook it briskly. 

^^ Pinkney ! Pinkney, my boy, how are yoa ? And tint 
is your little ' prop ^ ? your quarter-section^ your eoontij 
aeaty that we 'Ve been trespassing on — eh ? A niee little 
spot — cool, sequestered, remote ! A trifle mumproTed : 
carriage roaii as yet untinished — ha ! ha ! But to think 
of our making a discovery of this inaccessible moontain; 
climbing it, sir. for two mortal hours ; christening it *• Sol's 
Peak ; * getting up a flag-pole, unfurling oar standard to the 
breeze, sir^ and then, by Jingo, winding up by <*Tw4if>|^ 
Pinkney — the festive Pinkney — living on it at home ! " 

Completely surprised, but still perfectly good-humored. 
Rand shook one of the strangers hands wannly, and 
received on his brood shoulders a welcoming thwack from 
the other, without question. *' She don*t mind her friends 
making free with me^ evidently/* said Band to himself, at 
he tried to suggest that fact to the young lady in a "**^T>'"g 
glance. 

The stranger noted his glance, and suddenly passed his 
hand thoughtfully over his shaven cheeks. *' No ! " he 
said. '* Yes, surely, I forget ! Yea» I see ; of ooorse yoa 
don*t. Boey," turning to his wife, *' of coursey Pinkney 
does n't know Phemie — eh ? " 

'^ No, nor me either, Sol," said that lady wamingly. 

'' Certainly/' continued Sol. " It 'a his miafofftnne ! 
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Yon were n't with me at Gold Hill. Allow me," he said^ 
taming to Band, '^ to present Mrs. Sol Saunders, wife of 
the undersigned, and Miss Euphemia Neville, otherwise 
known as the ^ Marysville Pet,' the hest variety-actress 
known on the provincial hoards. Played Ophelia at Marys- 
yille, Friday ; domestic drama at Grold Hill, Saturday ; 
Sunday night, four songs in character, different dress each 
time, and a clog-dance. The hest clog-dance on the Pacific 
Slope," he added, in a stage aside, ''The minstrels are 
crazy to get her in 'Frisco. But money can't huy her — 
prefers the legitimate drama to this sort of thing." Here 
he took a few steps of a jig, to which the Marysville Pet 
beat time with her feet, and concluded with a laugh and a 
wink — the combined expression of an artist's admiration 
for her ability, and a man of the world's skepticism of femi- 
nine ambition. 

Miss Euphemia responded to the formal introduction by 
extending her hand frankly with a reassuring smile to 
Band, and an utter obliviousness of her former hauteur. 
Band shook it warmly, and then dropped carelessly on a 
rock beside them. 

** And you never told me you lived up here in the attic, 
you rascal," continued Sol with a laugh. 

" No," replied Band simply. " How could I ? I 
never saw you before, that I remember." 

Miss Euphemia stared at Sol. Mrs. Sol looked up in 
her lord's face, and folded her arms in a resigned expres- 
sion. Sol rose to his feet again, and shaded his eyes with 
his hand, but this time quite seriously, and gazed at Band's 
smiling face. 

" Grood Lord ! Do you mean to say your name is n't 
Pinkney ? " he asked, with a half-embarrassed laugh. 

" It is Pinkney," said Baod, " but I never met you 
before." 

" Did n't you v>me to see a young lady that joined my 
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troupe at Gold Hill, last month, and say you 'd meet me at 
Heeler's Ferry in a day or two ? " 

'^ No-o-o/' said Rand, with a good-humored laugh. '^ I 
have n't left this mountain for two months." 

He might have added more, hut his attention was di- 
rected to Miss Euphemia, who during this short dialogue, 
having stuffed alternately her handkerchief, the comer of 
her mantle, and her gloves into her mouth, restrained her- 
self no longer, hut gave way to an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. " Sol," she gasped explanatorily, as she 
threw herself alternately against him, Mrs. Sol, and a 
boulder, '' you '11 kill me yet ! Lord ! first we take 
possession of this man's property, then we claim Am.'' 
The contemplation of this humorous climax affected her so 
that she was fain at last to walk away and confide the rert 
of her speech to space. 

Sol joined in the laugh until his wife plucked hia sleeTe, 
and whispered something in his ear. In an instant his 
face became at once mysterious and demure. " I owe yoa 
an apology," he said, turning to Band, but in a voice 
ostentatiously pitched high enough for Miss Euphemia to 
overhear ; ^^ I see I have made a mistake. A resemblance 
— only a mere resemblance, as I look at you now — led me 
astray. Of course you don't know any young lady in the 
profession ? " 

" Of course he does n't, Sol," said Miss Euphemia. ** / 
could have told you that. He did n't even know me / " 

The voice and mock-heroic attitude of the speaker was 
enough to relieve the general embarrassment with a laugh. 
Band, now pleasantly conscious of only Miss Euphemia's 
presence, again offered the hospitality of his cabin — with 
the polite recognition of her friends in the sentence, ''and 
you might as well come along too ! " 

" But won't we incommode the lady of the house ? " 
said Mrs. Sol politely. 
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'' What lady of the house ? " said Band, almost angrily. 

« Why — Ruth, you know ! " 

It was Band's turn to become hilarious. " Buth/' he 
said, " is short for Butherford, my brother." His laugh, 
however, was echoed only by Euphemia. 

" Then you have a brother ? " said Mrs. Sol benignly. 

** Yes," said Band ; " he will be here soon." A sudden 
thought dropped the color from his cheek. '^ Look here," 
he said, turning impulsively upon Sol. ^^ I have a brother, 
a twin brother. It could n't be him " — 

Sol was conscious of a significant feminine pressure on 
his right arm. He was equal to the emergency. ^' I think 
not," he said dubiously, '^ unless your brother's hair is much 
darker than yours. Yes ! now I look at you, yours is 
brown. He has a mole on his right cheek — has n't he ? " 

The red came quickly back to Band's boyish face. He 
laughed. '^ No, sir ; my brother's hair is, if anything, a 
shade lighter than mine ; and nary mole ! Come along ! " 

And leading the way. Band disclosed the narrow steps 
winding down to the shelf on which the cabin hung. " Be 
careful," said Band, taking the now unresisting hand of the 
" Marysville Pet" as they descended : *' a step that way, and 
down you go, two thousand feet on the top of a pine-tree." 

But the girl's slight cry of alarm was presently changed 
to one of unaffected pleasure, as they stood on the rocky 
platform. *' It is n't a house ; it 's a nest, and the love- 
liest ! " said Euphemia breathlessly. 

" It 's a scene ! a perfect scene, sir ! " said Sol enraptured. 
"I shall take the liberty of bringing my scene-painter to 
sketch it, some day. It would do for ' The ^lountaineer's 
Bride ' superbly, or," continued the little man, warming 
through the blue-black border of his face with professional 
enthusiasm, " it 's enough to make a play itself ! ' The Cot 
on the Crags.' Last scene — moonlight — the struggle on 
the ledge I — The Lady of the Crags throws herself from 
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the beetling heights! — A shriek from the depths — t 
woman's wail ! " 

'' Dry up ! " sharply interrupted Band, to whom this 
speech recalled his brother's half-forgotten strangeness, 
" Look at the prospect." 

In the full noon of a cloudless day, beneath them a 
tumultuous sea of pines surged, heaved, rode in giant 
crests, stretched and spent itself in the ghostly, snow-peaked 
horizon. The thronging woods choked every defile, swept 
every crest, filled every valley with its dark-green tilting 
spears, and left only Table Mountain sunlit and bare. 
Here and there were profound olive depths, over which ^e 
gray hawk hung lazily, and into which blue jays dipped. 
A faint, dull, yellowish streak marked an occasional water- 
course ; a deeper reddish ribbon, the mountain road and its 
overhanging murky cloud of dust. 

'^ Is it quite safe here ? " asked Mrs. Sol, eyeing the little 
cabin. " I mean from storms ? " 

" It never blows up here," replied Rand, " and nothing 
happens." 

"It must be lovely!" said Euphemia, clasping her hands. 

" It w that," said Hand proudly. " It 's four years since 
Ruth and I took up this yer claim, and raised this shanty. 
In that four years we have n't left it alone a night, or cared 
to. It 's only big enough for two, and them two must be 
brothers. It would n't do for mere pardners to live here 
alone — they could n't do it. It would n't be exactly the 
thing for man and wife to shut themselves up here alone. 
But Ruth and me know each other's ways, and here we '11 
stay until we 've made a pile. We sometimes — one of us 
— takes a pasear to the Ferry, to buy provisions, but we 're 
glad to crawl up to the back of old ' Table ' at night." 

" You 're quite out of the world here, then ? " suggested 
Mrs. Sol. 

« That 's it — just it ! We 're out of the world, out of 
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rows, out of liquor, out of cards, out of bad company, out of 
temptation. Cussedness and foolishness hez got to follow 
us up here to find us, and there 's too many ready to climb 
down to them things to tempt 'em to come up to us." 

There was a little boyish conceit in his tone, as he stood 
there, not altogether unbecoming his fresh color and sim- 
plicity. Yet when his eyes met those of Miss Euphemia, 
he colored, he hardly knew why, and the young lady her- 
self blushed rosily. 

When the neat cabin, with its decorated walls, and 
squirrel and wild-cat skins were duly admired, the luncheon- 
basket of the Saunders party was reinforced by provisions 
from Rand's larder, and spread upon the ledge ; the dimen- 
sions of the cabin not admitting four. Under the potent 
influence of a bottle, Sol became hilarious and professional. 
The " Pet " was induced to favor the company with a 
recitation, and, under the plea of teaching Eand, to per- 
form the clog-dance with both gentlemen. Then there was 
an interval, in which Hand and Euphemia wandered a little 
way down the mountain side to gather laurel, leaving Mr. 
Sol to his siesta on a rock, and Mrs. Sol to take some 
knitting from the basket, and sit beside him. 

When Hand and his companion had disappeared, Mrs. 
Sol nudged her sleeping partner. " Do you think that was 
the brother ? " 

Sol yawned. " Sure of it. They 're as like as two 
peas, in looks." 

" \Vhy did n't you tell him so, then ? " 

" Will you tell me, my dear, why you stopped me when 
I began ? " 

" Because something was said about Ruth being here 
and I supposed Ruth was a woman, and perhaps Pinkney's 
wife, and I knew you 'd be putting your foot in it by talking 
of that other woman. I supposed it was for fear of that 
he denied knowing you." 
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.T. vou co*j1I h": dj i: yourjelf. Rosy ! " 
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To which Mrs. Sol's illc^cal climax was that, ^' had as 
Rutherford might he, this Sunday-school superintendent, 
Band, was worse." 

Band and his companion returned late, hut in high 
spirits. There was an unnecessary effusiveness in the way 
in which Euphemia kissed Mrs. Sol — the one woman pre- 
sent, who understood, and was to he propitiated — which 
did not tend to increase her good humor. She had her 
hasket packed already for departure, and even the earnest 
solicitation of Band, that they would defer their going until 
sunset, produced no effect. 

" Mr. Band — Mr. Pinkney, I mean, says the sunsets here 
aie so lovely," pleaded Euphemia. 

" There is a rehearsal at seven o'clock, and we have no 
time to lose," said Mrs. Sol significantly. 

" I forgot to say," said the Marysville Pet timidly, glan- 
cing at Mrs. Sol, " that Mr. Band says he will hring his 
brother on Wednesday night, and wants four seats in front, 
so as not to be crowded." 

Sol shook the young man's hand warmly. " You '11 not 
r^ret it, sir ; it 's a surprising, a remarkable performance." 

" I 'd like to go a piece down the mountain with you," 
said Band with evident sincerity, looking at Miss Euphemia ; 
" but Buth is n't here yet, and we make a rule never to 
leave the place alone. I '11 show you the slide : it 's the 
quickest way to go down. If you meet any one who looks 
like me, and talks like me, call him ' Buth,' and tell him 
I 'm waitin for him yer." 

Miss Phemia, the last to go, standing on the verge of the 
declivity, here remarked, with a dangerous smile, that if she 
met any one who bore that resemblance, she might be 
tempted to keep him with her — a playfulness that brought 
the ready color to Band's cheek. When she added to this 
the greater audacity of kissing her hand to him, the young 
hermit actually turned away in sheer embarrassment. When 
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he looked around again, she was gone, and for the first tinii 
in his experience, the mountain seemed barren and lonely. 
The too sympathetic reader who would rashly dedim 
from this any newly awakened sentiment in the virgin heui 
of Rand would quite misapprehend that peculiar young 
man. That singular mixture of boyish inexperience and 
mature doubt and disbelief, which was partly the result d 
his temperament, and partly of his cloistered life on tlM 
mountain, made him regard his late companions, now thil 
they were gone, and his intimacy with them, with lemone- 
ful distrust. The mountain was barren and lonely, became 
it was no longer his. It had become a part of the greit 
world which, four years ago, he and his brother bad put 
aside ; and in which, as two self-devoted men, they walked 
alone. More than that, he believed he had acquried aoine 
understanding of the temptations that assailed his brother, 
and the poor little vanities of the '' Marysville Pet " wen 
transformed into the blandishments of a Circe. Band, who 
would have succumbed to a wicked, superior woman, be- 
lieved he was a saint in withstanding the foolish weaknev 
of a simple one. 

He did not resume his work that day. He paced the 
mountain, anxiously awaiting his brother's return, and eager 
to relate his experiences. He would go with him to the 
dramatic entertainment; from his example and wisdom 
Kuth should learn how easily temptation might be ovei^ 
come. But, first of all, there should be the fullest ex- 
change of confidences and explanations. The old rule 
should be rescinded for once — the old discussion in regard 
to Mornie re-opcned ; and Hand, having convinced his 
brother of error, would generously extend his forgiveness. 

The sun sank redly. Lingering long upon the ledge be- 
fore their cabin, it at last slipped away almost imperceptibly, 
leaving Rand still wrapped in reverie. Darkness, the smoke 
of distant fires in the woods, and the faint evening inoeDie 
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of the pines crept slowly up^ but Buth came not. The 
moon rose — a silyer gleam on the farther ridge ; and Band, 
becoming uneasy at his brother's prolonged absence, re- 
solved to break another custom and leave the summit, to 
seek him on the trail. He buckled on his revolver, seized 
his gun, when a cry from the depths arrested him. He 
leaned over the ledge and listened. Again the cry arose, 
and this time more distinctly. He held his breath ; the 
blood settled round his heart in superstitious terror. It 
was the wailing voice of a woman ! 

^^ Buth ! Buth ! for Grod's sake come and help me I " 

The blood flew back hotly to Band's cheek. It was 
Momie's voice ! By leaning over the ledge he could dis- 
tinguish something moving along the almost precipitous face 
of the cliff, where an abandoned trail, long since broken off 
and disrupted by the fall of a portion of the ledge, stopped 
abruptly a hundred feet below him. Band knew the trail, 
a dangerous one always ; in its present condition a single 
misstep would be fatal. Would she make that misstep ? 
He shook off a horrible temptation that seemed to be seal- 
ing his lips and paralyzing his limbs, and almost screamed 
to her, " Drop on your face, hang on to the chapparal, and 
don't move ! " In another instant, with a coil of rope 
around his arm, he was dashing down the almost perpen- 
dicular " slide." When he had nearly reached the level of 
the abandoned trail, he fastened one end of the rope to a 
jutting splinter of granite, and began to '^ lay out," and 
work his way laterally along th^ face of the mountain. 
Presently he struck the regular trail at the point from 
which the woman must have diverged. 

" It is Band ! " she said, without lifting her head. 

" It is," replied Band coldly. " Pass the rope under 
your arms, and I '11 get you back to the trail." 

" WTiere is Buth ? " she demanded again, without moving. 
She was trembling, but with excitement rather than fear. 
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"I don't know," returned Eand impatiently. ''Come! 
the ledge is already crumbling beneath our feet." 

^' Let it crumble ! " said the woman passionately. 

Hand surveyed her with profound disgust, then passed 
the rope around her waist, and half lifted, half swung her 
from her feet. In a few moments she began to mechani- 
cally help herself, and permitted him to guide her to a 
place of safety. That reached, she sank down again. 

The rising moon shone full upon her face and figure. 
Through his growing indignation Rand was still impressed 
and even startled with the change the last few months had 
wrought upon her. In place of the silly^ fanciful, half- 
hysterical hoyden whom he had known, a matured woman, 
strong in passionate self-will, fascinating in a kind of wild 
savage beauty, looked up at him as if to read his very sooL 

" What are you staring at ? " she said finally. " Why 
don't you help me on ? " 

" Where do you want to go ? " said Rand quietly. 

" Where ! — up there ! " — she pointed savagely to the 
top of the mountain, — "to him ! Where else should I 
go ? " she said, with a bitter laugh. 

"I've told you he wasn't there," said Band roughly. 
" He hasn't returned." 

" I '11 wait for him ! — do you hear ! — wait for him ! 
Stay there till he comes ! If you won't help me, I 'U go 
alone ! " 

She made a step forward, but faltered, staggered, and was 
obliged to lean against the mountain for support. Stains 
of travel were on her dress ; lines of fatigue and pain, and 
traces of burning, passionate tears, were on her face; her 
black hair flowed from beneath her gaudy bonnet; and 
shamed out of his brutality, Rand placed his strong arm 
round her waist, and, half carrying, half supporting her, 
began the ascent. Her head dropped wearily on his 
shoulder ; her arm encircled his neck ; her hair, as if 
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ingly, lay across his breast and hands ; her grateful eyes 
were close to his, her breath was upon his cheek ; and yet 
his only consciousness was of the possibly ludicrous figure 
he might present to his brother should he meet him with 
Momie Nixon in his arms. Not a word was spoken by 
either till they reached the summit. Believed at finding 
his brother still absent, he turned not imkindly toward 
the helpless figure on his arm. ^' I don't see what makes 
Bath so late," he said. " He 's always here by sundown. 
Perhaps " — 

''Perhaps he knows I'm here," said Momie, with a 
bitter laugh. 

" I did n't say that," said Band, " and I don't think it. 
What I meant was, he might have met a party that was 
picnicking here to-day. Sol Saunders and wife, and Miss 
Enphemia " — 

Momie flung his arm away from her with a passionate 
gesture. " ITiey here ! picnicking ?iere / — those people 
here?'' 

''Yes," said Band, unconsciously a little ashamed. 
" They came here accidently." 

Momie's quick passion had subsided ; she had sunk 
again wearily and helplfessly on a rock beside him. " I 
suppose," she said, with a weak laugh — '* I suppose they 
talked of me, I suppose they told you how — with their 
lies and fair promises — they tricked me out, and set me 
before an audience of brutes and laughing hyenas to make 
merry over ! Did they tell you of the insults that I re- 
ceived ? — how the sins of my parents were flung at me 
instead of bouquets ? Did they tell you they could have 
spared me this, but they wanted the few extra dollars taken 
in at the door ? No ! " 

" They said nothing of the kind," replied Rand surlily. 

'* Then you must have stopped them ! You were horri- 
fied enough to know that I had dared to take the only honest 
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way left me to make a living. I know you, Bandolph 
Pinkney. You 'd rather see Joaquin Muriatta, the Mexi- 
can bandit, standing before you to-night with a levolTez^ 
than the helpless, shamed, miserable Momie Nixon ! And 
you can't help yourself, unless you throw me over the clilL 
Perhaps you 'd better," she said, with a bitter laugh that 
faded from her lips as she leaned, pale and breathlesSy against 
the boulder. 

" Ruth will tell you" — began Band. 

" D— n Ruth ! " 

Rand turned away. 

'^ Stop ! " she said suddenly, staggering to her feet. '^ I 'm 
sick — for all I know, dying. Grod grant that it maj be ao! 
But, if you are a man, you will help me to your 
to some place where I can lie down now and be at 
I 'm very, very tired." 

She paused; she would have fallen again, but Band, 
seeing more in her face than her voice interpreted to his 
sullen ears, took her sullenly in his arms and carried her 
to the cabin. Her eyes glanced around the bright parti- 
colored walls, and a faint smile came to her lipe as she 
put aside her bonnet, adorned with a companion pinion of 
the bright wings that covered it. 

" Which is Ruth's bed ? " she asked. 

Rand pointed to it. 

" Lay me there ! " 

Rand would have hesitated, but with another look at her 
face complied. 

She lay quite still a moment. Presently she said, " Grive 
me some brandy or whiskey ! " 

Rand was silent and confused. 

" I forgot," she added, half bitterly ; " I know you have 
not that commonest and cheapest of vices." 

She lay quite still again. Suddenly she raised herself 
partly on her elbow, and in a strong, firm voice, said — 
" Rand ! " 
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" Yes, Mornie." 

" If you are wise and practical^ as you assume to be, you 
will do what I ask you without a question. If you do it 
at anee you may save yourself and Kuth some trouble, 
some mortification, and perhaps some remorse and sorrow. 
Do you hear me ? " 

" Yes ! " 

'' Go to the nearest doctor and bring him here with 
you." 

" But you ! " 

Her voice was strong, confident, steady and patient. 
'^ You can safely leave me until then." 

In another moment, Band was plunging down the 
^ slide." But it was past midnight when he struggled over 
the last boulder up the ascent, dragging the half-exhausted 
medical wisdom of Brown's Ferry on his arm. 

"I've been gone long, doctor," said Hand feverishly, 
^ and she looked so death-like when I left. If we should 
be too late ? " 

The doctor stopped suddenly, lifted his head, and 
pricked his ears like a hound on a peculiar scent. '^ We 
art too late," he said, with a slight professional laugh. 

Indignant and horrified. Band turned upon him. 

" Listen," said the doctor, lifting his hand. 

Band listened ; so intently that he heard the familiar 
moan of the river below, but the great stony field lay silent 
before him. And then, borne across its bare barren bosom, 
like its own articulation, came faintly the feeble wail of a 
new-bom babe. 



PART m 

STOBM 

The doctor hurried ahead in the darkness. Band, wbo 
had stopped paralyzed at the ominoos sound^ started for- 
ward again mechanically ; but as the cry arose again more 
distinctly, and the full significance of the doctor's wofds 
came to him, he faltered, stopped, and with cheeks baming 
with shame and helpless indignation, sank upon a stone 
beside the shaft, and, burying his face in his bandsy fairly 
gave way to a burst of boyish tears. Yet even then, the 
recollection that he had not cried since, yean ago^ his 
mother's dying hands had joined his and Bnth's childiBh 
fingers together, stung him fiercely and dried his teats in 
angry heat upon his cheeks. 

How long he sat there, he remembered not; what he 
thought, he recalled not. But the wildest and most extn- 
vagant plans and resolves availed hinl nothing in the face 
of this forever desecrated home, and this shameful culmi- 
nation of his ambitious life on the mountain. Once he 
thought of fiight, but the reflection that he would still 
abandon his brother to shame, perhaps a self-contented 
shame, checked him hopelessly. Could he avert the 
future ? He must — but how ? Yet he could only sit 
and stare into the darkness in dumb abstraction. 

Sitting there, his eyes fell upon a peculiar object in a 
crevice of the ledge beside the shaft. It was the tin pail 
containing his dinner, which, according to their custom, it 
was the duty of the brother who stayed above ground to 
prepare and place for the brother who worked below. 
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Bath must, consequentlvy bave put it there before he left 
that morning, and Rand had overlooked it while sharing 
the repast of the strangers at noon. At the sight of this 
dumb witness of their mutual cares and labors, Hand sighed 
— half in brotherly sorrow, half in a selfish sense of 
injury done him. He took up the pail mechanically, 
removed its cover and — started ! For on top of the care- 
fully bestowed provisions lay a little note, addressed to 
him in Buth's peculiar scrawl. 

He opened it with feverish hands, held it in the light of 
the peaceful moon, and read as follows : — 

Deab, dear Bbotheb, — When you read this I shall 
be far away. I go because I shall not stay to disgrace you, 
and because the girl that I brought trouble upon has gone 
away too, to hide her disgrace and mine ; and where she 
goes, Band, I ought to follow her, and, please God, I will ! 
I am not as wise or as good as you are, but it seems the 
best I can do ; and God bless you, dear old Bandy, boy ! 
Times and times again I 've wanted to tell you all, and 
reckoned to do so ; but whether you was sitting before me 
in the cabin, or working beside me in the drift, I could n't 
get to look upon your honest face, dear brother, and say 
what things I 'd been keeping from you so long. I '11 stay 
away until I 've done what I ought to do, and if you can 
Bay, " Come, Buth," I will come ; but until you can say it, 
the mountain is yours. Bandy boy, the mine is yours, 
the cabin is yours, all is yours ! Bub out the old chalk 
marks. Band, as I rub them out here in my [a few words 
here were blurred and indistinct, as if the moon had sud- 
denly become dim-eyed too], God bless you, brother. 

P. S. — You know I mean Mornie all the time. It 's 
she I 'm going to seek ; but don't you think so bad of her 
as you do ; I am so much worse then she. I wanted to 
tell you that all along, but I did n't dare. She 's run 
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trwrzj iron, tin^ F?ttt. half cnzr ; eaid she vas going to 
Sucnmienic. and I an. going there to £nd her alive or dead. 
F irrr' t: mt. "uroiber ! Ikm"^ throw this down, right away ; 
tiAi i: iL joizr iiimd a moment, Bandj, hoy, and try hard 
ic ztmk ii '^ iLv baud in touis. And bo good-hy, and 
Goc iuesE vDt- ciid Haudr. 

YroTL Tom ioving hrothery Kutbl 

A deep Be!nf^ of relief orerpowered every other feeling 
in Hand's hreasL It was dear that Bnth had not yet dis- 
covered the imih of Momie's flight ; he was on his way to 
Sacr&meiikO. and before he could return, Momie could be 
rem:*Ted. Chice despatched in some other direeticm, with 
Buih once more returned and nnder his brother'a goidaneSy 
the Beiiaration could be made easy and finaL There was 
evidently no marriage as yet, and now, the fear of an im- 
mediate meeting over, there should be none. For Band 
had alreadv feared this : had recalled the few infelicitous 
relations, legal and illegal, which were common to the 
adjoining camp : the flagrantly miserable life of the hus- 
band of a San Francisco anonyma, who lived in style at the 
Ferry ; the shameful carousals and more shameful qoarreli 
of the Frenchman and Mexican woman, who *' kept house " 
at ** the Crossing ; '' the awful spectacle of the three half- 
breed Indian children who played before the cabin of a 
fellow miner and townsman. Thank heaven, the Eagle's 
Nest on Table Mountain should never be pointed at from 
the valley as another. 

A heavy hand upon his arm brought him trembling to 
liis feet. He turned and met the half-anxious, half-ecm- 
t(Miii)tuous glance of the doctor. 

*' I ^m sorry to disturb you," he said drily, "but it's 
about time you or somebody else put in an appearance at 
that cabin. Luckily for Aer, she 's one woman in a thou* 
sand — has had her wits about her better than soma folks 
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I know, and has left me little to do but make her com- 
fortable. But she 's gone through too much — fought her 
little fight too gallantly — is altogether too much of a 
trump to be played ofif upon now. So rise up out of that, 
young man ; pick up your scattered faculties, and fetch a 
woman — some sensible creature of her own sex — to look 
after her ; for, without wishing to be personal, I 'm d— d 
if 1 trust her to the likes of you.'' 

There was no mistaking Doctor Duchesne's voice and 
manner, and Hand was affected by it, as most people were, 
throughout the valley of the Stanislaus. But he turned 
upon him his frank and boyish face, and said simply, '' But 
I don't know any woman, or where to get one." 

The doctor looked at him again. " Well, I '11 find you 
some one," he said, softening. 

" Thank you," said Band. 

The doctor was disappearing. With an effort Band re- 
called him. " One moment, doctor." He hesitated, and 
his cheeks were glowing. ''You'll please say nothing 
about this down there " — he pointed to the valley — " for 
a time. And you '11 say to the woman you send " — 

Dr. Duchesne, whose resolute lips were sealed upon the 
secrets of half Tuolumne county, interrupted him scorn- 
fully. " 1 cannot answer for the woman — you must talk 
to her yourself. As for me, generally I keep my profes- 
sional visits to myself, but " — he laid his hand on Band's 
arm — " if I find out you 're putting on any airs to that 
poor creature, — if on my next visit her lips or her pulse 
tell me you have n't been acting on the square to her, I '11 
drop a hint to drunken old Nixon where his daughter is 
hidden. I reckon she could stand his brutality better than 
yours. Good-night ! " 

In another moment he was gone. Band, who had held 
back his quick tongue, feeling himself in the power of this 
man, once more alone, sank on a rock, and buried his face 
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in his hands. Becalling himself in a moment^ he rose, 
wiped his hot eyelids, and staggered toward the cahin. It 
was quite still now ; he paused on the topmost step and 
listened ; there was no sound from the ledge or the Eagle's 
Xest that clung to it Half timidlj he descended the 
winding steps, and paused hefore the door of the cahin. 
'^Momie/' he said, in a dry, metallic Toice, whoee only 
indication of the presence of sickness was in the lowness 
of its pitch — " Momie." There was no reply. " Mor- 
nie," he repeated impatiently, *^ it *8 me — Band ! If you 
want anything you'*re to call me. I am just outaide.'^ 
Still no answer came from the silent cabin. He pushed 
open the door gently, hesitated, and stepped over the 
threshold. 

A change in the interior of the cabin within the last few 
hours, showed a new presence. The guns, shoYelSy picks, 
and blankets had disappeared, the two chairs were drawn 
against the wall, the table placed by the bedside. Tbe 
swinging lantern was shaded towards the bed — the object 
of Eand*s attention. On that bed, his brother s bed, lay a 
helpless woman, pale from the long black hair that matted 
her damp forehead, and clung to her hollow cheeks. Her 
face was turned to the wall, so that the softened light fell 
upon her profile, which to Rand, at that moment, seemed 
even noble and strong. But the next moment, his eye fell 
upon the shoulder and arm that lay nearest to him, and the 
little bundle swathed in flannel that it clasped to her breast 
His brow grew dark as he gazed. The sleeping woman 
moved : perhaps it was an instinctive consciousness of his 
presence — perhaps it was only the current of cold air from 
the opened door, — but she shuddered slightly, and, still 
unconscious, drew the child as if away from Aim, and nearer 
to lier breast. The shamed blood rushed to Band's fsee, and 
saying half aloud, '' I 'm not going to take your predons 
babe away from you," turned in half-boyish pettishoMB 
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away. Nevertheless, he came back again, shortly, to the 
bedside, and gazed upon them both. She certainly did 
look altogether more ladylike and less aggressive, lying 
there so still ; sickness, that cheap refining power of some 
natures, was not unbecoming to her. But this bundle ! 
A boyish curiosity, stronger than even his strong objection 
to the whole episode, was steadily impelling him to lift the 
blanket from it. " I suppose she 'd waken if I did," said 
Rand, '' but I 'd like to know what right the doctor had to 
wrap it up in my best flannel shirt." This fresh grievance, 
the fruit of his curiosity, sent him away again to meditate 
on the ledge. After a few moments he returned again, 
opened the cupboard at the foot of the bed softly, took 
thence a piece of chalk, and scrawled in large letters upon 
the door of the cupboard, '' If you want anything, sing out : 
I 'm just outside — Band." This done, he took a blanket 
and bear-skin from the comer, and walked to the door. 
But here he paused, looked back at the inscription, evi- 
dently not satisfied with it, returned, took up the chalk, 
added a line, rubbed it out again, and repeated this opera- 
tion a few times until he produced the polite postscript — 
" Hope you '11 be better soon." Then he retreated to the 
ledge, spread the bear-skin beside the door, and rolling 
himself in a blanket, lit his pipe for his night-long vigil. 
But Band, although a martyr, a philosopher, and a moralist, 
was young. In less then ten minutes the pipe dropped 
from his lips, and he was asleep. 

He awoke with a strange sense of heat and suffocation, 
and with diflBculty shook off his covering. Rubbing his 
eyes, he discovered that an extra blanket had in some 
mysterious way been added in the night, and beneath his 
head was a pillow he had no recollection of placing there 
when he went to sleep. By degrees the events of the past 
night forced themselves upon his benumbed faculties, and 
he sat up. The sun was riding high, the door of the cabin 
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was open. Stretching himself, he staggered to his feeti 
and looked in through the yawning crack at the hingML 
He rubbed his eyes again. Was he still asleep, and followed 
by a dream of yesterday? For there, even in the veiy 
attitude he remembered to have seen her sitting at hex 
luncheon on the previous day, with her knitting on her lap, 
sat Mrs. Sol Saunders ! What did it mean ? or had she 
really been sitting there ever since, and all the events that 
followed only a dream ? 

A hand was laid upon his arm, and turning he saw the 
murky black eyes and Indian-inked beard of Sol beside 
him. That gentleman put his finger on his lips with a 
theatrical gesture, and then slowly retreating in the well- 
known manner of the buried Majesty of Denmark waved 
him, like another Hamlet, to a remoter part of the ledge. 
This reached, he grasped Rand warmly by the hand, shook 
it heartily, and said, " It 's all right, my boy ; all right ! " 

« But " — began Band. The hot blood flowed to his 
cheeks, he stammered and stopped short. 

" It 's all right, I say ! Don't you mind ! We 11 pull 
you through." 

" But, Mrs. Sol ! what does she " — 

" 'Rose J has taken the matter in hand, sir ; and when 
that woman takes a matter in hand, whether it 's a baby or 
a rehearsal, sir, she makes it buzz." 

" But how did she know ? " stammered Rand. 

" How ? Well, sir, the scene opened something like 
this," said Sol professionally. '* Curtain rises on me and 
Mrs. Sol. Domestic interior — practicable chairs, table, 
books, newspapers. Enter Doctor Duchesne — eccentric 
character part, very popular with the boys; tells off-hand 
afTecting story of strange woman — ^ one more unfortunate,' 
having biiby in Eagle's Nest — lonely place on 'peaks of 
Snowdon,' midnight ; eagles screaming, you know, and far 
down unfathomable depths; only attendant, oold-hlooded 
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ruffian, eyidently father of child, with sinister designs on 
child and mother." 

''He didn't say t?uU/'^ said Kand, with an agonized 
smile. 

" Order ! Sit down in front ! " continued Sol, easily. 
" Mrs. Sol highly interested — a mother herself — demands 
name of place ? ' Tahle Mountain ! ' No, it cannot be — 
it is ! Excitement. Mystery ! Kosey rises to occasion 
— comes to the front : * Some one must go ; I — I — 
wiU go myself ! ' Myself, coming to the centre : * Not 
alone, dearest ; I — I will accompany you ! ' A shriek at 
right upper entrance. Enter the Marysville Pet. 'I have 
heard all. 'T is a base calumny. It cannot be he I Ran- 
dolph ! Never ! ' * Dare you accompany us ? ' 'I will ! ' 
Tableau ! " 

"Is Miss ^luphemia — here?" gasped Band, practical, 
even in his embarrassment. 

** Or-r-rder ! Scene second. Summit of mountain — 
moonlight. Peaks of Snowdon in distance. Bight — 
lonely cabin. Enter slowly up defile, Sol, Mrs. Sol, the 
Pet. Advance slowly to cabin. Suppressed shriek from 
the Pet, who rushes to recumbent figure — Left — dis- 
covered lying beside cabin door. * 'T is he ! Hist ! — he 
sleeps ! ' Throws blanket over him and retires up stage — 
so." Here Sol achieved a vile imitation of the Pet's most 
enchanting stage manner. '' Mrs. Sol advances — Centre — 
throws open door ! Shriek ! * 'T is Momie — the lost 
found ! ' The Pet advances — * And the father is — ? ' 
* Not Rand ! ' The Pet kneeling, ' Just Heaven, I thank 
thee!' * No, itis'" — 

" Hush ! " said Eand appealingly, looking toward the 
cabin. 

" Hush it is ! " said the actor good-naturedly ; " but it 's 
all right, Mr. Rand — we '11 pull you through." 

Later in the morning, Rand learned that Momie's ill- 
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fated connection with the " Star Variety Troupe " had hecn 
a source of anxiety to Mrs. Sol, and she had reproached 
herself for the girl's infelicitous dehut. 

" But Lord bless you, Mr. Rand," said Sol, "it was all 
in the way of business. She came to us — was fresh and 
new — her chance, looking at it professionally, was as good 
as any amateur's ; but, what with her relations here, and 
her bein' known, she did n't take ! We lost money on her ! 
It 's natural she should feel a little ugly. We all do when 
we get sorter kicked back on to ourselves, and find we can't 
stand alone. Why, you would n't believe it," he continuedi 
with a moist twinkle of his black eyes, " but the night I 
lost my little Rosey of diphtheria in Grold Hill, the child 
was down on the bills for a comic song, and I had to drug 
Mrs. Sol on, cut up as she was, and filled up with that 
much of old Bourbon to keep her nerves stiff, so she oouki 
do an old gag with me to gain time and make up the 
' variety.' Why, sir, when I came to the front / was ugly ! 
And when one of the boys in the front row sang out, 
* Don't expose that poor child to the night air, Sol ' — 
meaning Mrs. Sol, I acted ugly. No, sir, it 's human 
nature ; and it was quite natural that Momie, when she 
caught sight o' Mrs. Sol's face last night, should rise up 
and cuss us both. Lord, if she 'd only acted like that ! 
But the old lady got her quiet at last, and, as I said before, 
it 's all right, and we '11 pull her through ! But don't you 
thank us ; it 's a little matter betwixt us and Momie. 
We 've got everything fixed, so that Mrs. Sol can stay right 
along. We '11 pull Momie through, and get her away horn 
this and her baby too, as soon as we can. You won't get 
mad if I tell you something ? " said Sol, with a half-apolo- 
getic laugh. ^' Mrs. Sol was rather down on you the other 
day — hated you on sight, and preferred your brother to 
you ; but when she found he 'd run off and left you — you 
don't mind my say in' it — a ' mere boy,' to take what 
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oughter be his place, why she just wheeled round agin' 
him. I suppose he got flustered and could n't face the 
music Never left a word of explanation ? Well, it 
was n't exactly square — though I tell the old woman it 's 
human nature. He might have dropped a hint where he 
was goin'. Well, there, I won't say a word more agin' 
him. I know how you feel ! Hush it is ! " 

It was the firm conviction of the simple-minded Sol that 
no one knew the various natural indications of human 
passion better than himself; perhaps it was one of the 
fallacies of his profession that the expression of all human 
passion was limited to certain conventional signs and 
sounds. Consequently, when Band colored violently, be- 
came confused, stammered, and at last turned hastily away, 
the good-hearted fellow instantly recognized the unfailing 
evidence of modesty and innocence embarrassed by recogni- 
tion. As for Rand, I fear his shame was only momentary ; 
confirmed in the belief of his ulterior wisdom and virtue, 
his first embarrassment over, he was not displeased with 
this half-way tribute, and really believed that the time 
would come when Mr. Sol should eventually praise his 
sagacity and reservation, and acknowledge that he was 
something more than a mere boy. He nevertheless shrank 
from meeting Momie that morning, and was glad that the 
presence of Mrs. Sol relieved him from that duty. 

The day passed uneventfully. Band busied himself in 
his usual avocations, and constructed a temporary shelter 
for himself and Sol beside the shaft, besides rudely shaping 
a few necessary articles of furniture for Mrs. Sol. 

" It will be a little spell yet afore Momie 's able to be 
moved," suggested Sol, " and you might as well be com- 
fortable." 

Band sighed at this prospect, yet presently forgot him- 
self in the good humor of his companion, whose admiration 
for himself he began to patronizingly admit. There was 
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no sense of degradation in accepting the friendship of thii 
man who had traveled so far, seen so much, and jet^ as a 
practical man of the world, Band felt, was so inferior to 
himself. The ahsence of Miss Euphemia, who had early 
left the mountain, was a source of odd, half-definite relieL 
Indeed, when he closed his eyes to rest that night, it wis 
with a sense that the reality of his situation was not as 
had as he had feared. Once only, the figure of his brother, 
haggard, weary and footsore, on his hopeless quest, wander> 
ing in lonely trails and lonelier settlements, came aciosi 
his fancy ; hut with it came the greater fear of his return, 
and the pathetic figure was banished. ** And besides, he 't 
in Sacramento by this time, and like as not forgotten us 
all," be muttered ; and twining this poppy and mandragon 
around his pillow, he fell asleep. 

His spirits had quite returned the next morning, and 
once or twice he found himself singing while at work in the 
shaft. The fear that Ruth might return to the mountain 
before he could get rid of Momie, and the slight anxiety 
that had grown upon him to know something of his brothers 
movements, and to be able to govern them as he wished, 
caused him to hit upon the plan of constructing an ingen- 
ious advertisement to be published in the San Francisco 
journals, wherein the missing Kuth should be advised that 
news of his quest should be communicated to him by "% 
friend," through the same medium, after an interval of two 
weeks. Full of this amiable intention, he returned to the 
surface to dinner. Here, to his momentary confusion, he 
met Miss Euphemia, who, in absence of Sol, was assisting 
Mrs. Sol in the details of the household. 

If the honest frankness with which that young lady 
greeted him was not enough to relieve his embarrassment^ 
he would have forgotten it in the utterly new and changed 
aspect she presented. Her extravagant walking coetuxne 
of the previous day was replaced by some bright calico, t 
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little white apron^ and a broad-brimmed straw hat, which 
seemed to Rand, in some odd fashion, to restore her original 
girlish simplicity. The change was certainly not unbe- 
coming to her : if her waist was not as tightly pinched, a 
la mode, there still was an honest, youthful plumpness about 
it ; her step was freer for the absence of her high-heel boots ; 
and even the hand she extended to Band, if not quite so 
small as in her tight gloves, and a little brown from expos- 
ure, was magnetic in its strong, kindly grasp. There was 
perhaps a slight suggestion of the practical Mr. Sol in her 
wholesome presence, and Hand could not help wondering 
if Mra. Sol had ever been a Gold Hill " pet " before her 
marriage with Mr. Sol. The young girl noticed his curious 
glance. 

** You never saw me in my rehearsal dress before," she 
said, with a laugh ; '' but I 'm not ' company ' to-day, and 
did n't put on my best harness to knock round in. I sup- 
pose I look dreadful." 

** I don't think you look bad," said Band simply. 
^* Thank you," said Euphemia, with a laugh and a curt- 
sey. " But this is n't getting the dinner." 

As part of that operation evidently was the taking ofif of 
her hat, the putting up of some thick blonde locks that had 
escaped, and the rolling up of her sleeves over a pair of 
strong rounded arms, Band lingered near her. All trace 
of the Pet's previous professional coquetry was gone — per- 
haps it was only replaced by a more natural one — but as 
she looked up and caught sight of Band's interested face, 
she laughed again and colored a little. Slight as was the 
blush, it was sufficient to kindle a sympathetic fire in Band's 
own cheeks, which was so utterly unexpected to him that he 
turned on his heel in confusion. " I reckon she thinks I 'm 
soft and silly, like Buth," he soliloquized, and determining 
not to look at her again, betook himself to a distant and 
contemplative pipe. In vain did Miss Euphemia address 
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becself to the -letefiCalioQS gettzng q£ tfie dinner in fall view 
of hizn ; in Tain dil she being the eoffee-^wt away from the 
fii«. ami nearer Band, with the ^iparait intention of exim- 
Tninz its contents in a better li^it ; in Tain, while wiping t 
plate, did she. abeorfaed in the distant prospect, walk to the 
rerge of the mountain, and become statneeqne and f OTgetf uL 
The solkr joong gentleman took no ontward notice of her. 

Mis. Sol's attendance upon Momie preyented her leaving 
the cabin, and Band and Mtae Enphemia dined in the open 
air alone. The ndicaloasnea of keeping np a fonnal 
attitude to his solitarj companion caused Band to relax ; 
bat, to his astonishment, the Pel seemed to hare become 
correspondinglj distant and fonnaL After a few momenti 
of discomfort. Band, who had eaten little, aroeey and '^ be- 
lieTed he would go back to wo^" 

*^ Ah jee,*' said the Pet, with an indifferent air, '^ I sup- 
pose you must Well, good-by, Mr. Pinkney.'* 

Band turned. '^ You are not going ? " he asked, in some 
uneasiness. 

^^ Ih'e got some work to do, too," returned Miss £a- 
phemia, a little curtly. 

" But/' said the practical Band, '^ I thought you allowed 
that you were fixed to stay until to-morrow ? " 

But here Miss Euphemia, with rising color and slight 
acerbity of voice, was not aware that she was ** fixed to stay " 
anywhere, least of all when she was in the way. More than 
that, she must say, although perhaps it made no difference, 
and she ought not to say it — that she was not in the habit 
of intruding upon gentlemen, who plainly gave her to under- 
stand that her company was not desirable. She did not 
know why she said this — of course it could make no differ- 
ence to anybody who did n't, of course, care ; but she only 
wanted to say that she only came here because her dear 
friend, her adopted mother — and a better woman never 
breathed — had come and had asked her to stay. Of coozte, 
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Mrs. Sol was an intrader herself — Mr. Sol was an intmder 

— they were all intruders ; she only wondered that Mr. 
Pinkney had borne with them so long. She knew it was 
an awful thing to be here, takuig care of a poor — poor, 
helpless woman; but perhaps Mr. Band's brother might 
forgive them if he could n't. But no matter, she would go 

— Mr. Sol would go — all would go, and then, perhaps, 
Mr. Band — 

She stopped breathless ; she stopped with the comer of 
her apron against her tearful hazel eyes ; she stopped with 
what was more remarkable than all — Band's arm actually 
around her waist, and his astonished, alarmed face within 
a few inches of her own. 

" Why, Miss Euphemia, Phemie, my dear girl ! I never 
meant anything like ihat^^ said Band earnestly. '' I really 
did n't now ! Gome now ! " 

^*' You never once spoke to me when I sat down," said 
Miss Euphemia, feebly endeavoring to withdraw from 
Band's grasp. 

" I really did n't ! Oh, come now, look here ! I did n't ! 
Don't ! There 's a dear — there I " 

This last conclusive exposition was a kiss. Miss Eu- 
phemia was not quick enough to release herself from his 
arms. He anticipated that act a full half-second, and had 
dropped his own, pale and breathless. 

The girl recovered herself first. " There, I declare, I 'm 
forgetting Mrs. SoFs coffee ! " she exclaimed, hastily, and 
snatching up the coffee-pot, disappeared. When she re- 
turned. Band was gone. Miss Euphemia busied herself, 
demurely, in clearing up the dishes, with the tail of her eye 
sweeping the horizon of the summit level around her. But 
no Band appeared. Presently she began to laugh quietly 
to herself. This occurred several times during her occupa- 
tion, which was somewhat prolonged. The result of this 
meditative hilarity was summed up in a somewhat grave 
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and thaaghtful deduction, as she walked slowly back to 
the cabin, '' I do believe I 'm the first woman that that boy 
eTcr kissed."' 

Miss Euphemia stayed that day and the next, and Rand 
forgot his embarrassment. By what means, I know not, 
Miss Enphemia managed to restore Band's confidence in 
himself and in her, and in a little ramble on the mountain 
side, got him to relate, albeit somewhat reluctantly, the 
particulars of his rescue of Momie from her dangerous 
position on the broken traiL 

*' And if you had n't got there as soon as you did, she 'd 
hare faUen ? " asked the Pet 

^I reckon," returned Rand gloomily, ''she was sorter 
dazed and crazed like." 

" And you saved her life ? " 

'' I suppose so, if you put it that way," said Band 
sulkily. 

** But how did you get her up the mountain again ? " 

" Oh, I got her up," returned Band moodily. 

" But how ? Beally, Mr. Band, you don't know how 
interesting this is. It 's as good as a play," said the Pet, 
with a little excited laugh. 

" Oh, I carried her up ! " 

" In your arms ? " 

" Y-e^s." 

Miss Euphemia paused, and bit off the stalk of a flower, 
made a wry face, and threw it away from her in disgust. 

Then she dug a few tiny holes in the earth with her 
parasol, and buried bits of the flower-stalk in them, as if 
they had been tender memories. " I suppose you knew 
Mornie very well ? " she asked. 

"I used to run across her in the woods," responded 
Band shortly, " a year ago. I did n't know her so well 
then as " — He stopped. 

" As what ? as now ? " asked the Pet abruptly. 
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Randy who was coloring over his narrow escape from a 
topic which a delicate kindness of Sol had excluded from 
their intercourse on the mountain, stammered '' As you do 
— I meant." 

The Pet tossed her head a little, " Oh, I don't know her 
at all — except through Sol ! " 

Band stared hard at this. The Pet, who was looking at 
him intently, said, '^ Show me the place where you saw 
Momie clinging that night." 

'^ It 's dangerous," suggested Hand. 

" You mean I 'd he afraid ! Try me ! I don't helieve 
she was so dreadfully frightened ! " 

" Why ? " asked Rand, in astonishment. 

" Oh, — hecause " — 

Rand sat down in vague wonderment. 

" Show it to me," continued the Pet, "or — I '11 find it 
alone ! " 

Thus challenged, he arose, and after a few moments' 
climbing stood with her upon the traiL "You see that 
thorn-bush where the rock has fallen away. It was just 
there ! It is not safe to go farther. No, really ! Miss 
Euphemia ! Please don't ! It 's almost certain death ! " 

But the giddy girl had darted past him, and, face to the 
wall of the cliff, was creeping along the dangerous path. 
Rand followed mechanically. Once or twice the trail 
crumbled beneath her feet, but she clung to a projecting 
root of chapparal, and laughed. She had almost reached 
her elected goal when, slipping, the treacherous chapparal 
she clung to yielded in her grasp, and Rand, with a cry, 
sprung forward. But the next instant she quickly trans- 
ferred her hold to a cleft in the cliff and was safe. Not so 
her companion. The soil beneath him, loosened by the 
impulse of his spring, slipped away ; he was falling with 
it, when she caught him sharply with her disengaged hand, 
and together they scrambled to a more secure footing. 
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"^ I coold hsLTt Rftcfafid it Alone," aid the F^t, <' if you'd 

left me alone/' 

'^ Tbank HeftTen, we 're satred,'' aid Band gniTely. 

''' And witkaut a rcp€,^* said Miss Euphemia sigiiifi> 
cantly. 

Rand did not understand hen. Bat as thej slonlj 
returned to the summit he stammered oat the always diffi- 
cult thanks of a man who has been physically helped bj 
one of the weaker sex. Miss £aphemia was quick to set, 
her error. 

'^ I might have made yoa lose yoor footing by catchingai 
you,*' she said meekly. ^ Bat I was so frightened lor yon, 
and could not help it." 

The superior animal, thoroughly bamboozled, theranpOQ 
complimented her on her dexterity. 

" Oh, that 's nothing," she said, with a sigh. '' I und 
to do the fijing-trapeze business with papa when I wsi 
a child, and I 've not forgotten it." With this and other 
confidences of her early life, in which Rand betrayed oqd- 
siderable interest, they beguiled the tedious ascent. ^'I 
ought to have made you carry me up," said the lady, with 
a little laugh, when they reached the summit ; '^ but yoa 
haven't known me as long as you have Momie — hare 
you ? " With this mysterious speech she bade Rand 
" Grood-night," and hurried off to the calnn. 

And so a week passed by — the week so dreaded by 
Rand, yet passed so pleasantly, that at times it seemed as 
if that dread were only a trick of his fancy, or as if the 
circumstances that surrounded him were different from what 
he believed tbem to be. On the seventh day the doctor 
hud stayed longer than usual, and Rand, who had been 
sitting with Euphemia on the ledge by the shaft, watching 
the sunset, had barely time to withdraw his hand from hers 
08 Mrs. Sol, a trifle pale and wearied-looking, approached 
him. 
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" I don't like to trouble you," she said — indeed they 
had seldom troubled him with the details of Mornie's con- 
Talescence, or even her needs and requirements, — " but the 
doctor is alarmed about Momie, and she has asked to see 
you. I think you 'd better go in and speak to her. You 
know," continued Mrs. Sol delicately, " you have n't been 
in there since the night she was taken sick, and maybe a 
new face might do her good." 

The guilty blood flew to Band's face as he stammered, 
'* I thought I 'd be in the way. I did n't believe she cared 
much to see me. Is she worse ? " 

'*The doctor is looking very anxious," said Mrs. Sol 
simply. 

The blood returned from Band's face, and settled around 
his heart. He turned very pale. He had consoled him- 
self always for his complicity in Kuth's absence, that he 
was taking good care of Momie, or, what is considered by 
most selfish natures an equivalent — permitting or encour- 
aging some one else to ^' take good care of her," but here 
was a contingency utterly unforeseen. It did not occur to 
him that this ^^ taking good care " of her could result in 
anything but a perfect solution of her troubles, or that there 
could be any future to her condition but one of recovery. 
Bat what if she should die ? A sudden and helpless sense 
of his responsibility to Kuth — to — her — brought him 
trembling to his feet 

He hurried to the cabin, where Mrs. Sol left him with a 
word of caution. *' You '11 find her changed and quiet — 
Tery quiet. If I was you I would n't say anything to bring 
back her old self." 

The change which Hand saw was so great, the face that 
was turned to him so quiet, that, with a new fear upon him, 
he would have preferred the savage eyes and reckless mien 
of the old Momie whom he hated. With his habitual 
impulsiveness he tried to say something that should express 
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Band, with wondering, embarrassed eyes, tried to see 

some resemblance in the little bine red oval, to the sad, 

wistful face of his brother, which even then was haunting 

him from some mysterious distance. He kissed the child's 

head, but even then so vaguely and perfunctorily, that 

ther sighed, and drew it closer to her breast. 
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''The doctor sajs," she continued, in a calmer voice, 
^ that I 'm not doing as well as I ought to. I don't think," 
she faltered, with something of her old bitter laugh, '' that 
I 'm ever doing as well as I ought to, and perhaps it 's not 
strange now that I don't. And he says, that in case any- 
thing happens to me, I ought to look ahead! I have 
looked ahead ! It 's a dark look ahead, Band — a horror 
of blackness, without kind faces, without the baby, without 
— without him ! " 

She turned her face away, and laid it on the bundle by 
her side. It was so quiet in the cabin, that through the 
open door, beyond, the faint rhythmical moan of the pines 
below was distinctly heard. 

'' I know it 's foolish — but that is what ' looking ahead ' 
always meant to me," she said, with a sigh. '' But, since 
the doctor has been gone, I 've talked to Mrs. Sol, and find 
it 's for the best. And I look ahead, and see more clearly. 
I look ahead, and see my disgrace removed far away from 
him and you. I look ahead, and see you and he living 
together, happily, as you did before I came between you. 
I look ahead, and see my past life forgotten, my faults for- 
given, and I think I see you both loving my baby, and 
perhaps loving me a little for its sake. Thank you. Band, 
thank you ! " 

For Band's hand had caught hers beside the pillow, and 
he was standing over her, whiter than she. Something in 
the pressure of his hand emboldened her to go on, and 
even lent a certain strength to her voice. 

"When it comes to that, Band, you'll not let these 
people take the baby away. You '11 keep it here with you 
until he comes. And something tells me that he will come 
when I am gone. You '11 keep it here in the pure air and 
sunlight of the mountain, and out of those wicked depths 
below ; and when I am gone, and they are gone, and only 
you and Buth and baby are here, maybe you '11 think that 
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it came to you in a cloud on the mountain — a doud tbat 
lingered only long enough to drop its burden, and faded, 
leaving the sunlight and dew behind. What is it — Band ? 
What are you looking at ? " 

^' I was thinking," said Band, in a strange altered yoioei 
'^ that I must trouble you to let me take down those dudt 
and furbelows that hang on the wall, so that I can get it 
some traps of mine behind them." He took some articles 
from the wall, replaced the dresses of Mrs. Sol, and 
answered Momie's look of inquiry. '^ I was only getting 
at my purse and my reyolver," he said, showing them. 
<< I 've got to get some stores at the Ferry, by daylight." 

Momie sighed. '' I 'm giving you great trouble, Band, 
I know ; but it won't be for long." 

He muttered something, took her hand again, and btde 
her '^ good-night." When he reached the door he looked 
back. The light was shining fidl upon her face as she 
lay there with her babe on her breast, bravely ''looking 
ahead." 




PAKT IV 

THB CLOUDS PASS 

It was early morning at the Ferry. The " up coach '' had 
passed with lights unextinguished, and the *' outsides " still 
asleep. The ferryman had gone up to the Ferry Mansion 
House^ swinging his lantern^ and had found the sleepy- 
looking '^ all-night " bar-keeper on the point of withdrawing 
for the day on a mattress under the bar. An Indian half- 
breed, porter of the Mansion House, was washing out the 
stains of recent nocturnal dissipation from the bar-room 
and veranda, a few birds were twittering on the cotton- 
woods beside the river, a bolder few had alighted upon the 
veranda and were trying to reconcile the existence of so 
much lemon-peel and cigar stumps with their ideas of a 
beneficent Creator. A faint earthy freshness and perfume 
rose along the river banks. Deep shadows still lay upon 
the opposite shore, but in the distance, four miles away, 
morning along the level crest of Table Moimtain walked 
with rosy tread. 

The sleeping bar-keeper was that morning doomed to dis- 
appointment. For scarcely had the coach passed, whep 
steps were heard upon the veranda, and a weary dusty 
traveler threw his blanket and knapsack to the porter, and 
then dropped into a vacant arm-chair, with his eyes fixed 
on the distant crest of Table Mountain. He remained 
motionless for some time, until the bar-keeper, who had 
already concocted the conventional welcome of the Mansion 
House, appeared with it in a glass, put it upon the table, 
glanced at the stranger, and then, thoroughly awake, cried 
out — 
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" Ruth Pinkney — or I 'm a Chinaman ! " 

The stranger lifted his eyes wearily. Hollow ciidei 
were around their orbits, haggard lines were in his cheeks. 
But it was Kuth. 

He took the glass and drained it at a single dianghi 
*' Yes," he said absently, '^ Euth Pinkney/' and fixed his 
eyes again on the distant rosy crest. 

" On your way up home ? " suggested the bar-keeper, 
following the direction of Kuth's eyes. 

" Perhaps." 

^' Been upon a pasear — hain't yer ? Been havin' a little 
tear round Sacramento — seein' the sights." 

Ruth smiled bitterly. " Yes." 

The bar-keeper lingered — ostentatiously wiping a glaaL 
But Ruth again became abstracted in the mountain^ and the 
bar-keeper turned away. 

How pure and clear that summit looked to him I bow 
restful and steadfast with serenity and calm ! how unlike 
his own feverish, dusty, travel-worn self ! A week had 
elasped since he had last looked upon it — a week of dis- 
appointment, of anxious fears, of doubts, of wild imagin- 
ings, of utter helplessness. In his hopeless quest of the 
missing Momie, he had, in fancy, seen this serene eminence 
haunting his remorseful passion-stricken soul. And now, 
without a clue to guide him to her unknown hiding-place, 
he was back again to face the brother whom he had de- 
ceived, with only the confession of his own weakness. 
Hard as it was to lose forever the fierce reproachful 
glances of the woman he loved, it was still harder to a man 
of Ruth's temperament to look again upon the face of the 
brother he feared. A hand laid upon his shoulder startled 
him. It was the bar-keeper. 

'^ If it 's a fair question, Ruth Pinkney, I 'd like to ask 
ye how long ye kalkilate to hang around the Ferry to-day ? ** 

" A\Tiy ? " demanded Ruth haughtily. 
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'' Because, whateyer you 've been and done, I want ye to 
have a square show. Ole Nixon has been cavortin' round 
yer the last two days, swearin' to kill you on sight for 
runnin' off with his darter. Sabe ? Now let me ax ye two 
questions. First — are you heeled ? " 

Buth responded to this dialectical inquiry affirmatively, 
by putting his hand on his revolver. 

'^ Grood ! Now, second — have you got the gal along 
here with you ? " 

** No," responded Kuth, in a hollow voice. 

'^ That 's better yet," said the man, without heeding the 
tone of the reply. '^ A woman — and especially the woman, 
in a row of this kind — handicaps a man awful." He 
paused and took up the empty glass. " Look yer, Kuth 
Pinkney, I 'm a square man, and I '11 be square with you. 
So I '11 just tell you you 've got the demdest odds agin' ye. 
IVaps ye know it, and don't keer. Well, the boys around 
yer are all sidin' with the old man Nixon. It 's the first 
time the old rip ever had a hand in his favor ; so the boys 
will see fair play for Nixon and agin' you. But I reckon 
you don't mind him ? " 

" So little, I shall never pull trigger on him ! " said Kuth 
gravely. 

The bar-keeper stared, and rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
''Well, thar's that Kanaka Joe, who used to be sorter 
sweet on Momie — he 's an ugly devil — he 's helpin' the 
old man ! " 

The sad look faded from Kuth's eyes suddenly. A cer- 
tain wild Berserker rage — a taint of the blood, inherited 
from heaven knows what Old- World ancestry, which had 
made the twin brothers' Southwestern eccentricities re- 
spected in the settlement — glowed in its place. The bar- 
keeper noted it, and augured a lively future for the day's 
festivities. But it faded again ; and Kuth, as he rose, 
turned hesitatingly towards him. 
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** Have you seen my brother Band lately ? " 

" Nary." 

" He has n't been here, or about the Ferry ? " 

*'Nary time." 

** You have n't heard," said Kuth^ with a faint attempt at 
a smile, " if he 's been around here asking after me — sorter 
looking me up, you know ? " 

" Not much," returned the bar-keeper deliberately. 
'' £z far ez I know Band — that ar brother o' yours — he 'a 
one of yer high-toned chaps ez does n't drink, thinks bti>- 
rooms is pizen, and ain*t the sort to come round yer and 
sling yarns with me." 

Huth rose ; but the hand that he placed upon the table, 
albeit a powerful one, trembled so that it was with difficulty 
he resumed his knapsack. When he did so, his bent Ugaitf 
stooping shoulders, and haggard face made him appear 
another man from the one who had sat down. There was 
a slight touch of apologetic deference and humility in hia 
manner as he paid his reckoning, and slowly and hesitat- 
ingly began to descend the steps. 

The bar-keeper looked after him thoughtfully. ** Well, 
dog my skin ! " he ejaculated to himself, " ef I had n't seen 
that man — that same Ruth Pinkney — straddle a friend's 
Ixxly in this yer very room, and dare a whole crowd to 
come on, I 'd swar that he had n't any grit in him ! Thar' s 
something up ! " 

But here Ruth reached the last step, and turned again. 

** If you see old man Nixon, say I 'm in town ; if you 

see that " (I regret to say that I cannot 

ro]>oat his exact and brief characterization of the present 
condition and nat^l antecedents of Kanaka Joe), ''say I'm 
looking out for him," and was gone. 

He wandered down the road towards the one long strag- 
gling street of the settlement. The few people who met 
him at that early hour greeted him with a kind of coo- 
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strained civility ; certain cautious souls hurried by without 
seeing him; all turned and looked after him, and a few 
followed him at a respectful distance. A somewhat noto- 
rious practical joker, and recognized wag at the Ferry, 
apparently awaited his coming with something of invitation 
and expectation, but catching sight of Euth's haggard face 
and blazing eyes, became instantly practical and by no 
means jocular in his greeting. At the top of the hill, Euth 
turned to look once more upon the distant mountain, now 
again a mere cloud-line on the horizon. In the firm belief 
that he would never again see the sun rise upon it, he 
turned aside into a hazel thicket, and tearing out a few 
leaves from his pocket-book, wrote two letters — one to 
Band and one to Momie ; but which, as they were never 
delivered, shall not burden this brief chronicle of that 
eventful day. For while transcribing them, he was startled 
by the sounds of a dozen pistol-shots, in the direction of 
the hotel he had recently quitted. Something in the mere 
sound provoked the old hereditary fighting instinct, and 
sent him to his feet with a bound, and a slight distension 
of the nostrils and sniffing of the air not unknown to 
certain men who become half intoxicated by the smell of 
powder. He quickly folded his letters and addressed them 
carefully, and taking off his knapsack and blanket, methodi- 
cally arranged them under a tree, with the letters on top. 
Then he examined the lock of his revolver, and then, with 
the step of a man ten years younger, leaped into the road. 
He had scarcely done so when he was seized, and by sheer 
force dragged into a blacksmith's shop at the roadside. He 
turned his savage face and drawn weapon upon his assail- 
ant, but was surprised to meet the anxious eyes of the 
bar-keeper of the Mansion House. 

" Don't be a d— d fool !' said the man quickly. " Thar 's 
fifty agin' you down thar. But why, in h — 11, did n't you 
wipe out old Nixon when you had such a good chance ? " 
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" Wipe out old Nixon ? " repeated Ruth. 

" Yes, just now, when you had him ooyeied ! " 

" What ! " 

The har-keeper turned quickly upon Ruth, stared at him, 
and then suddenly burst into a fit of laughter. " Well ! 
I 've knowed you two were twins, but damn me if I eyer 
thought I 'd be sold like this." And he again barat into a 
roar of laughter. 

'^ What do you mean ? " demanded Euth savagely. 

" What do I mean ? " returned the bar-keeper, " why, I 
mean this. I mean that your brother. Band, as yon call 
him, he'z bin — for a young feller, and a pious feller — 
doin' about the tallest kind o' fightin, to-day that's bem 
done at the Ferry. He 's laid out that ar Kanaka Joe and 
two of his chums I He was pitched into on your quanel, 
and he took it up for you like a little man ! I managed to 
drag him off, up yer, in the hazel bush for safety, and out 
you pops, and I thought you was him ! He can't be hr 
away. Hallo ! There they 're comin' ; and thar 's the 
doctor trying to keep them back I " 

A crowd of angry excited faces filled the road sadd^y, 
but before them Dr. Duchesne, mounted, and with a pistol 
in his hand, opposed their further progress. 

^^ Back, in the bush ! " whispered the bar-keeper. 
'* Now 's your time ! " 

But Ruth stirred not. '^ Gro you back," he said, in a 
low voice ; ^' find Rand, and take him away. I will fill his 
place here." He drew his revolver, and stepped into the 
road. A shout, a report, and the spatter of red dust from a 
bullet near his feet, told him he was recognized. He stirred 
not; but another shout, and a cry, "There they are — both 
of 'em ! " made him turn. 

His brother Rand, with a smile on his lip and fire in his 
eye, stood by his side ! Neither spoke. Then Rand, 
quietly as of old, slipped his hand into his brother's strong 
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palm. Two or tiiree bullets sang by them, a splinter flew 
from the blacksmith's shed, but the brothers, hard gripping 
each other's hands, and looking into each other's faces, with 
a quiet joy, stood there, calm and imperturbable. 

There was a momentary pause. The voice of Dr. Du- 
chesne rose above the crowd. 

'' Keep back, I say I Keep back I Or hear me ! — for 
five years I 've worked among you, and mended and patched 
the holes you 've drilled through each other's carcasses — 
Keep back, I say ! — Or the next man that pulls trigger, or 
steps forward, will get a hole from me that no surgeon can 
stop ! I 'm sick of your bungling ball practice I Keep 
back I — or, by the living Jingo, I '11 show you where a 
man's vitals are I " 

There was a burst of laughter from the crowd, and for a 
moment the twins were forgotten in this audacious speech 
and coolly impertinent presence. 

" That 's right ! Now let that infernal old hypocritical 
drunkard, Mat Nixon, step to the front." 

The crowd parted right and left, and half pushed, half 
dragged Nixon before him. 

" Grentlemen," said the doctor, " this is the man who has 
just shot at Band Pinkney for hiding his daughter. Now, 
I tell you, gentlemen, and I tell him, that for the last week 
his daughter, Momie Nixon, has been under my care as a 
patient, and my protection as a friend. If there 's anybody 
to be shot, the job must begin with me I " 

There was another laugh, and a cry of "Bully for old 
Sawbones ! " Euth started convulsively, and Eand answered 
his look with a confirming pressure of his hand. 

** That isn 't all, gentlemen, this drunken brute has just 
shot at a gentleman, whose only offense, to my knowledge, 
is that he has, for the last week, treated her with a brother's 
kindness, has taken her into his own home, and cared for 
her wants as if she were his own sister." 
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Butii'f lund mgiin gruped his brother's. Band colored, 
szid huz^ Lis bead. 

** There 'a more jet, gentlemeiL I tell you that that girl, 
Mnrmie Xixozu has, to my knowledge, been treated like a 
ladj, has been cared for as she never was cared for in her 
father £ banse, and while that father has been proclaiming 
ber sbazne in erery bar-room at the Ferry, has had the 
ETTZiparhj and care, night and day, of two of the most 
accomplisbed ladies of the Ferry — Mrs. Sol Saunders, 
gentlemen, and Miss Euphemia ! " 

There was a shout of approbation from the crowd. Nixon 
would hare slipped away, but the doctor stopped him. 

'' Not yet ! I 've one thing more to say. I ' ve to 
tell Tou, gentlemen, on my professional word of honor, that 
besides being an old hypocrite, this same old Mat Nixon is 
the ungrateful, unnatural grandfather of the first boy bom 
in the district ! " 

A wild huzza greeted the doctor's climax. By a common 
consent the crowd turned toward the Twins, who, grasping 
each other's hands stood apart. The doctor nodded bis 
head. The next moment the Twins were surrounded and 
lifted in the arms of the laughing throng, and borne in 
triumph to the bar-room of the Mansion House. 

'* Gentlemen," said the bar-keeper, " call for what you 
like : the Mansion House treats to-day in honor of its be- 
ing the first time that Band Pinkney has been admitted to 
the IW." 

It was agreed that, as her condition was still precarious, 
the news should be broken to her gradually and indirectly. 

The indefatigable Sol had a professional idea, which was 
not displeasing to the Twins. It being a lovely summer 
afternoon, the couch of Momie was lifted out on the ledge, 
and she lay there basking in the sunlight, drinking in the 
*^ure air, and looking gravely ahead in the daylight as she 
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bad in the darkness — for her couch commanded a yiew 
of the mountain flank. And lying there she dreamed a 
pleasant dream, and in her dream saw Band returning up 
the mountain trail. She was half conscious that he had 
good news for her, and when he at last reached her bed- 
side, be began gently and kindly to tell his news. But 
she heard hioi not, or rather in her dream was most 
occupied with his ways and manners, which seemed unlike 
him, yet inexpressibly sweet and tender. The tears were 
fast coming in her eyes, when he suddenly dropped on his 
knees beside her, threw away Band's disguising hat and 
coat, and clasped her in his arms. And by that she knew 
it was Buth ! 

But what they said; what hurried words of mutual 
explanation and forgiveness passed between them; what 
bitter yet tender recollections of hidden fears and doubts, 
now forever chased away in the rain of tears and joyous 
sunshine of that mountain top, were then whispered ; what- 
ever of this little chronicle, that to the reader seems strange 
and inconsistent, — as all human records must ever be 
strange and imperfect except to the actors — was then made 
dear, was never divulged by them, and must remain with 
them forever. The rest of the party had withdrawn and 
they were alone. But when Momie turned and placed the 
baby in its father's arms, they were so isolated in their 
happiness, that the lower world beneath them might have 
swung and drifted away, and left that mountain top the 
beginning and creation of a better planet. 

*' You know all about it now," said Sol, the next day 
explaining the previous episodes of this history of Buth, 
" you 've got the whole plot before you. It dragged a 
little in the second act, for the actors were n't up in their 
parts. But, for an amateur performance, on the whole, it 
was n't bad." 
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'' I don't know, I 'm sniey" add Band Impulsivelj 
'< how we 'd have got on without Euphemia. It 's too bad, 
she could nH be here to-day." 

'' She wanted to come/' said Sol, '^ bat the gentleman 
she 's engaged to came up from Marjaville last night." 

'^ Gentleman — engaged ! " repeated Band, white and red 
by turns. 

'^ Well, yes ! I say ' gentleman,' although he 'a in the 
Variety profession. She always said," said Sol quietly, 
looking at Band, '^ that she 'd never marry otU of ik" 
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It was raining and blowing at Eldridge's Grossing. From 
the stately pine-trees on the hill-tops, which were dignifiedly 
protesting through their rigid spines upward, to the hyster- 
ical willows in the hollow, that had whipped themselves 
into a maudlin fury, there was a general tumult. When the 
wind lulled, the rain kept up the distraction, firing long 
Tolleys across the road, letting loose miniature cataracts 
from the hill-sides to brawl in the ditches, and beating down 
the heavy heads of wild oats on the levels; when the 
ndn ceased for a moment the wind charged over the already 
defeated field, ruffled the guUeys, scattered the spray from 
tiie roadside pines, and added insult to injury. But both 
wind and rain concentrated their energies in a malevolent 
attempt to utterly disperse and scatter the '' Half-way 
House," which seemed to have wholly lost its way, and 
strayed into the open, where, dazed and bewildered, unpre- 
pared and unprotected, it was exposed to the taunting fury 
of the blast. A loose, shambling, disjointed, hastily built 
structure — representing the worst features of Pioneer renais- 
sance — it rattled its loose window-sashes like chattering 
teeth, banged its ill-hung shutters, and admitted so much 
of the invading storm, that it might have blown up or blown 
down with equal facility. 

Jefferson Briggs, proprietor and landlord of the " Half- 
way House," had just gone through the formality of closing 
his house for the night, hanging dangerously out of the 
window in the vain attempt to subdue a rebellious shutter 
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that had evidently entered into conspiracy with the inTaders, 
and shutting a door as against a sheriff's posse, was going to 
bed — t. e., to read himself asleep, as was his custom. As he 
entered his little bedroom in the attic with a highly exciting 
novel in his pocket and a kerosene lamp in his hand, the 
wind, lying in wait for him, instantly extinguished his lamp 
and slammed the door behind him. Jefferson Briggs re- 
lighted the lamp, as if confidentially, in a comer, and shield- 
ing it in the bosom of his red flannel shirt, which gave him 
the appearance of an illuminated shrine, hung a heavy bea^ 
skin across the window, and then carefully deposited his 
lamp upon a chair at his bedside. This done, he kicked 
off his boots, flung them into a comer, and rolling himself 
in a blanket, lay down upon the bed. A habit of early 
rising, bringing with it, presumably, the proverbial acoom- 
paniment of health, wisdom, and pecuniary emolomenti, 
had also brought with it certain ideas of the effeminacy of 
se}xirate toilettes and the virtue of readiness. 

In a few moments he was deep in a chapter. 

A vague pecking at his door — as of an unseasonable 
woodix'cker, finally asserted itself to his consciousness. 
** Come in/* he said, with his eye still on the page. 

The door opened to a gaunt figure, partly composed of 
lHHl-<]uilt and partly of plaid shawl. A predominance ol 
the latter and a long wisp of iron-gray hair detemined her 
SOX. She leaned against the post with an air of fatigue, 
half moral and half physical. 

** How ye kin lie thar, abed, Jeff, and read and smoke oo 
sioli a night I The sperrit o' the Lord abroad over the 
y earth — and up stage not gone by yet. Well, well! it's 
>vt»]l tliar 02 si>me ez ain^t sleep." 

** The \ip coach, like as not, is stopped by high water on 
the North Fork, ten miles away, aunty," responded Jeff, 
keeping to the facts, Piv^sibly not recognizing the hand of 
a iH'netieent Creator in the rebellious window shutter, h» 
avoided theology. 
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** Well," responded the figure, with an air of delivering 
an nnheeded and thankless warning, " it is not for me to 
say. P'raps it 's all His wisdom that some will keep to 
their own mind. It 's well ez some hez n't narves, and kin 
luxuriate in terhacker in the night watches. But He says, 
^ I '11 come like a thief in the night ! ' — like a thief in the 
night, Jeff." 

Totally unahle to reconcile this illustration with the de- 
layed " Pioneer " coach and Yuba Bill, its driver, Jeff lay 
silent. In his own way, perhaps, he was uneasy — not to 
say shocked — at his aunt's habitual freedom of scriptural 
quotation, as that good lady herself was with an occasional 
oath from his lips ; a fact, by the way, not generally under- 
stood by purveyors of Scripture, licensed and unlicensed. 

" I 'd take a pull at them bitters, aunty," said Jeff feebly, 
with his wandering eye still recurring to his page. '^ They '11 
do ye a power of good in the way o' calmin' yer narves." 

'' Ef I was like some folks I would n't want bitters — 
though made outer the simplest yarbs of the y earth, with jest 
enough sperrit to bring out the vartoos — ez Deacon Steer's 
Balm 'er Gilead is — what yer meaning ? Ef I was like 
aome folks I could lie thar and smoke in the lap o' idleness 
— with fourteen beds in the house empty, and nary lodger 
for one of 'em. Ef I was that indifferent to bavin' invested 
my fortin in the good will o' this house, and not ez much 
ez a single transient lookin' in, I could lie down and take 
comfort in profane literatoor. But it ain't in me to do it. 
And it was n't your father's way, Jeff, neither ! " 

As the elder Briggs's way had been to seek surcease from 
such trouble at the gambling table, and eventually, in 
suicide, Jeff could not deny it. But he did not say that a 
full realization of his unhappy venture overcame him as he 
closed the blinds of the hotel that night ; and that the half 
desperate idea of abandoning it then and there to the war- 
ring elements that had resented his trespass on Nature 
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seemed to him an act of simple leaaon and justice. He 
did not saj this, for easy-going natures are not apt to 
explain the processes hj which their content or resignation 
is reached, and are therefore supposed to have none. 
Ke<eping to the facts, he simply suggested the weather was 
onfivorable to travelers, and again found his place on the 
page before him. Fixing it with his thumb, he looked up 
reisgnedlj. The figure wearily detached itself horn the 
ieor-post. md Jeffs eyes fell on his book. " You wonH 
sscp« aonry ? *" he asked mechanically, as if reading aloud 
f:t?m the page : but she was gone. 

Jl little ashamed* although much relieved, Jeff fell back 
acain to litsenrure. interrupted only by the charging of the 
w*jid ind the heavy volleys of rain. Presently he found 
bim^If wT>ndering if a certain banging were really a shutter, 
a£xd t^Q. having settled in his mind that it trot, he was 
;stirtled by a shout. Another, and in the road before the 
house * 

J:?f p;:t down his book, and marked the place by turning 
icwa :i:t> leaf, being one of that large class of readers whose 
::ien:ul fiioultres are butter>dngered, and easily slip their 
hv^ld. rbeu be rescnied his boots and was duly capari- 
^v^riv:. H^ extizgui^shed the kerosene lamp, and braved 
he .M:^r i:r. izd strong currents of the hall and stairway in 
>t* J;irk::e^& Ligbtirtg two candles in the bar-room, he 
^.\^vdt^: to :i:::Iv.vk the hall door. At the same instant a 
t-.irT.n;s >ijk>t shvxk the house, the door yielded slightly and 
:*t::v/^>: i ilv.n. :2oek4ooking stranger violently against Jeff 
'•^i^ <:!", strigglec with it. 

■ Vr, jvv:c<?u: b*? occurred." began the stranger, "and" 

^ - >.;: ^c?e tbe wijrii charged again, blew open the door, 

:vrrtf\l J^* S»b:nd :t back against the wall, overturned the 

ar';.*:\'^j: r^tmng^r. dashed up the staircase, and slammed 

^y dvx r u: the hccd*. ending triumphantly with Ka H 

I crash of giA^ss in the window. 
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'' Come, Touse up I " said Jeff, still struggling with the 
door, " rouse up and lend a hand yer ! " 

Thus abjured, the stranger crept along the wall towards 
Jeff and began again, ^* We have met with an accident." 
But here another and mightier gust left him speechless, 
coTered him with spray of a wildly disorganized water-spout 
that, dangling from the roof, seemed to be playing on the 
front door, drove him into black obscurity and again sand- 
wiched his host between the door and the wall. Then 
there was a lull, and in the midst of it, Yuba Bill, driver of 
the "Pioneer" coach, quietly and coolly, impervious in 
waterproof, walked into the hall, entered the bar-room, 
took a candle, and going behind the bar, selected a bottle, 
critically examined it, and returning, poured out a quantity 
of whiskey in a glass and gulped it in a single draught. All 
this while Jeff was closing the door, and the meek-looking 
man was coming into the light again. 

Yuba Bill squared his elbows behind him and rested 
them on the bar, crossed his legs easily and awaited them. 
In reply to Jeff's inquiring but respectful look, he said 
shortly — 

" Oh, you 're thar, are ye ? " 

"Yes, Bill." 

" Well, this yer new-fangled road o' yours is ten feet deep 
in the hollow with back water from the North Fork ! I 've 
taken that yar coach inter fewer feet of it, and then I reck- 
oned I could n't hev any more. ' I '11 stand on this yer 
hand,' sez I ; I brought the horses up yer and landed 'em 
in your bam to eat their blessed heads off till the water 
goes down. That 's wot 's the matter old man, and jist 
about wot I kalkilated on from those dumed old improve- 
ments o' yours." 

Coloring a little at this new count in the general indict- 
ment against the uselessness of the " Half-way House," Jeff 
uked if there were " any passengers ? " 
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Tuba Bill indicated the meek stranger with a jerk of his 
thumb. '' And his wife and darter in the coach. Thej 're 
all right and tight, ez if they was in the Fifth Ayeniie 
HoteL But I reckon he allows to fetch 'em up jer," 
added BOl, as if he strongly doubted the wisdom of the 
transfer. 

The meek man, much meeker for the presence of Bill, 
here suggested that such indeed was his wish, and further 
prayed that Jeff would accompany him to the coach to 
assist in bringing them up. '' It 's rather wet and dark/' 
said the man apologetically ; '' my daughter is not strong. 
Have you such a thing as a waterproof ? " 

Jeff had not ; but would a bear-skin do ? 

It would. 

Jeff ran, tore down his extempore window cartain, and 
returned with it. Yuba Bill, who had quietly and disap- 
provingly surveyed the proceeding, here disengaged him- 
self from the bar with evident reluctance. 

'' You '11 want another man," he said to Jeff, ^* onless ye 
can carry double. £z Ae," indicating the stranger, '^ es no 
sort o' use, he 'd better stay here and ' tend bar,' while yon 
and me fetch the wimmen off. 'Specially ez I reckon 
we 've got to do some tall wadin' by this time to reach 
'em." 

The meek man sat down helplessly in a chair indicated 
by Bill, who at once strode after Jeff. In another moment 
they were both fighting their way, step by step, against the 
storm, in that peculiar, drunken, spasmodic way so %Tn^g?ng 
to the spectator and so exasperating to the performer. It 
was no time for conversation, even interjectional profanity 
was dangerously exhaustive. 

The coach was scarcely a thousand yards away, but its 
bright lights were reflected in a sheet of dark silent water 
that stretched between it and the two men. Wading and 
splashing they soon reached it, and a gulley where thf 
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sarplas water was pouring into the valley below. '' Fower 
feet o' water round her, but can't get any higher. So ye 
see she 's all right for a month o' sich weather." Inwardly 
admiring the perspicacity of his companion, Jeff was about 
to open the coach door when Bill interrupted. 

" I 'U pack the old woman, if you '11 look arter the darter 
and enny little traps." 

A female face, anxious and elderly, here appeared at the 
window. 

" Thet 's my little game," said Bill, sotto voce. 

" Is there any danger ? where is my husband ? " asked 
the woman impatiently. 

'' Ez to the danger, ma'am, — thar ain't any. Ter ez safe 
kere ez ye 'd be in a Sacramento steamer ; ez to your hus- 
band, he allowed I was to come yer and fetch yer up to the 
hotel. That's his look-out ! " With this cheering speech. 
Bill proceeded to make two or three ineffectual scoops into 
the dark interior, manifestly with the idea of scooping out 
the lady in question. In another instant he had caught 
her, lifted her gently but firmly in his arms, and was turn- 
ing away. 

** But my child ! — my daughter ! she 's asleep ! " — ex- 
postulated the woman ; but Bill was already swiftly splash- 
ing through the darkness. Jeff, left to himself, hastily 
examined the coach : on the back seat a slight small figure, 
enveloped in a shawl, lay motionless. Jeff threw the bear- 
skin over it gently, lifted it on one arm, and gathering a few 
travelling bags and baskets with the other, prepared to fol- 
low his quickly disappearing leader. A few feet from the 
coach the water appeared to deepen, and the bear-skin to 
draggle. Jeff drew the figure up higher, in vain. 

" Sis," he said softly. 

No reply. 

" Sis," shaking her gently. 

There was a slight movement within the wrappings. 
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^ Could n't ye climb up on my shoulder, honey ? thit 't 
a good child ! " 

There were one or two spasmodic jerks of the bear-skin, 
and, aided by JefE^ the handle was presently seated on his 
shoulder. 

" Are you all right now, Sis ? " 

Something like a laugh came from the bear-skin. Then 
a childish voice said, '^ Thank you, I think I am ! " 

" Ain't you afraid you '11 fall ofT? '* 

" A Uttle." 

Jeff hesitated. It was begining to blow again. 

'^ You could n't reach down and put your arm round my 
neck, could ye, honey ? " 

^^ I am afraid not ! " — although there imu a ali^ 
attempt to do sa 

" No ? " 

" Xo ! " 

" Well, then, take a good holt, a firm strong holt| o' my 
hair ! Don't be afraid ! " 

A small hand timidly began to rummage in Jeff's thick 
curls. 

'^ Take a firm holt ; thar, just back o' my neck ! That 's 
right." 

The little hand closed over half a dozen curls. The 
little figure shook, and giggled. 

" Now don't you see, honey, if I 'm keerless with you, 
and don't keep you plump level up thar, you jist give me s 
pull and fetch me up all standing ! " 

" I see ! " 

** Of course you do ! That 's because you 're a little 
lady ! " 

Jeff strode on. It was pleasant to feel the soft warm 

fingers in his hair, pleasant to hear the faint childish voice, 

pleasant to draw the feet of the enwrapped figure agaiiiBt 

broad breast. Altogether he was sorry when they 
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reached the dry land and the lee of the " Half-way House/' 
where a slight movement of the figure expressed a wish to 
dismount. 

"Not yet, missy," said Jeff; "not yet! You'll get 
blown away, sure ! And then what '11 they say ? No, 
honey ! I '11 take you right in to your papa, just as ye 
are!" 

A few steps more and Jeff strode into the hall, made his 
way to the sitting-room, walked to the sofa, and deposited 
his burden. The bear-skin fell back, the shawl fell back, 
and Jeff — fell back too! For before him lay a snciall, 
slight, but beautiful and perfectly formed woman. 

He had time to see that the meek man, no longer meek, 
but apparently a stem uncompromising parent, was stand- 
ing at the head of the sofa ; that the elderly and nervous 
female was hovering at the foot, that his aunt, with every 
symptom of religious and moral disapproval of his conduct, 
sat rigidly in one of the rigid chairs — he had time to see 
all this before the quick, hot blood, flying to his face, sent 
the water into his eyes, and he could see nothing ! 

The cause of all this smiled — a dazzling smile though a 
faint one — that momentarily lit up the austere gloom of 
the room and its occupants. " You must thank this gentle- 
man, papa," said she, languidly turning to her father, " for 
his kindness and his trouble. He has carried me here as 
gently and as carefully as if I were a child." Seeing 
symptoms of a return of Jeff's distress in his coloring face, 
she added softly, as if to herself, " It 's a great thing to be 
strong — a greater thing to be strong and gentle." 

The voice thrilled through Jeff. But into this dangerous 
human music twanged the accents of special spiritual revela- 
tion, and called him to himself again, " Be ye wise as 
sarpints, but harmless as duvs," said Jeff's aunt, generally, 
*' and let 'em be thankful ez does n't aboos the stren'th 
the Lord gives 'em, but be allers ready to answer for it at 
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ZBr. aaz c tneir Haicer/' PosBitily fiKune soggestiao in her 
ic:iii a: epeeci: remmded bsr of JeflTfi icngoicten duties, ao 
&&r AOoeL iL tike Bimie bnoth and tone;, ** espedall j when 
nsnasi: nnw^mfTF iF waiting iartheir lirkw, and Yuba Bill 
iiszumsm: ol thf- conn&er with his glaae ; and jer je stand, 
^^e£. ssYe: eva. xakin' nj* thax wet hap-iikin — enoff to give 
tn&: Tonn^ iramai. iier deatk'' 

ftMTirmfTmg: om an ineohereut ^Kilogj, addrened vaguely 
u tm ocyjipanlrf^ of the Toam, but looidng toward the 
langrmr ^oddeaE' on tii£> aoia, Jeff aeiaed the bear-skin and 
iift2£«L oui thi' door. Tiien he £ew to his room with it, 
ami tiiSL Tfimmed xo tlie har-room ; bat the impatient 
^^HibUL of Tuna had characterifiticallj helped himself and 
pnn of u litt stabk. Then Jeff fitoUe into the hall and 
biilBsL tistare xiie closed door of the fiitting-ioom. A bold 
laetx of jmiiip in afEain, as became a landload of the '' Half- 
wax HoiuE;,'* with an inguiij if they wished anything 
iurriter. ba£ scizttd him. but the remembrance that he had 
liTwiivf mtHikjj uliowftd thai duty to devolre upon his a::nl, 
oiiL lim: tdit would prnbalilT resent it with scriptural author- 
irr aiiL nrini: him to shame again, stayed his timid knuckles 
iii lilt d>nr. In thif hesitatian he stumbled upon his aunt 
tMunur d^'Wii the fitairs with an armful of blankets and 
Ttllj: F-K, bTtcoided bT their small Indian servant, staggering 

•* If eT-errtiiing all right, aunty ? ^' 

•• Ye kin \tt thankful to the Lord, JefiF Briggs, that this 
liji i-'t bapr»en last week when I was down on my back 
w:;L rbeiini&Tir. But ye "re never gratefuL" 

•* The young lady — is she comfortable?" said Jeff, 
accepiing his aunt's previous remark as confirmatory. 

** £z well ez enny critter marked by the finger of the 

liord with gallopin' consumption kin be, I reckon. And 

ez ougbter be putting off airthly vanities, askin' for t 

n'-glass ! And you ! trapesin' through the hall with her 
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on jer shotilder, and dancin' and jouncin' her up and down 
ez if it was a ball-room ! " A guilty recollection that he 
had skipped with her through the passage struck him with 
remorse as his aunt went on : '^ It 's a mercy that betwixt 
you and the wet bar-skin she ain't got her deth ! " 

'' Don't ye think, aunty/' stammered Jeff, ^' that — that 
— my bein' the landlord, yer know, it would be the square 
thing — just out o' respect, ye know — for me to drop in 
thar and ask 'em if thar 's anythin' they wanted ? " 

His aunt stopped, and resignedly put down the pillows. 
'' Sarah," she said meekly to the handmaiden, *^ ye kin leave 
go that mattress. Yer 's Mr. Jefferson thinks we ain't good 
enough to make the beds for them two city women folks, 
and he allows he '11 do it himself ! " 

''No, no! aunty!" began the horrified Jeff; but failing 
to placate his injured relative, took safety in flight. 

Once safe in his own room his eye fell on the bear-skin. 
It certainly was wet. Perhaps he had been careless — 
perhaps he had imperiled her life ! His cheeks flushed as 
he threw it hastily in the corner. Something fell from it 
to the floor. Jeff picked it up and held it to the light. 
It was a small, a very small, lady's slipper. Holding it 
within the palm of his hand as if it had been some delicate 
flower which the pressure of a finger might crush, he strode 
to the door, but stopped. Should he give it to his aunt ? 
Even if she overlooked this evident proof of his careless- 
ness, what would she think of the young lady's ? Ought 
he — seductive thought ! — go downstairs again, knock at the 
door, and give it to its fair owner, with the apology he was 
longing to make ? Then he remembered that he had but 
a few moments before been dismissed the room very much 
as if he were the original proprietor of the skin he had 
taken. Perhaps they were right ; perhaps he was only a 
foolish clumsy animal ! Yet she had thanked him — she had 
said in her sweet childlike voice, ''It is a great thing to be 
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. I z!BffiBr TSDzic SI » SBSBf sd gutle.'' He irai 
: fcrnur nusr aiai mat jbl He did not know if be 
ins 2911^ zan, Hml soe 3iflBis £4flf. vken she tinned ber 
tcnngsLj saci htr% ^y^s tdcil frnn ? For some momeiiti 
oe itHti zsut fii3pia itwTacrrri&j ia hist band, then he opened 
ass ^rok. mii rificoHnc vxziiias aztaeifii azoond it as if it 
w»>R »nxe frurTffy genwfmhig o^ijeefiy laid it earefoUj 

T3lu( lone, he drsw odt its booCa. and rolling bimseU 
in. his blankstL laj dawiL Tzpon the bed. He did not open 
his noT^ — he 'iiii aiac follow up the exdtzng lore episode 
of his ^Tonie hfflo — » TmgnteM is hnmanitj to us poor 
TomBiuseTs^ in the first stages of thar real pawaon. Ah, 
me ! *:3s the joagknrs and troabadoors thej want tiien, not 
us! When Master Slender^ ack for sweet Anne Figei 
wooLl ^ raxher than foctj shiXIings ^ he had his ** book of 
flongs ^nd soonetg *^ there^ what aTaHed it that the IkalisB 
Boccaccio hod coatempocaneocslj discoursed wiselj and 
swffetlj of iov^ iR protse ? I doubt not that Master Jdf 
wo aid have iiLanibI<f«i some Terse to himself bad he known 
any : knowing none, he laj there and listened to the wind. 

Did she hear it ; did it keep ber awake ? He had an 
uneasy su:$pLcion that the shutter that was >iftngr iwg go out- 
rageously was the shutter of ber room. Filled with thif 
miserable tho'ight^ he arose softly, stole down the staircase^ 
and listened. The sound was repeated. It was truly the 
refractory shutter of No. 7 — the best bedroom adjoining 
the sitting-room. The next room, No. 8, was racant 
Jetf entered it softly, as softly opened the window, and 
leaning far out in the tempest, essayed to secure the noe> 
turnal dLsturber. But in vain. Cord or rope he bad none, 
nor could he procure either without alarming his aunt — 
an extremity not to be considered. Jeff was a man ol 
clumsy but forcefxU expedients. He hung far oat of the 
window, and with one powerful hand, lifted the abutter 
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oflf its hinges and dragged it softly into No. 8. Then as 
softly he crept upstairs to bed. The wind howled and tore 
round the house ; the crazy water-pipe below JeflTs window 
creaked, the chimneys whistled^ but the shutter banged no 
more. Jeff began to doze. '' It 's a great thing to be 
atrong/' the wind seemed to say as it charged upon the 
defenaeless house, and then another voice seemed to reply, 
^* A greater thing to be strong and gentle ; " and hearing 
this he fell asleep. 

n 

It was not yet daylight when he awoke with an idea that 
brought him hurriedly to his feet. Quickly dressing him- 
self, he began to count the money in his pocket. Appar- 
ently the total was not satisfactory, as he endeavored to 
augment it by loose coins fished from the pockets of his 
otiier garments, and from the comer of his washstand 
drawer. Then he cautiously crept downstairs, seized his 
gun, and stole out of the still sleeping house. The wind 
had gone down, the rain had ceased, a few stars shone 
steadily in the north, and the shapeless bulk of the coach, 
its lamps extinguished, loomed high and dry above the 
lessening water, in the twilight. With a swinging tread 
Jeff strode up the hill and was soon upon the highway and 
stage road. A half-hour's brisk walk brought him to the 
summit, and the first rosy flashes of morning light. This 
enabled him to knock over half-a^iozen early quail, lured 
by the proverb, who were seeking their breakfast in the 
chapparal, and gave him courage to continue on his mis- 
sion, which his perplexed face and irresolute manner had 
for the last few moments shown to be an embarrassing one. 
At last the white fences and imposing outbuildings of the 
" Summit Hotel " rose before him, and he uttered a deep 
sigh. There, basking in the first rays of the morning sun, 
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fii4i>L jm wn iiiamAiL . invsHZ J-tiS looked aft the weU-built, 
rinxnuniuiiif: sLniisanf;. T^ camzDindmg ate, and the air of 
atmfntf mainimicwiiw- tbtft wwmftd to po nscja it, and no 
imisec wTmitBs^ i^ua tbs great wcsid paased him bj to 
Iniggr miL isinBL Jxsss^ there. 

Hi mtf^ TuiiFVfsL %i' imd t^ hmdloid was not present 
u. jieasm.. bill ac< cazdiQed his bosneM to the bar-keepez. 
JiZ ixsoi i: BTipeBE»c xtitft that fosctionaiy declined inte^ 
i^?^eii%. miL iri:x imiiiT hfiadnshakizigB and andihle niicgif> 
jiip- wttf mslmfid v> await the ooming of hia principal, bat 
L itenT^e: ^itw dL «T«fir£ pespiksed face, and an examination 
of 7'^h iruL. and the ieir ocdns spread before him, finally 
juuasftL "nnr. xc* prodnoe oeilain articles, which he packed 
n. L ~!iiifikiii and handed to Jeff, taking the gun and ooini 
JL fX!;'n&7>j?i>. !niitf TeJiered, Jeff set hia face homewaid% 
aiiL TLX h Ti&ae inth the ipoming into the Tallej, leacbing 
T^ ^ HtJi^waT Home '^ as the son laid waste its ban, 
\\i^!ix onliufiK. Lzid TBlentlesslj pointed out its defects one 
I7- niif. li ir&£^ cruel to Jeff at that moment, but be 
liui^iF^f l_if 'riaKkei c}c»e and slipped to the back door and 
tiif tii-sbsL. vbere Lis aunt was already at work. 

" 1 did i:*i know re were up yet, aunty," said Jeff sub- 
iLisscTfjT. - 1: is n't more than six o'clock." 

** Th^ 's four more to feed at breakfast," said his aunt 
jtfTfcre^T, - and yer 's the top blown off the kitchen chimblj, 
aai i.he ire anlj just got to go." 

«Teu SEW that be was in time. The ordinary breakfui 
of ihe "Hilf-wsy House," not yet prepared, consisted of 
cxir.sh. h&Tn, yeUow-ochie biscuit, made after a peculiir 
recfipi of his aunt's, and potatoes. 

** 1 cot a few fancy fixings up at the Summit this morning, 
aunty," he began apologetically, " seein' we had sick folki, 
you know — you and the yoimg lady — and thinkin' it 
might save you trouble. I 've got 'em here," and he shyly 

duced the basket. 
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'^ If je .kin afford it, Jeff/' responded bis aunt resignedly, 
« I 'm thankful." 

The reply was so unexpectedly mild for Aunt Sally, that 
Jeff put his arms around her and kissed her hard cheek. 
" And I 've got some quail, aunty, knowin' you liked 'em." 

*' I reckoned you was up to some such foolishness," said 
A.unt Sally, wiping her cheek with her apron, '' when I 
missed yer gun from the hall." But the allusion was a 
iangerous one, and Jeff slipped away. 

He breakfasted early with Yuba Bill that morning ; the 
latter gentleman's taciturnity being intensified at such 
tnoments through a long habit of confining himself strictly 
to eating in the limited time allowed his daily repasts, and 
H was not until they had taken the horses from the stable 
md were harnessing them to the coach that Jeff extracted 
Erom his companion some facts about his guests. They 
irere Mr. and Mrs. Mayfield, Eastern tourists, who had been 
to the Sandwich Islands for the benefit of their daughter's 
bealth, and before returning to New York, intended, under 
the advice of their physician, to further try the effects of 
mountain air at the *' Summit Hotel," on the invalid. They 
irere apparently rich people, the coach had been engaged 
for them solely — even the mail and express had been sent 
m by a separate conveyance, so that they might be more 
independent It is hardly necessary to say that this fact 
iras by no means palatable to Bill — debarring him not 
mly the social contact and attentions of the '^Express 
/kgent," but the selection of a box-seated passenger who 
dways '' acted like a man." 

" Ye kin kalkilate what kind of a pardner that 'ar yaller- 
iivered Mayfield would make up on that box, partik'ly ez 
[ heard before we started that he 'd requested the kimpany's 
igent in Sacramento to select a driver ez did n't cuss, smoke, 
>r drink. He did, sir, by gum I " 

" I reckon you were very careful, then. Bill," said Jeff. 
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" In course," returned Bill, with a perfectly diabolical 
wink. " In course ! You know that * Blue Grass/ " point- 
ing out a spirited leader ; '' she 's a fair horse ez horses go, 
but she 's apt to feel her oats on a down grade, and takes a 
pow'ful deal o' soothin' and explanation afore she buckles 
down to her reg'lar work. Well, sir, I exhorted and labored 
in a Christian-like way with that mare to that extent that 
I 'm cussed if that chap did n't want to get down afore w« 
got to the level ! " 

" And the ladies ? " asked Jeff, whose laugh — possiUj 
from his morning's experience — was not as ready ti 
formerly. 

'' The ladies ! Ef you mean that 'ar livin' skellingtoii I 
packed up to yer house," said Bill promptly, " it 's a pair of 
them in size and color, and ready for any first-class under- 
taker's team in the kin try. Why, you remember that corrs 
on Break Neck hill, where the leaders alius look as if thej 
was alongside o' the coach and faced the other way ? Well, 
that woman sticks her skull outer the window, and sez she, 
coniidential-like to old yaller-belly, sez she, 'Williain 
Henry,' sez she, 'tell that man his horses are running 
away ! ' " 

" You did n't get to see the — the — daughter. Bill, 
did you ? " asked Jeff, whose laugh had become quite un- 
easy. 

'^ No, I did n't," said Bill, with sudden and inexplicable 
vehemence, ^' and the less you see of her, Jefferson BriggB, 
the better for you." 

Too confounded and confused by Bill's manner to ques- 
tion further, Jeff remained silent until they drew up at the 
door of the " Half-way House." But here another surprise 
awaited hira. Mr. Mayfield, erect and dignified, stood 
upon the front porch as the coach drove up. 

" Driver ! " began Mr. Mayfield. 

There was no reply. 
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"DriTer," said Mr. Majiield, slightly weakening under 
Bill's eye, ** I shall want you no longer. I have " — 

<< Is he speaking to me ? " said Bill audibly to Jeff, 
" 'cause they call me * Yuba Bill ' yer abouts." 

" He is," said Jeff hastily. 

** Mebbee he 's drunk," said Bill audibly ; " a drop or 
two afore breakfast sometimes upsets his kind." 

"I was saying. Bill," said Mr. Mayfield, becoming 
utterly limp and weak again under Bill's cold gray eyes, 
^ that I 'ye changed my mind, and shall stop here awhile. 
My daughter seems already benefited by the change. You 
can take my traps from the boot and leave them here." 

Bill laid down his lines resignedly, coolly surveyed Mr. 
Mayfield, the house, and the half-pleased, half-frightened 
Jeff, and then proceeded to remove the luggage from the 
boot, all the while whistling loud and offensive incredulity. 
Then he climbed back to his box. Mr. Mayfield, com- 
pletely demoralized under this treatment, as a last resort 
essayed patronage. 

** You can say to the Sacramento agents. Bill, that I am 
entirely satisfied, and " — 

" Ye need n't fear but I '11 give ye a good character," 
interrupted Bill coolly, gathering up his lines. The whip 
snapped, the six horses dashed forward as one, the coach 
plunged down the road and was gone. 

With its disappearance, Mr. Mayfield stiffened slightly 
again. '^ I have just told your aunt, Mr. Briggs," he said, 
turning upon Jeff, " that my daughter has expressed a desire 
to remain here a few days ; she has slept well, seems to be 
invigorated by the air, and although we expected to go on 
to the ' Summit,' Mrs. Mayfield and myself are willing to 
accede to her wishes. Your house seems to be new and 
clean. Your table — judging from the breakfast this morn- 
ing — is quite satisfactory." 

Jeff, in the first flush of delight at this news, forgot what 
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that breakfast had cost him — forgot all hia moming't 
experience, and, I fear, when he did remember it, was too 
full of a vague, hopeful courage to appreciate it. Conackxii 
of showing too much pleasure, he affected the necessity of 
an immediate intenriew with his aunt, in the kitchen. But 
his short cut round the house was arrested by a yoioe and 
figure. It was ^iiaa Majfield, wrapped in a shawl and 
seated in a chair, basking in the sunlight at one of the 
bleakest and barest angles of the house. Jeff stopped in 
a delicious tremor. 

Aj9 we are dealing with facts, howeyer, it wonld be well 
to look at the cause of this tremor with our own ejes and 
not JefiTs. To be plain, my dear madam, as she basked 
in that remorseless, matter-of-fact California sunshine, she 
looked her full age — twenty-five, if a day 1 There weia 
wrinkles in the comers of her dark eyes, contracted and 
frowning in that strong, merciless light ; there was a nervoM 
pallor in her complexion; but being one of those ''flit- 
colored " brunettes, whose dyes are a part of their tempeia- 
ment, no sickness nor wear could bleach it out. The red cl 
her small mouth was darker than yours, I wot, and thflie 
were certain faint lines from the comers of her delicate not- 
trils indicating alternate repression and excitement nnder 
certain experiences, which are not found in the classie ideala 
Now Jeff knew nothing of the classic ideal — did not know 
that a thousand years ago certain sensual idiots had, with 
brush and chisel, inflicted upon the world the personifica- 
tion of the strongest and moet delicate, most contrcdling 
and most subtle passion that humanity is capable of, in the 
likeness of a thick-waisted, idealess, expressionlem, per- 
fectly contented female animal ; and that thousands ci 
idiots had since then insisted upon perpetuating this model 
for the benefit of a world that had gone on mghing for, 
pining for, fighting for, and occasionally blowing its bruns 
out over types far removed from that idiotic standaid 
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Consequently Jeff saw only a face full of possibilities 
and probabilities, framed in a small delicate oval, saw a 
slight woman's form — more than usually small — and heard 
a low Yoice, to him full of gentle pride, passion, pathos, 
and human weakness, and was helpless. 

" I only said * Good-morning,' " said Miss Mayfield, with 
that alight, arch satisfaction in the observation of masculine 
baahfulness, which the best of her sex cannot forego. 

" Thank you, miss ; good-morning. I 've been wanting 
to say to you that I hope you was n't mad, you know," 
stammered Jeff, desperately intent upon getting off his 
apology. 

'' It is 80 lovely this morning — such a change ! " con- 
tinued Miss Mayfield. 

" Yes, miss ! You know I reckoned — at least what your 
father said, made me kalkilate that you " — 

Miss Mayfield, still smiling, knitted her brows and went 
on : "I slept so well last night," she said gratefully, '' and 
feel so much better this morning, that I ventured out. I 
aeem to be drinking in health in this clear sunlight." 

*' Certainly miss. As I was sayin', your father says his 
daughter is in the coach ; and Bill says, says he to me, 
' I '11 pack — I '11 carry the old — I '11 bring up Mrs. May- 
field, if you '11 bring up the daughter ; ' and when we come 
to the coach I saw you asleep-like in the comer, and bein' 
small, why miss, you know how nat'ral it is, I " — 

" Oh, Mr. Jeff ! Mr. Briggs I " said Miss Mayfield plain- 
tively, "don't, please — don't spoil the best compliment 
I 've had in many a year. You thought I was a child, I 
know, and — well, you find," she said audaciously, suddenly 
bringing her black eyes to bear on him like a rifle, ^^ you 
find— weU?" 

What Jeff thought was inaudible but not invisible. Miss 
Mayfield saw enough of it in his eye to protest with a faint 
color in her cheek. Thus does Nature betray itself to Na- 
ture the world over. 
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The color faded. '' It 's a dreadful thing to be bo weak 
and helpless, and to put everybody to such trouble, is n't it, 
Mr. Jeff ? I beg your pardon — your aunt calls you Jeff." 

''Please call me Jeff," said Jeff, to his own surprise 
rapidly gaining courage. '' Everybody calls me that." 

I^Iiss Mayfield smiled. '' I suppose I must do what 
everybody does. So it seems that we are to give you the 
trouble of keeping us here until I get better or worse ? " 

** Yes, miss." 

'' Therefore I won't detain you now. I only wanted to 
thank you for your gentleness last night, and to assure yoa 
that the bear-skin did not give me my death." 

She smiled and nodded her small head, and wrapped her 
shawl again closely around her shoulders, and turned ha 
eyes upon the mountains, gestures which the now quick- 
minded Jeff interpreted as a gentle dismissal, and flew to 
seek his aunt. 

Here, he grew practical. Eeady money was needed; 
for the '' Half-way House " was such a public monument d 
ill-luck, that Jeff had no credit. He must keep up the 
table to the level of that fortunate breakfast — to do which 
he had $1.50 in the tiU, left by BiU, and $2.50 produced 
by his Aunt Sally from her work-basket 

'' Why not ask Mr. Mayfield to advance ye suthin ? " 
said Aunt Sally. 

The blood flew to Jeff's face. " Never 1 Don't sty 
that again, aunty." 

The tone and manner were so unlike Jeff that the old 
lady sat down half frightened, and taking the comers of 
her apron in her hands began to whimper. 

"Thar now, aunty ! I didn't mean nothin', — only if 
you care to have me about the place any longer, and 1 
reckon it 's little good I am any way," he added, with a 
new-found bitterness in his tone, '^ ye 'U not ask me to do 
that." 
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'* What 's gone o' ye, Jeff ? " said his aunt lugubriously ; 
** ye ain't natural like." 

Jeff laughed. " See here, aunty ; I 'm goin' to take your 
advice. You know Babbit ? " 

" The mare ? " 

'^ Yes ; I 'm going to sell her. The blacksmith offered 
me a hundred dollars for her last week." 

" £f ye 'd done that a month ago, Jeff, ez I wanted ye 
to, instead o' keeping the brute to eat ye out o' house and 
home, ye 'd be better off." Aunt Sally never let slip an 
opportunity to " improve the occasion," but preferred to 
exhort over the prostrate body of the " improved." " Well, 
I hope he may n't change his mind." 

Jeff smiled at such suggestion regarding the best horse 
within fifty miles of the " Half-way House." Neverthe- 
less he went briskly to the stable, led out and saddled a 
handsome grey mare, petting her the while, and keeping up 
a running commentary of caressing epithets to which Rab- 
bit responded with a whinny and playful reaches after Jeff's 
red flannel sleeve. Whereat Jeff, having loved the horse 
until it was displaced by another mistress, grew grave and 
suddenly threw his arms around Rabbit's neck, and then 
taking Rabbit's nose, thrust it in the bosom of his shirt 
and held it there silently for a moment. Rabbit becoming 
uneasy, Jeff's mood changed too, and having caparisoned 
himself and charger in true vaquero style, not without a 
little Mexican dandyism as to the set of his doeskin trousers, 
and the tie of his red sash, put a sombrero rakishly on his 
curls and leaped into the saddle. 

Jeff was a fair rider in a country where riding was under- 
stood as a natural instinct, and not as a purely artificial 
habit of horse and rider, consequently he was not perched 
up, jockey fashion, with a knee-grip for his body, and 
a rein-rest for his arms on the beast's mouth, but rode 
with long, loose stirrups, his legs clasping the barrel of his 
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upon, her neck, leaving 
\ftw tfaiB fk«hinn he had often 
irriz. ^ iiijcai if xms on. die red moantain road, 

die lieaztB of tfa« wayfaren and 



uai jtarzn^ a czaxl of pleeaant inoentt 
I: waa therefon with coiiaiderabi« 
i. aid a lisde hmnan Tanitj, that he 
ausw his nuue skilfull j on 



J A foot bESafis ICaa Mia jfield — hinuelf 
jI ±Y^iLg nata, erimaoa seazf , fawn- 




. Z ii jirrsnn: 5Dr je. iniaB» aa the Forks ? " 
^3x-r=&=xL iDoksd :ip •^nieclj. ^ I think not,'* ike 
. s :f die Jamfng-Jeff was a Teiy oommon 



ised die maie to bolt fifty ymidsy ean^t 
«wTxng her round on her off hind hed, 
r=^:2c»i js- X- -m'^ die izr once or twice with her wbito- 
-^ ^u:iizi;r»i rrrfr-5E*r£. imi dien. with another dash fonrtid, 
-i^i*^ ::tf ir lyiin ;tisc 3«^re she apparently took Mia 
^-L:.v^r:^j. ixiu. oio' ^hair in i nmning leap. 

' Jlt^ -^i-u SITS. 3iiaa ? '" jaked JeSy with a flushed bob 
^ . I ra^ntr luiTibnaus voice. 

* ^*i::e su. diank tqiu** she said coldly, looking past 
:i:.> /^:i:;iur :u die ^ruoded moantain beyoiML 

l*'i. "mc roughly vTushed. was pacing meekly away when 
A .•i:.-.il:ks rtjic« iCuDoed him. 

* li ^:a ATQ ^limi aear a carpenters shop you might get 
4 ne-T ru irrer for 3it window ; it blew away last night" 

•' vi nil. ^niiss . 

>* Vi:^/* s^d die shrill Toice of Aunt Sally, from the 

docrwi*. " 'Ji ^jurse it did! Ye must be crazy, JeflF, for 

in sunds in ^o. $« wbar ye must haTe put it after ye 

sd it ^p outside.** 

I conscious that Mias Mayfield's eyes were on his 
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soffiised face, stammered " that he would attend to it/' and 
put spurs to the mare, eager only to escape. 

It was not his only discomfiture ; for the blacksmith, 
seeing JefTs nervousness and anxiety, was suspicious of 
something wrong, as the world is apt to be, and appeased 
his conscience after the worldly fashion, by driving a hard 
bargain with the doubtful brother in affliction — the morality 
of a horse trade residing always with the seller. Whereby 
Master Jeff received only eighty dollars for horse and outfit 
— worth at least two hundred — and was also mulcted of 
forty dollars, principal and interest for past service of the 
blacksmith. Jeff walked home with forty dollars in his 
pocket — capital to prosecute his honest calling of inn- 
keeper; the blacksmith retired to an adjoining tavern to 
discuss Jeff's affairs, and further reduce his credit. Yet I 
doabt which was the happier — the blacksmith estimating 
hu possible gains, and doubtful of some uncertain sequence 
in bis luck, or Jeff, temporarily relieved, boundlessly hope- 
ful, and filled with the vague delights of a first passion. 
The only discontented brute in the whole transaction was 
poor Babbit, who, missing certain attentions, became indig- 
nant, after the manner of her sex, bit a piece out of her 
erib, kicked a hole in her box, and receiving a bad char- 
acter from the blacksmith, gave a worse one to her late 
master. 

Jeff's purchases were of a temporary and ornamental qual- 
ity, but not always judicious as a permanent investment. 
Overhearing some remark from Miss Mayfield concerning 
the dangerous character of the two-tined steel fork, which 
was part of the table equipage of the " Half-way House," 
he purchased half a dozen of what his aunt was pleased to 
specify as ''split spoons," and thereby lost his late good 
standing with her. He not only repaired the window-shut- 
ter, but tempered the glaring window itself with a bit of 
curtain; he half carpeted Miss Mayfield's bed-room with 
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fiiiuL'ir. iniiiiir iusl if imsnifiSv. 4 t^bs «: Sfeenzvatcw wbere 
I ivy iz Tan IttHnjiI Trjiii. iCLl *ii.n^t=r>jr were to bt 

ITiiif TTii £ Tfvitff "s; ^-fiE. "vir nilj lirw:^ his regtid 
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fnniZ. tiTXTTLa i* ilwkj% -nrijrcariia. It takw the legil 
iiuJZT-iL':n..ii- r^CiTiirG *: jir:cifir5T dexy-^o^ the fint-ckss 

•*ltL :cji :i lirfis* liix? J<# w» KCoraiiig throogh the 

«iii:o> ir:*!! Tr.jjiktgistr as ibe Fx^iks. vhieh. since the stle 

hcl. Lai bMiMite a Lx^^sicwe and tedious bosiDess. 

raac^Mii 1^ eio^ of the forest^ and through the 
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wider-spaced trees, the bleak sunlit plateau of his house 
was beginning to open out, when he stopped instantly. I 
know not what Jeff had been thinking of, as he trudged 
along, but here, all at once, he was thrilled and possessed 
with the odor of some faint, foreign perfume. He flushed 
a little at first, and then turned pale. Now the woods 
were as full of as delicate, as subtle, as grateful, and, I 
wot, iai healthier and purer odors than this ; but this re- 
presented to Jeff the physical contiguity of Miss May field, 
who had the knack — peculiar to some of her sex — of se- 
lecting a perfume that ideally identified her. Jeff looked 
around cautiously ; at the foot of a tree hard by lay one 
of her wraps, still redolent of her. Jeff put down the bag 
which, in lieu of a market basket, he was carrying on his 
shoulder, and with a blushing face hid it behind a tree. It 
contained her dinner ! 

He took a few steps forwards with an assumption of ease 
and unconsciousness. Then he stopped, for not a hundred 
yards distant sat Miss Mayfield on a mossy boulder, her 
cloak hanging from her shoulders, her hands clasped round 
her crossed knees, and one little foot out — an exasperating 
combination of Evangeline and little Bed Riding Hood 
in everything, I fear, but credulousness and self-devotion. 
She looked up as he walked towards her (non constat that 
the little witch had not already seen him half a mile away !) 
and smiled sweetly as she looked at him. So sweetly, 
indeed, that poor Jeff felt like the hulking wolf of the old 
world fable, and hesitated — as that wolf did not. The 
California /auTus have possibly depreciated. 

** Come here ! " she cried, in a small head voice, not 
unlike a bird's twitter. 

Jeff lumbered on clumsily. His high boots had become 
suddenly very heavy. 

** I 'm so glad to see you. I 've just tired poor mother 
out — I 'm always tiring people out — and she 's gone back 
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to the boose to write letteiB. Sit down, Vi. Jeff^ do^ 
pledge ! " 

Jeff, feeling uDoomforUbly laige in Idles Mayfield'i 
presenoe, painfully seated himwelf on the edge of a reiy low 
stone, which had the effect of bringing his knees up on t 
level with his chin, and affected an ease glaringly simo- 
lated. 

^' Or lie down, tkerey Mr. Jeff — it is so comfortable." 
Jeff^ with a dreadful conviction that he was ciaahing 
down like a falling pioe-tree, managed at last to soquirB t 
recumbent position at a respectful distant^ from the little 
figure. 

"There, is n't it nice ? »' 
" Yes, Miss Mayfield." 

" But, perhaps," said Miss Mayfield, now that she hsd 
him down, ^^ perhaps you too have got something to do. 
Dear me ! I 'm like that naughty boy in the story4)ook, 
who went round to all the animals, in turn, asking them to 
play with him. He could only find the butterfly who hsd 
nothing to do. I don't wonder he was di^^ted. I hate 
butterflies.'' 

Love clarifies the intellect ! Jeff, asUmished at himself, 
burst out '' Why, look yer, Miss Mayfield, the butterfly 
on'y hei a day or two to — to — to live and — be happy ! " 
Miss Mayfield crossed her knees again, and instantly, 
after the sublime fashion of her sex, scattered his intellect 
by a swift transition from the abstract to the concrete. 
^* But you ^re not a butterfly, Mr. Jeffl You 're always 
doing something. You 've been hunting." 

^' No-o ! *' said Jeff, scarlet, as he thought ol his gun in 
pawn at the '* Summit'' 

*' But you do hunt ; I know it." 
- How ? •' 

" You shot those quail for me the morning after I came. 
I heard you go out — early — very eariy." 
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<< Why, jou allowed you slept so well that nighty Miss 
MayfieliL" 

''Yes; but there's a kind of delicious half-sleep that 
sick people have sometimes, when they know and are 
gratefully conscious that other people are doing things for 
them, and it makes them rest all the sweeter." 

There was a dead silence. Jeff, thrilling all over, dared 
not say anything to dispel his delicious dream. Miss 
Mayfield, alarmed at his readiness with the butterfly illus- 
tration, stopped short. They both looked at the prospect, 
at the distant " Summit Hotel " — a mere snow-drift on 
the mountain — at the clear sunlight on the barren plateau, 
at the bleak, uncompromising '' Half-way House," and — 
said nothing. 

'' I ought to be very grateful," at last began Miss May- 
field, in quite another voice, and a suggestion that she was 
now approaching real and profitable conversation, "that 
I 'm 60 much better. This mountain air has been like 
balm to me. I feel I am growing stronger day by day. 
I do not wonder that you are so healthy and so strong as 
you are, Mr. Jefil" 

Jeff, who really did not know before that he was so 
healthy, apologetically admitted the fact. At the same 
time, he was miserably conscious that Miss Mayfield's con- 
dition, despite her ill health, was very superior to his own. 

''A month ago," she continued reflectively, '' my mother 
would never have thought it possible to leave me here 
alone. Perhaps she may be getting worried now." 

Miss Mayfield had calculated over much on Jefi^s recum- 
bent position. To her surprise and slight mortification, he 
rose instantly to his feet, and said anxiously — 

" Ef you think so, miss, p'raps I 'm keeping you here." 

'' Not at all, Mr. JeS. Your being here is a sufficient 
excuse for my staying," she replied, with th^ large dignity 
of a small body. 
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Jef!. mentally and physically crushed again, came down 
a little heavier than before, and reclined humbly at her 
feel. Second knock-down blow for Miss Mayfield. 

*^ Come, Mr. Jefi^" said the triumphant goddess, in her 
first Toice, ** teU me something about yourself. How do 
Tou lire here — I mean, what do you do ? You ride, of 
course — and reij well too, I can tell you ! But you know 
tJi^i^ And of course that scarf and the silver spurs and 
the whole dashing equipage are not intended entirely for 
Tours«H Xo ! Some young woman is made happy by 
that exhibition, of course. Well, then, there 's the riding 
down to see her, and perhaps the riding out with her, and 
— whatel«?'' 

** Miss Mayfield,^' said Jefi^ suddenly rising abore his 
elbow and his grammar, " thar is n't no young woman ! 
Thar is n't another soul except yourself that I 've laid eyes 
on, or cared to see since I 've been yer. Ef my aunt hei 
been telling ye that — she 's — she — she — she — she — 
lieii." 

Absolute, imdiluted truth, even of a complimentary 
nature is confounding to most women. Miss Mayfield 
was no exception to her sex. She first laughed, as she felt 
she ought to, and pxx>perly might with any other man than 
Jeff : then she got frightened, and said hurriedly, '' No, 
no ! you misunderstand me. Your aunt has said nothing." 
And then she stopped with a pink spot on her cheek-bones. 
First blood for Jeff ! 

Now this would never do ; it was worse than the butter- 
flies ! She rose to her full height — four feet eleven and a 
half — and drew her cloak over her shoulders. ^' I think I 
will return to the house," she said quietly ; ''I suppose I 
ought not to overtask my strength." 

'* You *d better let me go with you, miss," said Jeff 
submissively. 

*' I will, on one condition," she said, recovering her 
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archness, with a little venom in it, I fear. '^ You were 
going home, too, when I called to you. Now, I do not 
intend to let you leave that bag behind that tree, and then 
have to come back for it, just because you feel obliged to go 
inth me. Bring it with you on one arm, and I '11 take the 
other, or else — I'll go alone. Don't be alarmed," she 
added softly ; '' I 'm stronger than I was the first night 
I came, when you carried me and all my worldly goods 
besides." 

She turned upon him her subtle magnetic eyes, and 
looked at him as she had the first night they met. JefiF 
turned away bewildered, but presently appeared again with 
the bag on his shoulder, and her wrap on his arm. As she 
slipped her little hand over his sleeve, he began, apologeti- 
cally and nervously — 

" When I said that about Aunt Sally, miss, I " — 

The hand immediately became limp, the grasp conven- 
tionaL 

'* I was mad, miss," Jeff blundered on, '^ and I don't see 
how t/au believed it — knowing everything ez you do." 

'' How knowing everything as I do ? " asked Miss May- 
field coldly. 

** Why, about the quail, and about the bag ! " 

" Oh," said Miss Mayfield. 

Five minutes later, Yuba Bill nearly ditched his coach 
in his utter amazement at an apparently simple spectacle — 
a tall, good-looking young fellow, in a red shirt and high 
boots, carrying a bag on his back, and beside him, hanging 
confidentially on his arm, a small, slight, pretty girl in a 
red cloak. "Nothing mean about her, eh. Bill ? " said an 
admiring box-passenger. "Young couple, I reckon, just 
out from the States." 

« No ! " roared Bill. 

" Oh, well, his sweetheart, I reckon ? " suggested the 
box-passenger. 



±12 zagg BBiBfiff s co^rm axosr 

•T«rr nn»: ' ^mwiaiffilL "^LBakyer! I know 'em 
iDCh. uzd iber kziaw» aml Did. j« notuB she nerer diopi 
J3a irzai Tota. tOb :aes dia stags comiiL^ bat kinder tnpes 
uuzzs;; ut :ii» mmB '! SuL tduf^ been, eooztin^ she *d heT 
izoppea Jis inn. Jjsb ouaeau and walked (hl t' other side the 
rraiL ' 

NenRsrhiriefiS:. 3ir "xinis 'leBuIl: ceeoon^ BOX wis eTidentlj 
yn d jiumir : jnd fmr the nssit few miles exhorted the 
-cipfHiiEenr 31iib (xcbss hmsn with, conadenhle ferror. 

Meanwiiiifi dns ^gmr^ ontwazdly the peetnre ol pestord 
x>n|xzgaiinr. ^isrmY iBBceanled fihs hilL In thai brief tune, 
5uiin^ :o :^ 3C Mrr fiirther &cts legveding Jeff*s life, or 
-XDam muini^ the stunr quiJas plainly, Mias Majfield had 
rwittuni Tretttly abimt heiself. She painted her trc^Hc life 
m. ±e iamLwicii Iklanda — her delicioQa ^ladneas^" as she 
oailtsd it; ' 3m you. know**' sha added, ^althoagh I had 
:iie d2ccusa it being an iairalid^ and of Hring in the lazieet 
diimice in iie wcndd^ and of baring money, I think, Mr. 
•7eifl niac I'm naciimlly lazy. Perhaps if I lived here 
loni^ -inuuuiu and ^C well again,. I might do something, 
but I iun't tdiink I could ever be Hke yonr annt. And 
'^ere ihe is aow. Xr. JeC making signs for yoa to hasten. 
y<j. iuat mind me, but ran. oa ahead; else I shall hare 
H^r •jlammtc 3ifi ^r demoralizing jfiMi toa Go ; I insist 
.ipuQ :t ! I oan. walk the rest of the way alone. .Thrill yoa 
^) .' Ykpx. won't ? Then. I shall stop here and not stir 
inunher itep forward antil you do.*^ 

Siie jCopped, half jestingly, half earnestly , in the middle 
•;£ uht2 rjad, and emphasized her determination with a nod 
}i her head — an action that, howeTer, shook her hat first 
rakiishly orer one eye, and then on the groond. At which 
Jelf Iaugb<^. picked it up, presented it to her, and then 
ran olf Co the house. 
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His aunt met him angrily on the porch. '' Thar ye are 
at lasty and yer 's a stranger waitin' to see you. He 's been 
axin all sorts o' questions about the house and the business, 
and kinder snoopin' round permiskiss. I don't like his 
looks, Jeff, but thet 's no reason why ye should be galli- 
▼antin' round in business hours." 

A large, thick-set man, with a mechanical smile that was 
an overt act of false pretense, was lounging in the bar-room. 
Jeff dimly remembered to have seen him at the last county 
election, distributing tickets at the polls. This gave Jeff a 
alight prejudice against him, but a greater presentiment of 
acme vague evil in the air caused him to motion the stranger 
to an empty room in the angle of the house behind the bar- 
room, which was too near the hall through which Miss 
Mayfield must presently pass. 

It was an infelicitous act of precaution, for at that very 
moment Miss Mayfield slowly passed beneath its open 
window, and seeing her chair in the sunny angle, dropped 
into it for rest and possibly meditation. Consequently she 
overheard every word of the following colloquy. 

The Stranger's voice : " Well, now, seein' ez I 've been 
waitin' for ye over an hour, off and on, and ez my bizness 
with ye is two words, it strikes me yer puttin' on a little too 
much style in this yer interview, Mr. Jefferson Briggs." 

Jeff's voice (a little husky with restraint) : ** What is yer 
business ? " 

The stranger's voice (lazily) : '' It 's an at-tachment on 
this yer property for principal, interest, and costs — one 
hundred and twelve dollars and seventy-five cents, at the 
suit of Cyrus Parker." 

Jeff's voice (in quick surprise) : " Parker ? Why, I saw 
him only yesterday, and he agreed to wait a spell longer." 
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The Stnnger 8 voice : ** Mebbee he did ! Mebbee bt 
heiid afterwaxds sothin' about the goin's on up yu. 
Mebbee be beaid sathin' o' propeity bein' oonverted into 
readj cash — sicb propeitj et horses, guns, and sieh! 
Mebbeie be beard o^ gaj and festive doin's — chickin eveiy 
day, fresb eg^ butcher's meat, port wine, and 8teh! 
Mebbee be allowed that his chances o' gettin' his own 
boDesi grub outer bis debt was lookin' mighty slim ! Meb> 
bee *' (louder) *^ he thought he 'd ask the man who boogbt 
]rer borsie^ and the man jou pawned jour gun to, what wai 
gom* on ! Mebbee he thought he 'd like to get a hdt t 
SQlbin* bimfyJf, even if it was only some of that yar chickin 
and pcfft wine ! ^ 

vlefTs roSoe (earnestly and hastily) : ^ They 're not for me. 
I have a ftmily boarding here, with a sick daughter. Ton 
don't think " — 

The Scnnger^s voioe (lanly) : *^ I leckcm ! I seed JOQ 
and bex presambulating down the hill, lockin' arm& A 
good d^al o' slrle, Jeff — fancy ! expensive I How does 
Aunl S^lv tak<* it ? '' 

A ^ig^ht f^baViTig of the floor and window — a detd 
sile'jio^. 

Tbf Siraiiger's vcaoe (very faintly) : ** For (jod^s sake, kt 
me \:p ! " 

JeiT? TOW v^eiT disJinclly): "Ajiother word! raise jour 
voioe aV^re a whisper, and by the living G — " 

The StraiipeT s voioe (pas^ing^ : ** I — I — promise ! ^ 
%1ffr* voioe Oow and desperate) : " Get up but of that! 
S:l down ibar ! Xow bear me ! I 'm not resisting your pro- 
CW&. If Tou bad all b — U as witnesstes you daren't sty 
tX^:^ I 've f^ut up youT foul jaw, and kept it from poison- 
in«: the air, and ibar 's no law in Califomy agin it ! Now 
bia^^n, Wbat : You will, will you ? " 

Everylbing quiet ; a biid twittering on the window ledge, 
ooChing moNu 
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The Stranger's voice (very huskily) : '' I cave I Gimme 
me whiskey." 

Jeff's voice : " When we 're through. Now listen ! You 
n take possession of the house; you can stand hehind 
e bar and take every cent that comes in ; you can pre- 
tnt anything going out ; hut as long as Mr. May field and 
8 £amily stay here, by the living Grod — law or no law — 
11 be boss here, and they shall never know it ! " 
The Stranger's voice (weakly and submissively) : " That 
iinds square. Anythin' not agin the law and in reason, 
BflF!" 

Jeff's voice: ''I mean to be square. Here is all the 
lOney I have, ten dollars. Take it for any extra trouble 
JVL may have to satisfy me." 

A pause — the clinking of coin. 

The Stranger's voice (deprecatingly) : " Well ! I reckon 
lat would be about fair. Consider the trouble " (a weak 
ingh here) " just now. 'T ain't every man ez hez your 
rip. He ! he ! Ef ye had n't took me so suddent like — 
e ! he ! — well ! — how about that ar whiskey ? " 

Jeff's voice (coolly) : " I '11 bring it." 

Steps, silence, coughing, spitting, and throat-clearing 
rom the stranger. 

Steps again, and the click of glass. 

The Stranger's voice (submissively) : " In course I must 
o bock to the Forks and fetch up my duds. Ye know 
rhat I mean ! Thar now — don't, Mr. Jeff ! " 

Jeff's voice (sternly) : " If I find you go back on 
ae" — 

The Stranger's voice (hurriedly) : " Thar 's my hand on 
L Ye can count on Jim Dodd." 

Steps again. Silence. A bird lights on the window 
edge, and peers into the room. All is at rest. 

■ .*..■...• 

Jeff and the deputy-sheriff walked through the bar-room 
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mz HL 'fae: j*"-^ ISm Msjfield in an tniKhiii 

* I ^ ^-sas^ & [tfsser tssr &lber that I 'd like to hare 
^*g'<^" £: ^2>f Jics3 ^23 ■ftwMw .'" die said, looking from 
aEoe^? : ** pestnps tiiis gentleman will oblige 
iL X it '§ i?:cnc that waT.** 
iL iBs.^ aid Jeff bxxiriedlT. 
IEk Majield arehlj, ^ I 're taken up too 

"^ I :zL ai j-nir aerriae, us.** said the stranger, ooiifider- 
Aiij a&f*^ Xf i2ie ^prg^cl^ of this pretty girl, who 
^'ff'A't . 'y £ ^3a: maneBt, in her bright eyes and sligbtlj 
iczk •*Tiwf« "beCKC 'die fcg^estacn of ill healtiL 

L I^ar me ! ^ She was rummaging in i 
i£ 3r her pocke^a. "Oh, Mr. Jeff!" 






— ]rfs ! — I have left that letter on the stomp 
:z. lit* ▼Tcosw wieire I was sitting when you came. Would 
J- ^i. " — 

T^<£f i^r^ed in^ the house, seized lus hat^ and stopped. 
Hf -r-Es :?r'.T.r:r;c of the stnnger. 

- C.^Ll'i Tr'« be so kind ? ■' 

Jf^5 Ix<k^ in ber agitated face, cast a meaning ^a&oe 
ti rbe s^r&zi^eT, and was off like a shot. 

Yz* ire dropped out of Miss Mayfield's eyes and cheeki 
Srif t^iTLed towaid the stranger. 

•• Please step this way." ' 

She alwiys hated her own childish treble. But just it 
tlui moment she thought she had put force and dignity 
into it, and was correspondingly satisfied. The deputj- 
sheriff was equally pleased, and came towards the upright 
little figure with open admiration. 

" Your name is Dodd — James Dodd ? " 
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" Yes, miss." 

" You are the deputy-sheriff of the county ? Don't look 
round — there is no one here ! " 

" Well, miss — if you say so — yes ! " 

" My father — Mr. Mayfield — understood so. I regret 
he is not here. I regret still more I could not have seen 
you before you saw Mr. Briggs, as he wished me to.'' 

" Yes, miss." 

*^ My father is a friend of Mr. Briggs, and knows some- 
thing of his affairs. There was a debt to a Mr. Parker " 
(here Miss Mayfield apparently consulted an entry in her 
tablets) '' of one hundred and twelve dollars and seventy- 
five cents — am I right ? " 

The deputy, with great respect, " That is the figgers." 

" Which he wished to pay without the knowledge of Mr. 
Briggs, who would not have consented to it." 

The official opened his eyes. '^ Yes, miss." 

'^ Well, as Mr. Mayfield is not here, I am here to pay it 
for him. You can take a check on Wells, Fargo & Co., 
I suppose ? " 

" Certainly, miss." 

She took a check-book and pen and ink from her reti- 
cule, and filled up a check. She handed it to him, and 
the pen and ink. '' You are to give me a receipt." 

The deputy looked at the matter-of-fact little figure, and 
gigned and handed over the receipted bill. 

*^ My father said Mr. Briggs was not to know this." 

" Certainly not, miss." 

" It was Mr. Briggs's intention to let the judgment take 
its course, and give up the house. You are a man of busi- 
Bess, Mr. Dodd, and know that this is ridiculous ! " 

The deputy laughed. " In course, miss." 

** And whatever Mr. Briggs may have proposed to you 
to do, when you go back to the Forks, you are to write 
him a letter, and say that you will simply hold the judg- 
ment without levy." 
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'' All right, miss," said the deputy, not ill-pletnd to 
hold himself in this superior attitude t6 JefL 

« And " — 

" Yes, miss ? " 

She looked steadily at him. '' Mr. Briggs told my hUha 
that he would pay you ten dollars for the privilege of 
staying here." 

"Yes, miss," 

" And of course that '« not necessary now." 

"No-o, miss." 

A very small white hand — a mere child's hand — wis 
here extended, palm uppermost. 

The official, demoralized completely, looked at it a 
moment, then went into his pockets and counted out into 
the p>alm the coins given hy Jeff ; they completely filled 
the tiny receptacle. 

Miss Mayfield counted the money gravely, and placed 
it in her portemonnaie with a snap. 

Certain qualities affect certain natures. This practictl 
husiness act of the diminutive beauty before him — albeit 
he was just ten dollars out of pocket by it — struck the 
official into helpless admiration. He hesitated. 

^< That 's all," said Miss Mayfield coolly ; " you need not 
wait. The letter was only an excuse to get Mr. Briggs out 
of the way." 

" I understand ye, miss." He hesitated stilL " Do 
you reckon to stop in these parts long ? " 

" I don't know." 

" 'Cause ye ought to come down some day to the Forks." 

" Yes." 

" Good morning, miss." 

" Grood morning." 

Yet at the corner of the house the rascal turned and 
looked back at the little figure in the sunlighk He bad 
just been physically overcome by a younger man-— bs had 
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lost ten dollars — he had a wife and three children. He for- 
got all this. He had been captivated by Miss May field ! 

That practical heroine sat there five minutes. At the 
end of that time Jeff came bounding down the hill, his 
curls damp with perspiration; his fresh, honest face the 
picture of woe, her woe, for the letter could not be found ! 

'' Never mind, Mr. Jeff. I wrote another and gave it to 
him." 

Two tears were standing on her cheeks. Jeff turned 
white. 

" Good God, miss ! " 

" It 's nothing. You were right, Mr. Jeff! I ought not 
to baye walked down here alone. I'm very, very tired, 
and — so — so miserable." 

What woman could withstand the anguish of that honest 
boyish face ? I fear Miss Mayfield could, for she looked 
at him over her handkerchief, and said, '' Perhaps you had 
something to say te your friend, and I 've sent him off." 

'' Nothing," said Jeff hurriedly ; and she saw that all 
his other troubles had vanished at the sight of her weak- 
ness. She rose tremblingly from her seat. '^ I think I 
will go in now, but I think — I think — I must ask you te 
— to — carry me ! " 

Ob, lame and impotent conclusion ! 

The next moment, Jeff, pale, strong, passionate, but 
tender as a mother lifted her in his arms and brought her 
into the sitting-room. A simultaneous ejaculation broke 
from Aunt Sally and Mrs. Mayfield — the possible com- 
ment of posterity on the whole episode. 

** Well, Jeff, I reckoned you 'd be up te suthin' like 
that!" 

" Well, Jessie ! I knew you could n't be trusted." 

Mr. James Dodd did not return from the Forks that 
afternoon, te Jeff's vague uneasiness. Towards evening a 
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messenger brought a note from him, written on the hack of 
a printed legal form, to this efifect : — 

Dear Sir, — Seeing as you Intend to act on the Squin 
in regard to that little Mater I have aranged Things so 
that I ant got to stop with you but I '11 drop in onct in a 
wile to keep up a show for a Drink -» respy yours, 

J. DODD. 

In this latter suggestion our legal Cerberus exhibited all 
three of his heads at once. One could keep faith with 
Miss Mayfield, one could see her '' onct in a wile,'' and 
one could drink at Jeff's expense. Innocent Jeff* saw only 
generosity and kindness in the man he had half -choked, 
and a sense of remorse and shame almost outweighed the 
relief of his absence. '' He might hev been ngly," aud 
Jeff. Ho did not know how, in this selfish world, there it 
very little room for gratuitous, active ugliness. 

Miss Mayfield did not leave her room that aftemooo. 
The wind was getting up, and it was growing dark when 
Jeff, idly sitting on his porch, hoping for her appearance, 
was quite astounded at the apparition of Yuba Bill as a 
pedestrian, dusty and thirsty, making for his usual refresh- 
ment. Jeff brought out the bottle, but could not refrain 
from mixing his verbal astonishment with the conventional 
cocktail. Bill, partaking of his liquor and becoming onoe 
more a speaking animal, slowly drew off his heavy, haggj 
driving-gloves. No one had ever seen Bill without them — 
he was currently believed to sleep in them — and when he 
laid them on the counter they still retained the grip of his 
hand, which gave them an entertaining likeness to two 
plethoric and over-fed spiders. 

'^ Ef I concluded to pass over my lines to a friend and 
take a pasear up yer this evening," said Bill, eyeing Jeff 
sharply, << I don't know ez thar 's any law agin it ! Onleai 
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yer keepin' a private branch o' the Occidental Ho-tel| and 
on'y take in fash'n'ble fammerlies ! " 

Jeffy with a rising color, protested against such a suppo- 
sition. 

"Because ef ye are^^ said Bill, lifting his voice, and 
crushing one of the overgrown spiders with his fist, " I 've 
got a word or two to say to the son of Joe Briggs of 
Tuolumne. Yes, sir ! Joe Briggs — yer father — ez blew 
his brains out for want of a man ez could stand up and say 
a word to him at the right time." 

"Bill," said Jeff, in a low, resolute tone — that tone 
yielded up only from the smitten chords of despair and 
desperation — " thar 's a sick woman in the house. I '11 
listen to anything you 've got to say if you '11 say it quietly. 
But you must and ihaU speak low." 

Beal men quickly recognize real men the world over ; it 
is only your shams who fence and spar. Bill, taking in the 
voice of the speaker more than his words, dropped his own. 

"I said I had a kepple of words to say to ye. Thar is n't 
any time in the last fower months — ever since ye took 
stock in this old shanty, for the matter o' that — that I 
eould n't hev said them to ye. I 've knowed all your doin's. 
I've knowed all your debts, 'spesh'ly that ye owe that 
sneakin' hound Parker; and thar isn't a time that I 
could n't and would n't hev chipped in and paid 'em for 
ye — for your father's sake — ef I 'd allowed it to be the 
square thing for ye. But I know ye, Jeff. I know what 's 
in your hhod, I knew your father — alius dreamin', hopin', 
waitin' ; I know yem, Jeff, dreamin', hopin', waitin' till 
the end. And I stood by, givin' you a free rein, and let 
it come ! " 

Jeff buried his face in his hands. 

" It ain't your blame — it 's blood ! It ain't a week ago 
ez the kimpany passes me over a boss. ' Three quarters 
Morgan,' sez they. Sez I, * Wot 's the other quarter ? ' 



Suz t^iBj, ^ A XexicaiL haIf-^R«d.' WcQ, the wm a fur 
jort; '}f hi}8». Comfn" liown HeaTytree Hill ImI trip^ we 
niHeiL'f :i 'ir'}7<> o'' Spanish, steosw Ist eaatam she goes wiU 

<lir«»<:i:l7. Bloo«I T "^ 

Bill raisal his ;das8y aofblj swickd its eoDtenti roond 
snii roomL ca^sted cH^ and set it (iown. 

^ The kepple cr words I bed to sej to je was this : (St 
Tip snd git r 

S^methin^ like this hod ^msetd throogh Jeff's mind the 
fh,j before the l£aj€elds eune^ SooaethiiKg like it bad 
haimtai him once or twice sn». He tamed qaicklj upon 
the speaker. 

^ Ez how ? joa sez,"" said 631^ estriung at the look. ""I 
*lri7'es ap jer some ZL%ht^ and joa sex to me, ' Bill, be? 
joa gv}t two seats oTer to the Diride for me and anntj — 
oat oa a piisear/ And I sez^ ' I bappen to her one inode 
and oae on the box with me.' And joa hands oat jer 
tnpe and any vallybles je doa*t want ter leare, and JOQ 
pats Y'ViT aunt inside, and gets up on the box with me. 
And joa sez to me, ez man to man, " Bill,' sez yon, * might 
yoa heT a kepple o' hundred dollars aboat ye that ye could 
lend a man ez was leaving the coonty, dead broke ? * and 
I sez, • I 've got it, and I know of an op'nin' for sach a man 
in the next corinty.' And you steps into that op'nin', and 
your creiiitors — 'speshly Parker — slips into Mm, and in 
a week thev otfers to settle with ve ten cents on the dollar.'' 

Jell startetl, flushed, trembled, recovered himself, and 
after a moment said, doggedly, *' I can't do it. Bill ; I 
could n*t.'' 

'•In course." said Bill, putting his hands slowly into his 
pockets, and stretching his legs out — "in coarse ye can't 
l>ecau-e ''•f a woman I " 

Jetf tumM upon him like a hunted bear. Both men 
rose, but Bill already had his hand on JefTs shoulder. 

'' I reckoned a minute ago there was a sick gal in the 
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house ! Who 's going to make a row now I Who 's going 
to stamp and tear round, eh ? " 

Jeff sank hack on his chair. 

^* I said thar was a woman," continued Bill ; '' thar alius 
is one ! Let a man he hell-hent or heaven-hent, somewhere 
in his track is a woman's feet. I don't say anythin' agin 
this gal, ez a gal. The hest of 'em, Jeff, is only guide- 
poets to p'int a fellow on his right road, and only a fool or 
a drunken man holds on to 'em or leans agin 'em. Allowin' 
this gal is all you think she is, how far is your guide-post 
goin' with ye, eh ? Is she goin' to leave her father and 
mother for ye ? Is she goin' to give up herself and her 
easy ways and her sicknesses for ye ? Is she willin' to take 
ye for a perpetooal landlord the rest of her life ? And if 
she is, Jeff, are ye the man to let her ? Are ye willin' to 
run on her errants, to fetch her dinners ez ye do ? Thar 
ez men ez does it ; not yer in Califomy, hut over in the 
States thar 's fellows is willing to take that situation. 
I 've heard," continued Bill, in a low, mysterious voice, as 
of one descrihing the hahits of the Anthropophagi — ^' I 've 
heard o' fellows ez call themselves men, sellin' of them- 
selves to rich women in that way. I 've heard o' rich gals 
huyin' of men for their shape ; sometimes — hut thet 's in 
furrin' kin tries — for their pedigree ! I 've heard o' fellows 
hein' in that husiness, and callin' themselves men instead 
o' hosses ! Ye ain't that kind o' man, Jeff. 'T ain't in yer 
hlood. Yer father was a fool ahout women, and in course 
they ruined him, as they alius do the hest men. It 's on'y 
the fools and sneaks ez a woman ever makes anythin' out 
of. When ye hear of a man a woman hez made, ye hears 
of a nincompoop ! And when they does produce 'em in 
the way o' nater, they ain't responsible for 'em, and sez 
they 're the image o' their fathers ! Ye ain't a man ez is 
goin' to trust yer fate to a woman ! " 

"No," said Jeff darkly. 
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'^I reckaned not,^ aid Ifill, pottixig bis haxidB in his 
pocket£ again. ^ Ye might if je was one o' them kind o* 
iellows as kem up from ^Fiisoo with her to Saczamento. 
One o^ them kind o^ ielloirs ez oonld sling poetry and 
French and Latin to her — one of ker kind — bat je ain't! 
2so, sir! " 

ITnwiae William cl Ynha! In any other bieast but 
Jeff's that random shot would baTe awakoied the irr^ular 
auxiliazy of love — jealoosy ! But Jefi^ being at onoe proud 
and humble, had neither Tanitj nor oonoeit, without which 
jealonsT is impossible. Yet he winced a little, lor he had 
feeling, and then said earnestly, — 

^ Do jon think that opening yon spcikit of would hold 
f OT a day or two longer ? ^ 

" I reckon." 

^ Well, then, I think I can settle np fnatten heie my 
own way, and go with yon, BilL'' 

He had risen, and yet hesitatii^ly kept his hand on the 
back of his chair. "Bill ! '' 

" Jeff : '' 

" I want to ask yon a question ; speak up, and don't 
mind me, but say the truth." 

Our crafty Ulysses, believing that he was about to be 
entrapped, ensconced himself in his pockets, cocked one eye, 
and said, " Go on, Jeffl" 

" Was my father rery bad ? " 

Bill took his hands from his pockets. " Thar is n't a 
man ez crawls above his grave ez is worthy to lie in the 
same ground with him ! " 

" Thank you, Bill. Good-night ; I 'm going to turn in ! " 

" Look yar, boy ! G^-d d — ^n it all, Jeff! what do ye 
mean ? " 

There were two tears — twin sisters of those in his sweet- 
heart's eyes that afternoon — now standing in Jeffs ! 

Bill caught both his hands in his own. Had they been 
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of the Latin race they would have, right honestly, taken 
each other in their arms, and perhaps kissed ! Being 
Anglo-Saxons, they gripped each other's hands hard, and 
one, as ahove stated, swore ! 

When Jefif ascended to his room that night, he went 
directly to his trunk and took out Miss Mayfield's slipper. 
Alack ! during the day Aunt Sally had " put things to 
rights " in his room, and the trunk had heen moved. This 
had somewhat disordered its contents, and Miss Mayfield's 
slipper contained a dozen shot from a broken Eley's car- 
tridge, a few quinine pills, four postage stamps, part of a 
coral earring which Jeff — on the most apocryphal authority 
— fondly believed belonged to his mother, whom he had 
never seen, and a small silver school medal which Jeff had 
once received for ''good conduct," much to his own sur- 
prise, but which he still religiously kept as evidence of 
former conventional character. He colored a little, rubbed 
the medal and earring ruefully on his sleeve, replaced 
them in his trunk, and then hastily emptied the rest of the 
slipper's contents on the floor. This done, he drew off his 
hoots, and gliding noiselessly down the stair, hung the 
slipper on the knob of Miss Mayfield's door, and glided 
hack again without detection. 

Boiling himself in his blankets, he lay down on his bed. 
But not to sleep I Staringly wide awake, he at last felt 
the lulling of the wind that nightly shook his casement, 
and listened while the great, rambling, creaking, disjointed 
"Half-way House" slowly settled itself to repose. He 
thought of many things ; of himself, of his past, of his 
future, but chiefly, I fear, of the pale proud face now sleep- 
ing contentedly in the chamber below him. He tossed 
with many plans and projects, more or less impracticable, 
and then began to doze. Whereat the moon, creeping in 
the window, laid a cold white arm across him, and eventu- 
ally dried a few foolish tears upon his sleeping lashes. 
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IV 

Aiml SftUj irts milring pies in the kitchen the next 
mmmiTig when Jeff hesitatingly stole upon her. The mo- 
ment irms not a felicitons one. Pie-making was osnallj in 
jij$:ressiTe poisoit with Aunt Sally, entered into seveielj, 
a&d prosecnted unto the hitter end. After watching her 
a few moments Jeff came up and placed his arms tenderij 
arcmiMi her. People very much in love find reUef, I am 
told^ in this Ticarioos expression. 

^ AmtT," 

^WclL Jeff! Thar, now — yer gittin' all dough I" 
Xereiiheless, the hard face relaxed a little. Something 
of a smile stole round her mouth, showing what she might 
have been before theology and bitters had supplied the 
natural feminine longings. 

" Auntv dear ! " 

•• You — bov ! " 

It tras a boy's face — albeit bearded like the pard, with an 
extra fieroeness in the mustaches — that looked upon hers. 
She could not help bestowing a grim floury kiss upon it 

'• Well, what is it now ? " 

'* I 'm thinking, aunty, it 's high time yon and me packed 
up our traps and ' shook ' this yar shanty, and located 
somewhere else." Jeff's voice was ostentatiously cheerful, 
but his eves were a little anxious. 

*• What for now ? " 

Jeff hastilv recounted his ill luck, and the rarions rea- 
sons — excepting of course the dominant one — for his 
n^^olution. 

** And when do you kalkilate to go ? " 

** If you'll look arter things here," hesitated Jeff, " I 
reckon I '11 go up along with Bill to-morrow, and look 
round a bit.'* 
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'^ And how long do yon reckon that gal would stay here 
after yar gone ? " 

This was a new and startling idea to Jeff. But in his 
humility he saw nothing in it to flatter his conceit. Rather 
the reverse. He colored, and then said apologetically, — 

'' I thought that you and Jinny could get along without 
me. The hutcher will pack the provisions over from the 
Fork." 

Laying down her rolling-pin, Aunt Sally turned upon 
Jeff with ostentatious deliberation. '' Ye ain't," she began 
slowly, '' ez taking a man with wimmen ez your father was 
— that 's a fact, Jeff Briggs ! They used to say that no 
woman as he went for could get away from him. But ye 
don't mean to say yer think yer not good enough — such as 
ye are — for this snip of an old maid, ez big as a gold 
dollar, and as yaller ? " 

" Aunty," said Jeff, dropping his boyish manner, and his 
color as suddenly, " I 'd rather ye would n't talk that way 
of Miss Mayfield. Ye don't know her ; and there 's times," 
he added, with a sigh, " ez I reckon ye don't quite know 
me either. That young lady, bein' sick, likes to be looked 
after. Any one can do that for her. She don't mind who 
it is. She don't care for me except for that, and," added 
Jeff humbly, " it 's quite natural." 

" I did n't say she did," returned Aunt Sally viciously ; 
** but seeing ez you 've got an empty house yer on yer hands, 
and me a-slavin' here on jist nothin', if this gal, for the sake 
o' gallivantin' with ye for a spell, chooses to stay here and 
keep her family here, and pay high for it, I don't see why 
it ain't yer duty to Providence and me to take advantage 
of it." 

Jeff raised his eyes to his aunt's face. For the first time 
it struck him that she might be his father's sister and yet 
have no blood in her veins that answered to his. There 
are few shocks more startling and overpowering to original 
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nasrc^ rsiaei thj foiiden. iemr of loaeliaeiB. Jeff eould 
:if.t •peak, zrji r^maimed Ii>:ki3g fiercelj at her. 

Xznz .SLI7 ii:fKnVTpr»ged lis aLeoee. azid retamed to 
her 7':nL :a liie pies. " Tbe gal azii*t no fooly*' she ooih 
tEL'ifitL nlling OYIS die cnst aa if she weie laying down 
br-yibi 7r:-Dcts::iciia. **.:$fc« reckons on it too. ez if it was 
fzhiTT^i in. the bill wish, the hoard and lodging. Why, 
d'lii a'r ^he aj to me. last night, that she kalkilated afore 
iL*i wea£ awar to bring Tip some friends from 'Frisco for a 
£if w •iijT Tifii ? ami did n't she aar, in that pipin', affected 
r ice o* hers. * I ocghcer make some return for yer kindness 
ami yer nephew's kiminesa. Aunt Sally, hy showing people 
that can help yon. and keep yoor huoae full, how pleasant 
it is ap here.' She ain't no fool, with all her faintin's and 
djin's away ! No, Jeff BriggSw And if she wants to show 
ye off agin them city fellows ez she knows, and ye ainH got 
spank enoagh to stand up and show off with her — why " — 
she tumeii her head impatiently, but he was gone. 

If Jeff had ever wavered in his resolution he would hare 
been steady enoagh nour. But he had never wavered ; the 
coQvictions an<i resolutions of suddenly awakened character 
are seldom moved by expediency. He was eager to taste 
the bitter dregs of his cup at once. He began to pack his 
trunk; an<l made his preparations for departure. Without 
avoiding Miss >layfield in this new excitement, he no longer 
felt the need of her presence. He had satisfied his feverish 
anxieties by placing his trunk in the hall beside his open 
door, and was sitting on his bed, wrestling with a faded and 
overtasked carpet-bag that would not close and accept his 
hard conditions, when a small voice from the staircase 
thrilled him. He walked to the corridor, and, looking down, 
beheld Miss Mayfield midway on the stepe of the staircase. 

She had never looked so beautiful before ! Jeff had only 
se(*n her in those soft enwrappings and half-deshabille that 
belong to invalid femininity. Always refined and modest 
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thus, in her present walking-costume there was added a 
slight touch of coquettish adornment. There was a hright- 
ness of color in her cheek and eye^ partly the result of 
dimhing the staircase^ partly the result of that audacious 
impulse that had led her — a modest virgin — to seek a 
gentleman in this personal fashion. Modesty in a young 
girl has a comfortahle satisfying charm, recognized easily 
hy all humanity; hut he must be a sorry knave or a worse 
prig who IB not deliciously thrilled when Modesty puts her 
charming little foot just over the threshold of Propriety. 

** The mountain would not come to Mohammed, so 
Mohammed must come to the mountain/' said Miss May- 
field. '' Mother is asleep, Aunt Sally is at work in the 
kitchen, and here am I, already dressed for a ramble in this 
bright afternoon sunshine, and no one to go with me. But, 
perhaps, you, too, are busy ? " 

" No, miss. I will be with you in a moment." 

I wish I could say that he went back to calm his pulses, 
which the dangerous music of Miss May field's voice had set 
to throbbing, by a few moments' calm and dispassionate 
reflection. But he only returned to brush his curls out of 
his eyes and ears, and to button over his blue flannel shirt 
a white linen collar, which he thought might better har- 
monize with Miss Mayfleld's attire. 

She was sitting on the staircase, poking her parasol 
through the balusters. ''You need not have taken that 
trouble, Mr. Jeff," she said pleasantly. " You are a part 
of this mountain picture at all times ; but / am obliged to 
think of dress." 

" It was no trouble, miss." 

Something in the tone of his voice made her look in his 
face as she rose. It was a trifle paler^ and a little older. 
The result, doubtless, thought Miss Mayfield, of his yester- 
day's experience with the deputy-sheriff. Such was her 
rapid deduction. Nevertheless, after the fashion of her 
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jCEL ma ^nmsi&ladif begva to aigue from quite ano&ci 

•*- Ynt ii» viagrT wtfck me. Mr. JtMJ^ 

•*^ n}fL jH^ ]rait Ai». Dai*t den j it ? '^ 

-^ Y*» !! T^a grre^ nw poaislEnentB and — penances ! " 

J^ /pwxeii Ms- Motf ejcs on his tormentor. Cooli 
Amfi SlIj ole^t^ bveiL sijiDg: anrtldiig ? 

•^ Ir iajtjinfr. IfBs MiTlWJId *^ — he began. 

•^ XiOocT 3tic TJjoL LoD^ here ! ^ 

Shtf- «xa«ii&«<£ &ftr HiiiCBe hmd vith a smfle. In tbo 
(xeiiSTi ^ aiir ^ttliin uvr €i»iF .-shining doable B shot, 

"^ Thasys 1 I du^imii vihast in mt slipper this mnrning f '' 

"^ tOf it:ir::s«^ y#/)« ilai En ! Of coarse it was you who found 
1L7 iii^TOfi: ' *" iaiii Mia» MATii**isL laughing. '' But why did 
7':iL TiLu 5ii):c la. io^ ^Er. J*if ? In some Catholic countries, 
yritio. THccuf 'likTH- •^jcx^ wnjcig. the priests make them do 
T^Oiiajn! >7^ viJVTrg wim ptsas in their shoes ! What have 
I f-f'fc J:ii5f !r: 7':c? JL!!!>i whr jJi^^ :* They're ever so 

Si^ciii :cIt oil* 2L2a:E»Tvo*G». lacghing face before him, 
ijiii lilt; .ctfii tilLti ■^cc:a;i7mKrg the damning evidence of the 
rciifii 5IL*tV rjor^ic*^* ^*ii sfiammered out the truth. 

- I f;«-::i'£ tiliif *1;tci« in she Ivnr-^kin, Miss Mayfield. I 
7'iJ :j -i. t:t in.! t 4v kwTt, thinking ver would n't miss it, 
iZiL :u *^ *:«f:::4*: a kis»i of tvme&bnnce after you 're gone 
i viT — ji — -f ibe c%hti Tou came here. Somebody 
-. : -iid 4ht ot:^ lh ciT iwm." and he hung his head here. 
' I:-; liijrrf irsaie ili ^^4 tcdxed up.'' 

'^ A=.c 'lu.'i rT«fc>£e yi.xi change your mind about keeping 
it ? ** sud M^ >Ijr&eld. still «niling. 
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*'No, miss." 

'' What was it, then ? '' 

" I gave it back to jou^ Miss Mayfield, because / was 
going away." 

" Indeed ! Where ? " 

" I 'm going to find another location. Maybe you 've 
noticed/' he continued, falling back into his old apologetic 
manner in spite of his pride of resolution — '' maybe you 've 
noticed that this place here has no advantages for a hotel." 

** I bad not, indeed. I have been very comfortable." 

" Thank you, miss." 

"When do you go?" 

" To-night" 

For all his pride and fixed purpose he could not help 
looking eagerly in her face. Miss Mayfield's eyes met his 
pleasantly and quietly. 

^ I 'm sorry to part with you so soon," she said, as she 
stepped back a pace or two with folded hands. " Of course 
creij moment of your time now is occupied. You must 
not think of wasting it on me." 

But Jeff had recovered his sad composure. " I 'd like 
to go with you, Miss Mayfield. It's the last time, you 
know," he added* simply. 

Miss Mayfield did not reply. It was a tacit assent, how- 
ereTy although she moved somewhat stiffly at his side as 
they walked towards the door. Quite convinced that JeflPs 
dntion came from his pecuniary troubles, Miss Mayfield 
wondering if she had not better assure him of his 
•eeority from further annoyance from Dodd. Wonderful 
eomplexity of female intellect I she was a little hurt at his 
iDgratitade to her for a kindness he could not possibly have 
known. Miss Mayfield felt that in some way she was un- 
justly treated. How many of our miserable sex, incapable 
of divination, have been crushed under that unreasonable 
feminine reproof, " You ought to have known ! " 
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The afternoon sun was indeed shining brightlj as they 
stepped out before the bleak angle of the '^Half-way 
House ; " but it failed to mitigate the habitually practicil 
austerity of the mountain breeze — a fact nrhich Miss May- 
field had never before noticed. The house was certainly 
bleak and exposed ; the site by no means a poetical one. 
She wondered if she had not put a romance into it, and 
perhaps even into the man beside her, which did not belong 
to either. It was a moment of dangerous doubt. 

" I don't know but that you 're right, Mr. Jeff," she said 
finally, as they faced the hill, and began the ascent together. 
'^This place is a little queer, and bleak, and — unattnw- 
tive." 

" Yes, miss," said Jeff, with direct simplicity, ** I 'ts 
always wondered what you saw in it to make you content 
to stay, when it would be so much prettier, and more suit- 
able for you at the ' Summit.' " 

Miss May field bit her lip, and was silent. After a few 
moments' climbing she said, almost pettishly, '^ Where is 
this famous * Summit ' ? " 

Jeff stopped. They had reached the top of the hilL 
He pointed across an olive-green chasm to a higher level, 
where, basking in the declining sun, clustered the long 
rambling outbuildings around the white blinking facade ol 
the " Summit House." Framed in pines and hemlocks, 
tender with soft gray shadows, and nestling beyond a 
foreground of cultivated slope, it was a charming rustic pic- 
ture. 

Miss May field's quick eye took in its details. Her quick 
intellect took in something else. She had seated herself 
on the road-bank, and clasping her knees between her 
locked fingers, she suddenly looked up at Jeff. ^'What 
possessed you to come half-way up a mountain, instead of 
going oil to the top ? " 

" Poverty, miss ! " 
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Min Mayfield flushed a little at this practical direct 
answer to her half-figurative question. However^ she hegan 
to think that moral Alpine-climhing youth might have 
pecuniary restrictions in their high ambitions, and that the 
hero of " Excelsior '' might have succumbed to more power- 
ful opposition than the wisdom of Age or the blandishments 
of Beauty. 

" You mean that poverty up there is more expensive ? '* 

" Yes, miss." 

" But you would like to live there ? " 

" Yes." 

They were both silent. Miss Mayfield glanced at Jeff 
under the comers of her lashes. He was leaning against a 
tree, absorbed in thought. Accustomed to look upon him 
as a pleasing picturesque object, quite fresh, original, and 
characteristic, she was somewhat disturbed to find that to- 
day he presented certain other qualities which clearly did 
not agree with her preconceived ideas of his condition. 
He had abandoned his usual large top-boots for low shoes, 
and she could not help noticing that his feet were small 
and slender as were his hands, albeit browned by exposure. 
His ruddy color was gone too, and his face, pale with sor- 
row and experience, had a new expression. His buttoned- 
np coat and white collar, so unlike his usual self, also had 
its suggestions — which Miss Mayfield was at first inclined 
to resent. Women are quick to notice and augur more 
or less wisely from these small details. Nevertheless, she 
began in quite another tone. 

** Do you remember your mother — Mr. — Mr, — 
Briggs ? " 

JefF noticed the «iew epithet. " No, miss ; she died when 
I was quite young." 

" Your father, then ? " 

Jefi^s eye kindled a little, aggressively. ^'I remember 
him:' 
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- Wbar *¥aK his haansBsm or pra&flHfRL ? '^ 
•'H]&— haiiTt — mr!*^ 
•• * ^lu r «e — 1 jmitiiffiniii of propertj'.'' 
'Xesf jesit&tBtL looked j£ IGbb XiyftiM humedlj, eoiond, 
aai ad aov ^wir. 

• And l£»r ids jruimrty^ Ife: Bc%g9 ? '^ 

With, me JL rhoHB mrR impulfies of an OTotssked gratk 
mtiire. Tt^ tamed upon, her almint aaTagetj. ^ Mj fiUber 
^«as i j^imnifiT. ind ihot himawlf at a ganibling4able.^ 

ICss Majiieid cdsb hnmsdlT. ^ I — I — beg joar ptrdoo, 

** Tin )siuw — jou muatlDuaw — I did iiol meui'* — 

Her irrie hand buttered towazd hfm, and lit upon hk 
iieevR. rhtfra it -vas suddenly captured and pressed passion- 
iCei" :o iiii lip»* 

• Z till auc mean tso be thoaghtless or unkind,^ said )Gbb 
]tLi;."ifiiu tiscnitjtiv keeping to the pointy and trying weakly 
'u t:«!uir\i;H her hand ** Yvm know I would n*t hurt your 

• I eiu^v, >Ci5» Miiyiield.'^ (Another kiss.) 

• I VIS iuTi'Jranu of yoiir history.*^ 
'* Yfsi» Tiiijs." < A kiss.'^ 

• \ i«i l: I coiild do anything for you, Mr. Jeff" — She 

I: vi^ i vecy trying poeition. Being small, she was 

!*-i v:i if^er Litfr hajid «^uite up to Jeff's shoulder, while he, 

L^*;ri:L.::C 1:1 ruoQ<.i»vlIables« was parting the fingers, and 

ki^in^ :i:*em :»fLuiniteIy. Rea;soaabIe discourse in this 

ude wi;s out of the quedtioo. She had recoune to 
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" Oh ! '' 

'' Miss Mayfield ! " 

" You hurt my hand." 

Jeff dropped it instantly. Miss Mayfield put it in the 
pocket of her sacque for security. Besides, it had been so 
bekissed that it seemed unpleasantly conscious. 

" I wish you would tell me all about yourself," she went 
on, with a certain charming feminine submission of manner 
quite unlike her ordinary speech ; '' I should like to help 
you. Perhaps I can. You know I am quite independent ; 
I mean " — 

She paused, for Jeff's face betrayed no signs of sympa- 
thetic following. 

" I mean I am what people call rich in my own right. . 
I can do as I please with my own. If any of your trouble, 
Mr. Jeff, arises from want of money, or capital ; if any 
consideration of that kind takes you away from your home ; 
if I could save you tluU trouble, and find for you — perhaps 
a little nearer — that which you are seeking, I would be so 
glad to do it. You will find the world very wide, and very 
eold, Mr. Jeff," she continued, with a certain air of practi- 
cal superiority quite natural to her, but explicable to her 
friends and acquaintances only as the consciousness of pecu- 
niary independence ; " and I wish you would be frank with 
me. Although I am a woman, I know something of busi- 
ness." 

" I will be frank with you, miss," said Jeff, turning a 
eolorless face upon her. ^' If you was ez rich as the Bank 
of California, and could throw your money on any fancy or 
whim that struck you at the moment ; if you felt you could 
bay up any man and woman in California that was willing 
to be bought up ; and if me and my aunt were starving in 
the road, we would n't touch the money that we had n't 
earned fairly, and did n't belong to us. No, miss, I ain't 
that sort o' man ! " 
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" Mj aunt will take good care of them/' said Jeff^ a 
liUle bitterlj. 

*^ I have no doubt," responded Miss Mayfield gravely ; 
'* bat I was not thinking of that. I had hoped to introduce 
them to you to-morrow. But I shall not be up so late to- 
night. And I had better say good-by to you now." 

She extended the unkissed hand. Jeff took it, but 
presently let the limp fingers fall through his own. 

" I wish you good fortune, Mr. Briggs." 

She made a grave little b<5w, and vanished into the 
house. But here, I regret to say, her lady-like calm also 
vanished. She upbraided her mother peevishly for oblig- 
ing her to seek the escort of Mr. Briggs in her necessary 
exercise, and flung herself with an injured air upon the 

** But I thought you liked this Mr. Briggs. He seems 
an accommodating sort of person." 

** Very accommodating. Croing away just as we are 
•xpecting company I " 

" Going away ? " said Mrs. Mayfield in alarm. " Surely 
he must be told that we expect some preparation for our 
frioids?" 

** Oh," said Miss Mayfield quickly, *' his aunt will 
amnge that'' 

Mrs. Mayfield, habitually mystified at her daughter's 
moods, said no more. She, however, fulfilled her duty 
eooBcdentiously by rising, throwing a wrap over the young 
girl, tacking it in at her feet, and having, as it were, drawn 
a charitable veil over her peculiarities, left her alone. 

At half past ten the coach dashed up to the '' Half-way 
House," with a flash of lights and a burst of cheery voices. 
Jeff, coming upon the porch, was met by Mr. Mayfield, 
accompanying a lady and two gentlemen, — evidently the 
guests alluded to by his daughter. Accustomed as Jeff 
had become to Mr. Mayfield's patronizing superiority, it 
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"Oh, Jeff!'' 

Jeff leaned an anxious face out over the coach lamps. 

It was Aunt Sally, breathless and on tiptoe, reaching 
with a letter. " Suthin' you forgot ! " Then, in a hoarse 
stage whisper, perfectly audible to every one: ''From 
her!'' 

Jeff seized the letter with a burning face. The whip 
snapped, and the stage plunged forward into the darkness. 
Presently Yuba Bill reached down, coolly detached one of 
the coach lamps, and handed it to Jeff without a word. 

Jeff tore open the envelope. It contained Cyrua Parker's 
bill receipted, and the writ. Another small inclosure con- 
tained ten dollars, ai^ & fow lines written in pencil in a 
large masculine business hand. By the light of the lamp 
Jeff read as follows : — 

I hope you will forgive me for having tried to help you 
even in this accidental way, before I knew how strong were 
your objections to help from me. Nobody knows this but 
myself. Even Mr. Dodd thinks my father advanced the 
money. The ten dollars the rascal would have kept, but I 
made him disgorge it. I did it all while you were looking 
for the letter in the woods. Pray forget all about it, and 
any pain you may have had from J. M. 

Frank and practical as this letter appeared to be, and, 
doubtless, as it was intended to be by its writer, the reader 
will not fail to notice that Miss May field said nothing of 
having overheard Jeff's quarrel with the deputy, and left 
him to infer that that functionary had betrayed him. It was 
simply one of those unpleasant details not affecting the 
result, usually overlooked in feminine ethics. 

For a moment Jeff sat pale and dumb, crushed under the 
rains of his pride and self-love. For a moment he hated 
Miss Mayfield, small and triumphant ! How she must have 
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iMMwh steadier and less jerky. Wonderful co-relation of 



'' Thar ! " said Yuba Bill, quietly putting the coach lamp 
in its place ; ** you 're better already. Thar 's nothing 
liln six horses to draw a woman out of a man. I've 
knowed a case where it took eight mustangs, but it was 
s mnlatter from New Orleans, and they are pizen ! Ye 
IBigfat hit up a little on the Pinto boss — he ain't harmin' 
yt. Bo ! Now, Jeflf, take your time, and take it easy, and 
wlMt '8 all this yer about ? " 

To control six fiery mustangs, and at the same time give 
pielnvBeque and affecting exposition of the subtle struggles 
of LoYe and Pride, was a performance beyond Jeffs powers. 
Hs had recourse to an angry staccato, which somehow 
to him as ineffective as his previous discourse to 
Mayfield; he was a little incoherent, and perhaps 
his impressions with his facts, but he nevertheless 
■Mouiged to convey to Bill some general idea of the events 
id the past three days. 

^ And she sent ye off after that letter, that was n't thar, 
%kife she fixed things up with Dodd ? " 

** Tee,'* said Jeff furiously. 

''Te needn't bully the Pinto colt, Jeff; he is doin' his 
kivel beat. And she snaked that ar ten dollars outer 

Sdddr" 

''Yea ; and sent it back to me. To me. Bill ! At such 
s tme as this ! As if I was dead broke ! — a mere tramp. 

** In course ! in course ! " said BiU soothingly, yet turn- 
ing his head aside to bestow a deceitful smile upon the 
troes that whirled beside him. '' And ye told her ye did n't 
want her money ? " 

**Yes, Bill — but it — it — it was after she had done 
diis!" 

^ Surely ! I '11 take the lines now, Jeff." 
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He took them. Jeff relapsed into ^oomy silence. The 
dtariight: of that dewless ^zzan night was bright and eold 
and pafifiionIea& There wis no moon to lead the haej 
aatiay with its £unt xnjatezifiB and suggestions; nothing 
but a (dear, gzayifih-blue twilight, with sharpl j silhoaetted 
shadows, pointed here and there with bright large-spaeed 
cunstant ;}taxs. The deep Iveath of the pine-woods, the 
fiiiaU cool resinous spices of baj and laurel, at last bcooght 
aurcea^e to his wounded spirit. The Uessed weaiine« of 
exhausted youth stole tenderij on him. His head nodded, 
dropped. Yuba 'BUlj with a grim smile, drew him to hit 
:dde. enveloped him in his blanket, and felt his head at lut 
dink upon bis own broad shoulder. 

A few minutes later the coach drew up at the ** Sommifc 
HoiuM.** Yuba Bill did not dismount, an unusual and dii* 
turbing circumstance that brought the bar-keeper to the 
▼Qcinda. 

** What *d up, old man ? " 

" Sworn off your reg-'lar pizen ? " 

" My piiysiciaiu'' said Bill gravely, " hez ordered me dry 
chanipaixae tivery three hours." 

Nwfvyrtheless, the bar-keeper lingered. 

*• Who 's thiit you *re dry-nussin' up there ? " 

I wi;rvt tbiic I may not give Yuba Bill's literal reply. It 
^u;j:g^i>ced 1 form of inquiry at once distant, indirect, oat^ 
rijj^fous, And inip«it5sible. 

Uh<e Inir-keeper dashed a lantern upon Jeff's curls tod 
hic* dr'.vping eyelashes and mustaches. 

• U 's that son o' Briggs o' Tuolumne — pooty boy,tin't 

he " ** 

l>iH dis«.lainet.l a reply. 

•• rUvvd himself out down there, I reckon. Left hit nl^ 

luT\» in ^\iwn." 

•• Young man,'* said Bill gravely. 
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"Old man." 

'' Ef yoa 're looking for a safe investment ez will pay ye 
better than forty-rod whiskey at two bits a glass, jist yoa 
hang onter that ar rifle. It may make your fortin yet, or 
save ye from a drunkard's grave." With this ungracious 
pleasantry he hurried his dilatory passengers back into the 
coach, cracked his whip, and was again upon the road. 
The lights of the " Summit House " presently dropped here 
and there into the wasting shadows of the trees. Another 
stretch through the close-set ranks of pines, another dash 
through the opening, another whirl and rattle by overhang- 
ing rocks, and the vehicle was swiftly descending. Bill put 
his foot on the brake, threw his reins loosely on the necks 
of his cattle, and looked leisurely back. The great moun- 
tain was slowly and steadily rising between them and the 
valley they quitted. 

And at that same moment Miss Mayfield had crept from 
her bed, and, with a shawl around her pretty little figure, 
was pressing her eyes against a blank window of the ^* Half- 
way House," and wondering where he was now. 



The '^ opening" suggested by Bill was not a fortunate 
<me. Possibly views of business openings in the public- 
house line taken from the tops of stage-coaches are not as 
judicious as those taken from less exalted levels. Certain 
it is that the "good-will" of the "Lone Star House" 
promised little more pecuniary value than a conventional 
blessing. It was in an older and more thickly settled 
locality than the " Half-way House ; " indeed, it was but 
half a mile away from Campville, famous in '49 — a place 
with a history and a disaster. But young communities are 
impatient of settlements that through any accident fail to 
fulfill the extravagant promise of their youth, and the 
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';vQmided liaznlet '>t <^ampviile liad -zr^ir inta die woodi 
and lied. The * I^jne iftec 3iDaB»'*' ^^vrm bl tffiempC ta 
woo tbe pMniTu; txxreien iidiil :iBD^tBr pfmu; ; hut iia nad 
led uo L'dniDviiie^ .md ^viia umdr tmchfld b^ Oft ^rr-rot 
KIL who iionescty conceive tbas tfa»> t h i imwih i]f fiesh. toii^ 
blood like JefFs inio the sto^muix '^nmnr wvmlii .^ T^g— k 
bad "TO ioniefls aia «iiaappoiiiciiieixx. '*• E tiiunukc j% eoalii 
piu ^me -jD into che sbancr, Tef^** ^dd BiiL -^ *^i maksil 
liveir and mntm: ! ** 3uc tfaa-laek nt vnidii^ wsft not intbt 
l«ndlord. but ul tfa& -^eeCB. Thfr respuar ^niBt&iincii vm 
•liattppoiiited* TBcaau Iiopeieas iwmu wiiu jsczusRsd lirtiesij 
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la :uift Tnidsc •]! tins :3tTiiggi& :iii» *^ Hkuf-wrr Honae "* ra 

*:tiL :J*oir*» )f Biil'^ prediction, iie ninctHftis h^Mr pud 

-r*cri ienia. Annr rndly previ^ntEd inj iZQubLnoiDe cod- 

iix'j^jinZix'.Ji It >#*r frinirc, by ippi'^mr i -Hxnill surplus of 
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TMjrufrjT. Wijt&ciiiir ^Iim JifeiTmL tiiriraci7«iT to Jdf*6 bud- 

ut^sH^. 1>« dii 2aUI &T0 ^} !cntHitt»r. H«» wtu mt^n interwted 

JL tbf iiJ£/rmii23C& zhim This ULijtiiddii hiki remored to tht 

*• SuiLiLii Hcitt] ^ iw; ii;^ ifaff an iiiki fefL •' She allowed 

Jt 'Til* irjj hvT htklzix'i «iW,~ i3mcin.Tiieii Anat I^Wt. *^ but I 

it '« jototiber maobt %Jt cms of tbjcm eitr feUers vho 

ul ' pA3tT and 2» k««;i2L' fcmpuiT vith her now. 

k o' propertT a»d tfccfct azai aeh woridlj trifles all 

« and is *«ctt^ to flee tlKirfeieei it aet together. It*fl 
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allowed at the Forks that Mr. MayHeld paid Parker's bill 
for you. I said it was n't so, fur ye 'd hev told me ; but if 
it 18 so, Jeff, and ye did n't tell me, it was for only one pup- 
po6y and that wos that Mayfield bribed ye to break off with 
hia darter ! That was why you went off so sudden t, ^ like 
a thief in the night/ and why Miss Mayfield never let on a 
word about you after you left — not even your name ! " 

Jeff crushed the letter between his lingers, and going be- 
hind the bar, poured out half a glass of stimulant and drank 
it. It was not the first time since he came to the " Lone 
Star House " that he had found this easy relief from his 
preaent thought ; it was not the first time that he had found 
ttiii dangerous ally of sure and swift service in bringing him 
up or down to that level of his dreary, sodden guests, so 
necessary to his trade. Jeff had not the excuse of the in- 
born drunkard's taste. He was impulsive and extreme. 
At the end of the four weeks he came out on the porch one 
night as Bill drew up. '^ You must take me from this place 
to-night," he said, in a broken voice scarce like his own. 
^ When we 're on the road we can arrange matters, but I 
moat go to-night." 

" Bnt where ? " asked Bill. 

*' Anywhere ! Only I must go from here. I shall go if 
I have to walk." 

Bill looked hard at the young man. His face was flushed, 
hia eyes blood-shot, and his hands trembled, not with ex- 
eHement, but with a vacant, purposeless impotence. Bill 
looked a little relieved. '^ You 've been drinking too hard. 
Jeff, I thought better of ye than that ! " 

" I think better of myself than that," said Jeff, with a 
eerfcain wild, half-hysterical laugh, ^' and that is why I want 
to go. Don't be alarmed. Bill," he added ; '^ I have 
strength enough to save myself, and I shall ! But it is n't 
worth the struggle Aere." 

He left the '' Lone Star House " that night. He would, 
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he said to Bill, go on to Sacramento^ and try to get a situa* 
tion as clerk or porter there ; he was too old to learn a 
trade. He said little more. When, after forty-eight houi^ 
inability to eat, drink, or sleep. Bill, looking at hia haggtid 
face and staring eyes, pressed him to partake, medidnaUj, 
from a certain black bottle, Jeff gently put it aside, and 
saying, with a sad smile, ^' I can get along without it; Vn 
gone through more than this," left his mentor in a state of 
mingled admiration and perplexity. 

At Sacramento he found a commercial *^ opening." But 
certain habits of personal independence, combined with a 
direct truthfulness and simplicity, were not conducive to 
business advancement. He was frank, and in his habiti 
impulsive and selfishly outspoken. His employer, a good- 
natured man, successful in his way, anxious to serve his ova 
interest and Jeff's equally, strove and labored with him, 
but in vain. His employer's wife, a still more good-oatund 
woman, successful in her way, and equally anxious to serve 
Jeff*s interests and her own, also strove with him as unsiie- 
cessfully. At the end of a month he discharged his em- 
ployer, after a simple, boyish, utterly unbusiness-like inte^ 
view, and secretly tore up the wife's letter. *' I don't 
know what to make of that chap," said the husband to hii 
wife; **he*s about as civilized as an Injun." "And as 
conceited," added the lady. 

Howlxnt he took his conceit, his sorrows, his curU, 
nuist aches, broad shoulders, and fifty dollars into humbb 
b^lgings in a Kick street. The days succeeding this were 
the most restful he had passed since he left the " Half-wa? 
House." To wander through the town, half conscious of 
its strangeness and novel bustling life, and to dream of a 
higher and nobler future with Miss Mayfield — to feel no 
responsibility but that of waiting — was, I regret to say, a 
pleasure to him. He made no acquaintances except among 
the poorer people and the children. He was sometimes 
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bungrjy he was always poorly clad, but these facts carried 
no degradation with them now. He read much, and in his 
way — JefTs way — tried to improve his mind ; his recent 
commercial experience had shown him various infelicities in 
his speech and accent. He learned to correct certain pro- 
vincialisms. He was conscious that Miss Mayfield must 
have noticed them, yet his odd irrational pride kept him 
from ever regretting them, if they had offered a possible ex- 
cuse for her treatment of him. 

On one of these nights his steps chanced to lead him into 
a gambling-saloon. The place had offered no temptation to 
bim ; his dealings with the goddess Chance had been of less 
active nature. Nevertheless he placed his last five dollars 
on the turn of a card. He won. He won repeatedly ; his 
gains had reached a considerable sum when, flushed, ex- 
cited, and absorbed, he was suddenly conscious that he had 
become the centre of observation at the table. Looking up, 
be saw that the dealer had paused, and, with the cards in 
bis motionless fingers, was gazing at him with fixed eyes 
and a white face. 

Jeff rose and passed hurriedly to his side. ^* What 's the 
matter ? " 

The gambler shrunk slightly as he approached. ** What 's 
your name ? " 

" Briggs.'' 

" God I I knew it ! How much have you got there ? " he 
continued, in a quick whisper, pointing to Jefi^s winnings. 

" Five hundred dollars.'' 

" I '11 give you double if you '11 get up and quit the 
board ! " 

" Why ? " asked Jeff haughtily. 

" Why ? " repeated the man fiercely ; ^' why ? Well, 
your father shot himself thar, where you 're sittin', at this 
table ; " and he added, with a half-forced, half-hysterical 
laugh, " he '« playxn^ at me over your shoulders 1 " 
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Jeff lifted a faee u colorless as the gambler's own, veni 
bock to his aeat^ and placed his entire gains on a singU 
card. The gambler looked at him nenroualj, bat detli 
There was a pause, a slight moTement where Jeff stood, and 
then a simultaneoas crj &om the players as thej tuned 
toward;} him. Bat his aeat was Tacant. ** Run after him! 
Call him back ! H^ *s won agaim ! '^ But hs had ?ui- 
iiihed utterly. 

EL'}u: he left, or what indeed fc^lowed, he ne^er detriy 
remembered. His morements most have been antomiftic, 
for when, two hoars later^ hs fonnd himself at the 
*"* Pioneer ** coach office, with his carpet-bag and blankets liy 
hb ^\sL^^ he coald not recall how or why he had come ! Ht 
hiki \ dumb impresaioa that he had barely escaped soaw 
dire oiLimitT, — rather that he had only temporarily aTeitsd 
it. — and that he was still in the shadow of scMoe iipp»ndii^ 
cat;k>crophe of destiny. He most go somewhere, he moit 
^<i something to be saved ! He had no money, he had no 
friead:> ; even Yuba Bill had been transferred to another 
D.'ute, miks away. Yet« in the midst of this stupelactioa, 
ic wx^ a port of his strange mental condition that trivial de- 
tails of Mi;<$ May tie Id *s face and figure, and even appsiel, 
wen; coQ;$tandy before him, to the exclusion of consecatiis 
thought. A collar she used to wear, a ribbon she had ones 
tied a^.^urid her waist, a blue vein in her dropped eyelid, s 
curve III her soft, full, bird-like throat, the arch of her in- 
:>:cp in. her small boots — all these were plainer to him thsB 
tiie tMture. or even the present. Bat a voice in his ear, a fig- 
ure Ivf'^re Qi;< abstracted eyes, at Isst broke upon his reverie. 

Jod' rueclianically took the outstretched hand of a young 
clerk of the l^oneer Coach Company, who had once 
accv>::r\iniod Yuba Bill and stopped at the " Half-way 
Uju.^/* He eudeavored to collect his thoughts; hen 
seemed to be an opportunity to go somewhoe ! 
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''What are you doing now?" said the young man 
briskly. 

'' Nothing/' said Jeff simply. 

" Oh, I see — going home I " 

Home ! the word stung sharply through Jeff's henumhed 
consciousness. 

" No," he stammered, " that is " — 

" Look here, Jeff^" broke in the young man, " I 've got 
a chance for you that don't fall in a man's way every day. 
Wells, Fargo & Co.'s treasure messenger from Eobinson's 
Ferry to Mempheys has slipped out. The place is vacank 
I reckon I can get it for you." 

« When ? " 

« Now — to-night." 

« I 'm ready." 

" Come, then." 

In ten minutes they were in the company's office, where 
ifta manager, a man famous in those days for his boldness 
and shrewdness, still lingered in the dispatch of business. 

The young clerk briefly but deferentially stated certain 
facts. A few questions and answers followed, of which Jeff 
heard only the words " Tuolumne " and " Yuba Bill." 

" Sit down, Mr. Briggs. Good-night, Roberts." 

The young clerk, with an encouraging smile to Jeff, bowed 
himself out as the manager seated himself at his desk and 
began to write. 

** You know the country pretty well between the Fork 
and the Summit, Mr. Briggs ? " he said, without looking up. 

" I lived there," said Jeff. 

" That was some months ago, was n't it ? " 

'^ Six months," said Jeff, with a sigh. 

^^ It 's changed for the worse since your house was shut 
up. There 's a long stretch of unsettled country infested 
by bad characters." 

Jeff sat silent. 
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" Briggs." 

" Sir ? '' 

^^ The last man but one who preceded yon was shot hj 
road agents." ^ 

" Yes, sir." 

<< We lost sixty thousand dollars up there." 

" Yes ? " 

" Your father was Briggs of Tuolumne ? " 

'* Yes, sir." Jeff's head dropped, but, glancing shyly up, 
he saw a pleasant smile on his questioner's face. He wai 
still writing rapidly, but was apparently enjoying at the 
same time some pleasant recollection. 

** Your father and I lost nearly sixty thousand dollars toge- 
ther one night, ten years ago, when we were both younger." 

" Yes, sir," said Jeff dubiously. 

" But it was our onm money ^ Jeff," 

" Yes, sir." 

*^ Here 's your appointment," he said briefly, throwing 
away his pen, folding what he had written, and handing it 
to Jeff. It was the first time that he had looked at him 
since he entered. He now held out his hand, grasped 
Jeff's, and said, " Good-night ! " 

VI 

It was late the next evening when Jeff drew up at the 
coach office at Kobinson's Ferry, where he was to await 
the coming of the Summit coach. His mind, lifted only 
temporarily out of its benumbed condition during his in- 
terview with the manager, again fell back into its dull 
abstraction. Fully embarked upon his dangerous joumej, 
accepting all the meaning of the trust imposed upon him, 
he was yet vaguely conscious that he did not realize its fall 
importance. He had neither the dread nor the stimulation 

1 Highway robbers. 
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of coming danger. He had faced death before in the boyish 
confidence of animal spirits ; his pulse now was scarcely 
stirred with anticipation. Once or twice before, in the 
extravagance of his passion, he had imagined himself res- 
cuing Miss Mayfield from danger, or even dying for her. 
During his journey his mind had dwelt fully and minutely 
on every detail of their brief acquaintance ; she was con- 
tinually before him, the tones of her voice were in his ears, 
the suggestive touch of her fingers, the thrill that his lips 
had felt when he kissed them — all were with him now, 
but only as a memory. In his coming fate, in his future 
life, he saw her not He believed it was a premonition of 
coming death. 

He made a few preparations. The company's agent had 
told him that the treasure, letters, and dispatches, which 
had accumulated to a considerable amount, would be 
handed to him on the box ; and that the arms and ammu- 
nition were in the boot. A less courageous and determined 
man might have been affected by the cold, practical brutal- 
ity of certain advice and instructions offered him by the 
agent, but Jeff recognized this compliment to his determina- 
tion, even before the agent concluded his speech by saying, 
"But I reckon they knew what they were about in the 
lower office when they sent you up. I dare say you kin 
give me p'ints, ef ye cared to, for all ye 're soft spoken. 
There are only four passengers booked through ; we hev 
to be a little partikler, suspectin' spies ! Two of the four 
ye kin depend upon to get the top o' their d — d heads 
blowed off the first fire," he added grimly. 

At ten o'clock the Summit coach flashed, rattled, glit- 
tered, and snapped, like a disorganized firework, up to the 
door of the company's office. A familiar figure, but more 
than usually truculent and aggressive, slowly descended 
with violent oaths from the box. Without seeing Jeff, it 
strode into the office. 
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^^Now then/' said Yuba Bill, addressing the ageat^ 
'' whar s that Gk)d-forsakeii fool thai Wells, Fa^o & Ga 
hev sent up yar to take charge o* their ireasore ? Beetaai 
I 'd like to introduce him to the chainpicm idgii ol GUb* 
veras County, that 's been selected to go to h — ^11 with his; 
and that 's me Yuba Kll ! Fint him oat. Dcm't kscp 
me waitin' ! '* 

The agent grinned and pointed to Jeff. 

Both men recoiled in astonishment Ynba Bill was Um 
first to recover his speech. 

'^ It 's a lie ! '' he roared ; '^ off somebody has been potting 
up a job on ye, Jeff ! Because I 're been iwen^ years is 
the serrice, and am such a nat'ral bom mule that when Um 
company strokes my back and sex, * You 're the on'y mule 
we kin trust. Bill,' I starts up and goes oat as a blasted 
wooden figgerhead for road agents to lay fur and pnekki 
on, it don't fellow that you 'r« any call to go." 

<< It was my own seeking. Bill," said Jefi^ with one of 
his old, sweet, boyish smiles. '^ I did n't know tfou wei« 
to drive. But you 're not going back on me now, KU, 
are you ? you're not going to send me off with another 
volunteer ? " 

'' That be d— d ! " growled BilL Nevertheless, for lea 
minutes he reviled the Pioneer Coach Company with 
picturesque imprecation, tendered his resignation repeatedly 
to the agent, and at the end of that time, as everybody 
expected, mounted the box, and with a final maledictioD, 
involving the whole settlement, was off 

On the road, Jeff, in a few hurried sentences, told hie 
story. Bill scarcely seemed to listen. ^' Look yar, Jel^" 
he said suddenly. 

" Yes, Bill." 

'^ If the worst happens, and ye go under, you 'U tell your 
father, if I donH happen to see him fint^ it was n't no job 
of mine, and I did my best to get ye out ol it^" 
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** Yes," said Jeff, in a faint voice. 

" It may nH be so bad," said Bill, softening ; " they knoWj 
d — n 'em, we 've got a pile aboard, ez well as if they seed 
that agent gin it ye, but they also know we 've pre-pared ! " 

'' I was n't thinking of that, Bill ; I was thinking of my 
father." And he told Bill of the gambling episode at 
Sacramento. 

'^ ly ye mean to say ye left them hoimds with a thousand 
dollars of yer hard-earned " 

" Gambling gains, Bill," interrupted Jeff quietly. 

** Exactly ! Well ! " Bill subsided into an incoherent 
growl. After a few moments' pause, he began again. 
" Yer ready as ye used to be with a six-shooter, Jeff, time 's 
when ye was a boy, and I uster chuck half-dollars in the 
air fur ye to make warts on ? " 

" I reckon," said Jeff, with a faint smile. 

" Thar 's two p'ints on the road to be looked to : the 
woods beyond the blacksmith's shop that uster be ; the 
fringe of alder and buckeye by the crossing below your 
house — p'ints where they kin fetch you without a show. 
Thar 's two ways o' meetin' them thar. One way ez to pull 
up and trust to luck and brag. The other way is to whip 
up and yell, and send the whole six kiting by like h — 11 ! " 

« Yes," said Jeff. 

" The only drawback to that plan is this : the road lies 
along the edge of a precipice, straight down a thousand 
feet into the river. Ef these devils get a shot into any 
one o' the six and it drops, the coach turns sharp off, and 
down we go, the whole kerboodle of us, plump into the 
Stanislaus ! " 

" And they dorCt get the tnoney^^ said Jeff quietly. 

"Well, no!" replied Yuba Bill, staring at Jeff, whose 
face was set as a flint against the darkness. " I should 
reckon not." He then drew a long breath, glanced at 
Jeff again, and said between his teeth^ " Well, I 'm d — d ! " 
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At the next station they changed horses, Bill personaUy 
supervising, especially as regarded the welfare and proper 
condition of Blue Grass, who here was brought out as t 
leader. Formerly there was no change of horses at this 
station, and this novelty excited JefiPs remark. ^^ These 
yar chaps say thar 's no station at the Summit now," 
growled Bill, in explanation ; ^Hhe hotel b closed, and it's 
all private property, bought by some chap from 'Frisco. 
Thar ought to be a law agin such doin's ! " 

This suggested obliteration of the last traces of Miss 
May field seemed to Jeff as only a corroboration of his pre- 
monition. He should never hear from her again ! Yet to 
have stood under the roof that last sheltered her; to, pe^ 
chance, have met some one who had seen her later — this 
was a fancy that had haunted him on his journey. It vas 
all over now. Perhaps it was for the best. 

^Vith the sinking behind of the lights of the station, the 
occupants of the coach knew that the dangerous part of the 
journey had begun. The two guards in the coach hid 
already made obtrusive and wartlike preparations, to the ill- 
concealed disgust of Yuba Bill. " I 'd hev been willin' to 
get tlirough this yar job without the burnin' of powder, but 
ef any of tliem devils ez is waitin' for us would be content 
with a shot at them fancy policemen inside, I'd pull up and 
give 'em a show ! " Having relieved his mind. Bill said no 
more, and the two men relapsed into silence. The moon 
shone brightly and peacefully, a fact pointed out by Bill 
as unfavorably deepening the shadows of the woods, and 
bringing the coach and the road into greater relief. 

An hour j)asse(l. AMiat were Yuba Bill's thoughts are 
not a part of tliis history ; that they were turbulent and 
aggressive niiglit bo inferred from the occasional growls and 
intorjocted oaths that broke from his lips. But Jeff, strange 
an(»inaly, due i>erhai)s to youth and moonlight, was wrapped 
in a sensuous dream of Miss Mayfield, of the scent of hex 
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dark hair as he had drawn her to his side, of the outlines of 
her sweet form, that had for a moment lightly touched his 
own — of anything, I fear, hut the death he believed he was 
hastening to. But — 

'' Jeff," said Bill, in an unmistakable tone. 

" Yes," said Jeff. 

" That ar clump <P buckeye on the ridge ! Ready there ! " 
(Leaning over the box, to the guards within.) A responsive 
rustle in the coach, which now bounded forward as if in- 
stinct with life and intelligence. 

" Jeff," said Bill, in an odd, altered voice, " take the lines 
a minit." Jeff took them. Bill stooped towards the boot. 
A peaceful moment ! A peaceful outlook from the coach ; 
the white moonlit road stretching to the ridge, no noise but 
the steady gallop of the horses ! 

Then a yellow flash, breaking from the darkness of the 
buckeye ; a crack like the snap of a whip ; Yuba Bill 
steadying himself for a moment, and then dropping at Jefi^s 
feet! 

" They got me, Jeff ! But — / drawed their fire ! 
Don't drop the lines ! Don't speak I For — they — think 
I 'm you and you me / " 

The flash had illuminated Jeff as to the danger, as to 
Bill's sacrifice, but above all, and overwhelming all, to a 
thrilling sense of his own power and ability. 

Yet he sat like a statue. Six masked figures had appeared 
from the very ground, clinging to the bits of the horses. 
The coach stopped. Two wild purposeless shots — the first 
and last fired by the guards — were answered by the muzzle 
of six rifles pointed into the windows, and the passengers 
foolishly and im potently filed out into the road. 

** Now, Bill,'^ said a voice, which Jeff instantly recognized 
as the blacksmith's, " we won't keep ye long. So hand 
down the treasure." 

The man's foot was on the wheel ; in another instant 
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he would be beside Jeff, and discovery was certain. Jeff 
leaned over and unhooked the coach lamp, as if to assist 
him with its light. As if in turning, he stumbled^ broke 
the lamp, ignited the kerosene, and scattered the wick and 
blazing fluid over the haunches of the wheelers! The 
maddened animals gave one wild plunge forwards, the coach 
followed twice its length, throwing the blacksmith under its 
wheels, and driving the other horses towards the banL 
But as the lamp broke in JefiTs right hand, his practiced 
left hand discharged its hidden Derringer at the head of the 
robber who had held the bit of Blue Grass, and, throwing 
the useless weapon away, he laid the whip smartly on her 
back. She leaped forward madly, dragging the other 
leaders with her, and in the next moment they were free 
and wildly careering down the grade. 

A dozen shots followed them. The men were protected 
by the coach, but Yuba Bill groaned. 

" Are you hit again ? " asked Jeff hastily. He had for- 
gotten his saviour. 

*' No ; but the horses are ! I felt 'em ! Look at *em, 
Jeff." 

Jeff had gathered up the almost useless reins. The 
horses were running away ; but Blue Grass was limping. 

" For God 's sake," said Bill, desperately dragging his 
wounded figure above the dash-board, " keep her up ! 
Lift her up, Jeff, till we pass the curve. Don't let her 
drop, or we 're " — 

" Can you hold the reins ? " said Jeff quickly. 

" Give 'em here ! " 

Jeif passed tliem to the wounded man. Then, with his 
bowie-knife Ijetween his teeth, he leaped over the dash-boaid 
on the backs of the wheelers. He extinguished the blazing 
drops tliat the wind had not blown out on their smarting 
haunches, and with the skill and instinct of a Mexican 
vaquero, made his way over their turbulent tossing backs to 
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Blue Grass, cut her traces and reins, and as the vehicle 
neared the curve, with a sharp lash, drove her to the hank, 
where she sank even as the coach darted hy. Bill uttered 
a feehle *' Hurrah ! " hut at the same moment the reins 
dropped from his fingers, and he sank at the bottom of the 
boot. 

Riding postilion-wise, Jeff could control the horses. The 
dangerous curve was passed, but not the possibility of pur- 
suit. The single leader he was bestriding was panting — 
more than that, he was sweating, and from the evidence of 
Jeff's hands, sweating blood/ Back of his shoulder was a 
jagged hole, from which his life-blood was welling. The 
off-wheel horse was limping too. That last volley was no 
foolish outburst of useless rage, but was deliberate and pre- 
meditated skill. Jeff drew the reins, and as tlie coach 
stopped, the horse he was riding fell dead. Into the silence 
that followed broke the measured beat of horses' hoofs on 
the road above. He was pursued ! 

To select the best horse of the remaining unscathed 
three, to break open the boot and place the treasure on his 
back, and to abandon and leave the senseless Bill lying 
there, was the unhesitating work of a moment. Great 
heroes and great lovers are invariably one-ideaed men, and 
Jeff was at that moment both. 

Eighty thousand dollars in gold-dust and Jeff's weight 
was a handicap. Nevertheless he flew forward like the 
wind. Presently he fell to listening. A certain hoof-beat 
in the rear was growing more distinct. A bitter thought 
flashed through his mind. He looked back. Over the 
hill appeared the foremost of his pursuers. It was the 
blacksmith, mounted on the fleetest horse in the county — 
Jefl^s own horse — Rabbit ! 

But there are compensations in all new trials. As Jeff 
faced round again, he saw he had reached the open table- 
land, and the bleak walls and ghastly, untenanted windows 
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of the ^* Half-way House '- rose before him in tbe di^tanee. 
Jeff was master of the groond here ! He was entering the 
shadow of the woods — Miss Mayfield^s woods ! and then 
was a cat off from the road, and a bridle>path, known onlj 
to himself y hard by. To find it, leap the roadside ditch, 
dash through the thicket, and rein up by the road agiin, 
was swiftly done. 

Take a gentle woman, betray her trust, outrage her be$t 
feelings, drive her into a comer, and you have a fair! 
Take a gentle, trustful man, abuse him, show him the folly 
of this gentleness and kindness, prove to him that it is 
weakness, drive him into a comer, and you have a savage ! 
And it was this savage, with an Indian's memory, and an 
Indian's eye and ear, that suddenly confronted the Uack- 
smith. 

AVhat more ! A single shot from a trained hand and 
one-ideaed intellect settled the blacksmith*s businesB, and 
temporarily ended this Iliad ! I say temporarily, for Mr. 
Dodd, formerly deputy-sheriff, prudently pulled up at the 
top of the hilly and observing his principal bend his head 
forwards and act like a drunken man, until he reeled, limp 
and sideways, from the saddle, and noticing further that 
Jetf took his place with a well-filled saddle-bag, concluded 
to follow cautiously and unobtrusively in the rear. 

vn 

But Jeff saw him not. With mind and will bent on one 
object — to reach the first habitation, the " Summit," and 
send back help and as.sistance to his wounded comrade — 
he urged Rabbit forward. The mare knew her rider, bat 
he had no time for caresses. Through the smarting of his 
hands lie liad only just noticed that they were badly 
burned, and the skin was peeling from them ; he had con- 
founded the blo<Ki that was flowing from a cut on hit scalp, 
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with that from the wounded horse. It was one hour yet 
to the " Summit/' hut the road was good, the moon was 
bright, he knew what Kahbit could do, and it was not yet 
ten o'clock. 

As the white outbuildings and irregular outlines of the 
" Summit House " began to be visible, Jeff felt a singular 
return of his former dreamy abstraction. The hour of peril, 
anger, and excitement he had just passed through seemed 
something of years ago, or rather to be obliterated with all 
else that had passed since he had looked upon that scene. 
Yet it was all changed — strangely changed ! What Jeff 
had taken for the white, wooden barns and outhouses were 
greenhouses and conservatories. The " Summit Hotel " 
was a picturesque villa, nestling in the self-same trees, but 
approached through cultivated fields, dwellings of laborers, 
parklike gates and walls, and all the bountiful app>ointments 
of wealth and security. Jeff thought of Yuba Bill's male- 
diction, and understood it as he gazed. 

The barking of dogs announced his near approach to the 
principal entrance. Lights were still burning in the upper 
windows of the house and. its offices. He was at once 
surrounded by the strange medley of a Californian ran- 
chero's service, peons, Chinese, and vaqueros. Jeff briefly 
stated his business. " Ah, Carrajo ! " This was a matter 
for the major-domo, or, better, the padrone — Wilson ! But 
the padrone, Wilson, called out by the tumult, appeared in 
person — a handsome, resolute, middle-aged man, who, in 
a twinkling, dispersed the group to barn and stable with a 
dozen orders of preparation, and then turned to Jeff. 

" You are hurt ; come in." 

Jeff followed him dazedly into the house. The same 
sense of remote abstraction, of vague dreaminess, was over- 
coming him. He resented it, and fought against it, but in 
vain ; he was only half conscious that his host had bathed 
his head and given him some slight restorative, had said 
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something to him soothingly, and had left him. Jeff 
wondered if he had fainted, or was about to faint, — be had 
a nervous dread of that womanish weakness, — or if be were 
really hurt worse than he believed. He tried to master 
himself and grasp the situation by minutely ftYamining the 
room. It was luxuriously furnished; Jeff had bat onee 
before sat in such an arm-chair as the one that half em- 
braced him, and as a boy he had dim recollectioDs of a life 
like this, of which his father was part. To poor Jeff, with 
his throbbing head, his smarting hands, and bis lapaing 
moments of half forgetfulness, this seemed to be a return 
of his old premonition. There was a vague perfume in the 
room, like that which he remembered when he was in the 
woods with Miss !Mayfield. He believed he was growing 
faint again, and was about to rise, when the door opened 
behind him. 

" Is there anything we can do for you ? Mr. WilsoD 
has gone to seek your friend, and has sent Manuel for t 
doctor." 

Her voice ! He rose hurriedly, turned ; she was stand- 
ing in the doorway ! 

She uttered a slight cry, turned very pale, advanced to- 
wards liim, stopped and leaned against the chimney-piece. 

" I did n't know it was you.'' 

AYith her actual presence JefiTs dream and weakness 
fled. He rose up before her, his old bashful, stammering, 
awkward self. 

" / did n't know i/ou lived here. Miss Mayfield." 

** If you had sent word you were coming," said Miss 
May Held, recovering her color brightly in one cheek. 

The possibility of having sent a messenger in advance 
to advise ^liss Mayfield of his projected visit did not strike 
Jell* as ridiculous. Your true lover is far beyond such 
trivialities. He accepted the rebuke meekly. Ho said he 
was sorry. 
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** You might have known it." 

" What, Miss Mayfield ? " 

" That I was here, if you vnshed to know." 

Jeff did not reply. He bowed his head and clasped his 
homed hands togethei; Miss Mayfield saw their raw sur- 
&ioefl^ saw the ugly cut on his head, pitied him, hut went 
on hastily, with both cheeks burning, to say, womanlike, 
what waa then deepest in her heart 

<< My brother-in-law told me your adventure ; but I did 
not know until I entered this room that the gentleman I 
wished to help was one who had once rejected my assist- 
ance, who had misunderstood me, and cruelly insulted me ! 
Oh, forgive me, Mr, Briggs " (Jeff had risen). " I did not 
mean that. But, Mr. Jeff — Jeff — oh ! " (She had caught 
his tortured hand and had wrung a movement of pain from 
him.) '< Oh, dear ! what did I do now ? But, Mr. Jeff, 
after what had passed, after what you said to me when you 
went away, when you were at that dreadful place, Camp- 
Tille, when you were two months in Sacramento, you might 
— you ought to have let me know it/ '* 

Jeff turned. Her face, more beautiful than he had ever 
seen it, alive and eloquent with every thought that her 
woman's speech but half expressed, was very near his — so 
near, that imder her honest eyes the wretched scales fell from 
his own, his self-wrought shackles crumbled away, and he 
dropped upon his knees at her feet as she sank into the chair 
he had quitted. Both his hands were grasped in her own. 

'^ You went away, and I stayedy^ she said reflectively. 

'^ I had no home, Miss Mayfield." 

'^ Nor had I. I had to buy this," she said, with delicious 
simplicity ; " and bring a family here too," she added, " in 
case you " — she stopped, with a slight color. 

'' Forgive me," said Jeff, burying his face in her hands. 

" Jeff" 

** Jessie." 
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''Don't you think you were a lilUe — just a littk— 
mean?" 

" Yes." 

Miss Mayfield uttered a &dnt sigh. He looked into her 
anxious cheeks and eyes, his arm stole round her ; tboi 
lips met for the first time in one long lingering kias. Hmo, 
I fear, for the second time. 

'' Jeff/' said Miss Mayfield, suddenly becoming pnctkil 
and sweetly possessory, '' you must have your hands bound 
up in cotton." 

" Yes," said Jeff cheerfuDy. 

'' And you must go instantly to bed." 

Jeff stared. 

'' Because my sister will think it very late f<Nr me to be 
sitting up with a gentleman." 

The idea that Miss Mayfield was responsible to aaybodj 
was sometliing new to Jeff. But he said hastfly, '' I mnit 
stay and wait for BilL He risked his life for me." 

^* Oh yes ! You must tell me all about it. I may wiit 
for that,^^ 

Jeff possessed himself of the chair ; in some way he also 
possessed himself of ^iiss Mayfield without entirely di^x»- 
se^ing her. Then he told his story. He hesitated over 
the episode of the blacksmith. '' I 'm afraid I killed him, 
Jessie." 

Miss Mayfield betrayed little concern at this possible ex- 
treme measure with a dangerous neighbor. " He cut your 
head. Jeff/* she said, passing her little hand through his 
curls. 

** No/- said Jeff hastily " that must have been done 

« 

** Well/- said Miss Mayfield conclusively, " ho would 
if he \i danyi. And you brought off that wretched monej 
in spite of him. Poor dear Jeff! " 

*' Vtv</' said Jeff, kissing her. 
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<< Where is it ? " asked Jessie, looking round the room. 

" Oh, just out there I " 

" Out where ? " 

''On my horse, you know, outside the door," continued 
Jeff, a little uneasily, as he rose. '' I'll go and " — 

''You careless boy," said Miss May field, jumping up, 
" I'll go with you." 

They passed out on the porch together, holding each 
other's hands, like children. The forgotten Eabbit was not 
there. Miss Mayfield called a vaquero. 

" Ah, yes ! — the caballero's horse. Of a certainty the 
other caballero had taken it ! " 

*' The other caballero ! " gasped Jeff. 

" Si, senor. The one who arrived with you, or a moment, 
the very next moment, after you. ' Your friend,' he said." 

Jeff staggered against the porch, and cast one despairing 
reproachful look at Miss Mayfield. 

" Oh, Jeff ! Jeff ! don't look so ! I know I ought not to 
have kept you ! It 's a mistake, Jeff, believe me." 

" It 's no mistake," said Jeff hoarsely. " Gro I " he said, 
turning to the vaquero, " go ! — bring " — But his speech 
failed. He attempted to gesticulate with his hands, ran for- 
ward a few steps, staggered, and fell fainting on the ground. 

" Help me with the caballero into the blue room," said 
Miss Mayfield, white as Jeff. " And hark ye, Manuel I 
You know every ruffian, man or woman, on this road. 
That horse and those saddle-bags must be here to-morrow, 
if you have to pay double what they 're worth ! " 

"Si, sefiora." 

Jeff went off into fever, into delirium, into helpless stupor. 
From time to time he moaned " Bill " and " the treasure." 
On the third day, in a lucid interval, as he lay staring at 
the wall. Miss Mayfield put in his hand a letter from the 
company, acknowledging the receipt of the treasure, thank- 
ing him for his zeal, and inclosing a handsome check. 
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THE GREAT DEADWOOD MYSTERY 

PART I 

It was growing quite dark in the telegraph office at 
Cottonwood, Tuolumne County, California. The office, a 
box-like inclosure, was separated from the public room of 
the Miners' Hotel by a thin partition, and the operator, 
who was also News and Express Agent at Cottonwood, had 
closed his window, and was lounging by his news-stand 
preparatory to going home. Accustomed as he was to long 
intervals of idleness, he was fast becoming bored. 

The tread of mud-muffled boots on the veranda and 
the entrance of two men offered a momentary excitement. 
He recognized in the strangers two prominent citizens of 
Cottonwood ; and their manner bespoke business. One of 
them proceeded to the desk, wrote a dispatch, and handed 
it to the other interrogatively. 

'' That 's about the way the thing p'ints," responded his 
companion. 

" I reckoned it only squar* to use his dientikal words ? " 

" That 's so." 

The first speaker turned to the operator with the dispatch. 

" How soon can you shove her through ? " 

The operator glanced professionally over the address and 
the length of the dispatch. 

" Now," he answered promptly. 

" And she gets there " — 

" To-night ; but there 's no delivery until to-morrow." 

** Shove her through to-night, and say there 's an extra 
twenty left here for delivery." 
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" Tiit.1 *f tbe address," responded the first speak 

*■ T*}j Ti'i know the old cbap had investments out here 
i;ui:ct*>it«.I irje cpemlor, lingering at bis instrument. 

•' Nv r.;C're did I," was the insufficient reply. 

Yc^r Sv'Tije few moments nothing was beard but tbe cl; 
of iL^ instrument, as tbe operator worked tbe key with 1 
v.i-ufu fipr^'^ranoe of imparting confidence to a somewl 
rt'.;iciar;l h oarer wbo preferred to talk himself. The t 
mrr. siood ly, watching his motions witb the usual awe 
ihc unproft jssional. When he bad finished, they laid Uf 
l.im two golti-pieces. As tbe operator took them up, 
oor.lil not help saying, — 

" The old man went off kinder sudden, did n't l 
Had no time to write ? " 
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*' Xot sudden for that kind o' man,*^ was the exasperat- 
ing reply. 

But the speaker was not to be disconcerted. " If there 
is an answer " — 

"There ain't any," replied the first speaker quietly. 

" Wliy ? " 

" Because the man ez sent the message is dead.'' 

" But it 's signed by you two." 

" On'y ez witnesses — eh ? " appealed the first speaker 
to his comrade. 

" On'y ez witnesses," responded the other. 

The operator shrugged his shoulders. The business 
concluded, the first speaker slightly relaxed. He nodded 
to the operator, and turned to the bar-room with a pleasing 
social impulse. When their glasses were set down empty, 
the first speaker, with a cheerful condemnation of the hard 
times and the weather, apparently dismissed all previous 
proceedings from his mind, and lounged out with his com- 
panion. At the corner of the street they stopped, 

" Well, that job 's done," said the first speaker, by way 
of relieving the slight social embarrassment of parting. 

"Thet's so," responded his companion, and shook his 
hand. 

They parted. A gust of wind swept through the pines, 
and struck a faint ^Eolian cry from the wires above their 
heads, and the rain and the darkness again slowly settled 
npon Cottonwood. 

The message lagged a little at San Francisco, laid over 
half an hour at Chicago, and fought longitude the whole 
way, so that it was past midnight when the " all-night " 
operator took it from the wires at Boston. But it was 
freighted with a mandate from the San Francisco office; 
and a messenger was procured, who sped with it through 
dark snow-bound streets, between the high walls of close- 
shuttered rayless houses to a certain formal square, ghostly 
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with snow-covered statues. Here he ascended the bmtd 
steps of a reserved and solid-looking mansion, and pulled 
a bronze bell-knob that, somewhere within those chaste 
recesses, after an apparent reflective pause, coldly comma- 
nitzated the fact that a stranger was waiting without — u 
he ought. Despite the lateness of the hour, there was a 
slight glow from the windows, clearly not enough to wann 
the mesisenger with indications of a festivity within, bat 
vet bespeaking, as it were, some prolonged though subdued 
excitem*ent. The sober servant, who took the dispatch 
ami receipted for it as gravely as if witnessing a last will 
and testament, respectfully paused before the entrance of 
the drawing-room. The sound of measured and rhetorical 
speech, through which the occasional catarrhal cough of the 
New England coast struggled, as the only effort of nitun 
not wholly repressed, came from its heavily curtained ^^ 
cesses ; for the occasion of the evening had been the reoep- 
ti'^n and entertainment of various distinguished persons^ 
and. as hail been epigrammatically expressed by one of the 
guests, " the history of the country " was taking its leave 
ia phrases more or less memorable and characteristic 
S».uue of these valedictory axioms were clever, some witty, 
a few profound, but always left as a genteel contribution to 
the entertainer. Some had been already prepared, and, like 
a can I, had served and identified the guest at other mansions. 

The lost guost departed, the last carriage rolled away, 
wh^^n the servant ventured to indicate the existence of the 
»li<{xit«h to his master, who was standing on the hearth-rug 
in an attitude of wearied self-righteousness. He took it, 
opened it. reiul it, re-read it, and said, — 

** Then' must Ix? some mistake ! It is not for me : call 
the 1h->v, Waters/' 

Waters, who was perfectly aware that the boy had left. 
nevertlieh'ss ol)ediently walked towards the hall door, but 
was recalled bv his master. 
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" No matter — at present ! " 

" It's nothing serious, William ?" asked Mrs. Rightbody, 
with languid wifely concern. 

" No, nothing. Is there a light in my study ? " 

'' Yes. But before you go, can you give me a moment 
or two ? " 

j^Ir. Rightbody turned a little impatiently towards his 
wife. She had thrown herself languidly on the sofa, her 
hair was slightly disarranged, and part of a slippered foot 
was visible. She might have been a finely formed woman, 
but even her careless ddshabill^ left the general impression 
that she was severely flanneled throughout, and that any 
ostentation of womanly charm was under vigorous sanitary 
surveillance. 

'' Mrs. Marvin told me to-night that her son made no 
secret of his serious attachment for our Alice, and that if I 
was satisfied Mr. Marvin would be glad to confer with you 
at once." 

The information did not seem to absorb Mr. Rightbody's 
wandering attention, but rather increased his impatience. 
He said hastily that he would speak of that to-morrow ; 
and, partly by way of reprisal, and partly to dismiss the 
subject, added, — 

" Positively, James must pay some attention to the reg- 
ister and the thermometer. It was over 70° to-night, and 
the ventilating draught was closed in the drawing-room." 

"That was because Professor Ammon sat near it, and 
the old gentleman's tonsils are so sensitive." 

" He ought to know from Dr. Dyer Doit that systematic 
and regular exposure to draughts stimulates the mucous 
membrane, while fixed air, over 60° invariably " — 

" I am afraid, William," interrupted Mrs. Rightbody, 
with feminine adroitness, adopting her husband's topic with 
a view of thereby directing him from it, — " I 'm afraid 
that people do not yet appreciate the substitution of bouil- 
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jjh zi-T -Tznrh md uses. I obeerred that Mr. Spondee 
irrr!int?a n. md I fanHeti looked disappointed. The fibrine 
3iid 'riicar m ligneor-giaffieg passed quite unnoticed toa** 
** And 7^ €acn half-drachm contained the half-digested 
^ d 1 pound of beef. I 'm surprised at Spondee/' 
Titti MJr. Eightbody aggrieyedly. "Exhausting his 
biam and zitrvft lorrx by the highest creative efforts of the 
Miiisc. be pr^ers perfumed and diluted alcohol flavored with 
jarxjin; idd jls. Even Mrs. Faringway admitted to me 
:.nai ihe sudiien lowering of the temperature of the stomach 
bv mtf mCTjCTiction of ice ** — 

'* Yes. but she took a lemon ice at the last Dorothea Be- 
jvpnun. ind asked me if I had observed that the lower 
■i.Tniiil^ reriised their food at a temperature over 60°." 

Mr. ELghibody again moved impatiently toward the door. 
Mrs. Kigbrbody eyed him curiously. 

- Y-u vtII not write, I hope ? Dr. Keppler told me 
:.-:i:-:i:: tiLar v.ur cerebral symptoms interdicted any pro- 
1-. ii-:»-i niecr-il :^r^:i:n." 

•* I mu^i: consult a few papers,*' responded Mr. Right- 
bv»:v c'lrtly. as be entered his library. 

I: w:is a ricbly furnished apartment, morbidly severe in 
ir^i Irccraiiocs. which were symptomatic of a gloomy dys- 
Tv:>ui 'A art. th^Q quite prevalent. A few curios, very 
u-:ly. I::: rrovidentially equally rare, were scattered about; 
t: . re wore various bronzes, marbles, and casts, all requiring 
e\T Idi.ari n. and so fultilling their purpose of promoting 
••' r:v. rsiti- n and exhibiting the erudition of their owner. 
T'l.cre Were souvenirs of travel with a history, old bric-k- 
l nic with a ptnligree, but little or nothing that challenged 
attention for its^df alone. In all cases the superiority of 
the owiur to his j>ossessions was admitted. As a natural 
n'siilt nolKxly ever lingered there, the servants avoided the 
nK«ni. and no child was ever known to play in it. 

^Ir. Kightlxxly turned up the gas, and from a cabinet 
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of drawers, precisely labeled, drew a package of letters. 
These he carefully examined. All were discolored, and 
made dignified by age ; but some, in their original fresh- 
ness, must have appeared trifling and inconsistent with any 
correspondent of Mr. Rightbody. Nevertheless, that gen- 
tleman spent some moments in carefully perusing them, 
occasionally referring to the telegram in his hand. Sud- 
denly there was a knock at the door. Mr. Kightbody 
started, made a half-unconscious movement to return the 
letters to the drawer, turned the telegram face downwards, 
and then, somewhat harshly, stammered, — 

" Eh ? Who 's there ? Come in ! " 

" I beg your pardon, papa," said a very pretty girl, enter- 
ing, without, however, the slightest trace of apology or 
awe in her manner, and taking a chair with the self-posses- 
sion and familiarity of an habitue of the room; " but I knew 
it was not your habit to write late, so I supposed you were 
not busy. I am on my way to bed." 

She was so very pretty, and withal so utterly uncon- 
scious of it, or perhaps so consciously superior to it, that 
one was provoked into a more critical examination of her 
face. But this only resulted in a reiteration of her beauty, 
and, perhaps, the added facts that her dark eyes were very 
womanly, her rich complexion eloquent, and her chiseled 
lips full enough to be passionate or capricious, notwith- 
standing that their general effect suggested neither caprice, 
womanly weakness, nor passion. 

With the instinct of an embarrassed man, Mr. Right- 
body touched the topic he would have preferred to avoid. 

" I suppose we must talk over to-morrow," he hesitated, 
*' this matter of yours and Mr. Marvin's ? Mrs. Marvin 
has formally spoken to your mother." 

Miss Alice lifted her bright eyes intelligently, but not 
joyfully, and the color of action rather than embarrass- 
ment rose to her round cheeks. 
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"* C"b« E <iar« iftT. paptt^ if I *ra to be married at all, that 

Xr. IfLxTTzz. s? in. cTttrr wtit suitable.'' 

iL:. ?«i:zi:: :»1T Ijirk-e^i jls his daughter narrowly. There 
▼u:* z..:c ili'i fli^^riuiftss iiz 3i:i€ik» nor bitterness in her man- 
iL-ir ; :: wi^ ;id wt»II reg^iUtted as the sentiment she ex- 

- >It. >Linriji ia '* — lie began. 

•• I kz.-'w vLit Mr. Mirvin w/' interrupted Miss Alice, 
•• iii'I h'* Li3 prrniLseii me that I shall be allowed to go on 
Tri:!! nj 5;uiies she same as before. I shall graduate with 
my •:lj.is, ini if I prefer to practice mj profession, I can 
d: 5*: in l^o years after our marriage.'* 

•• In two years? " queried Mr. Rightbody curiously. 

*' Yes. You see. in case we should have a child, that 
would give me time enough to wean it." 

Mr. Kightl»>ly looked at this flesh of his flesh, pretty 
and (VklpaMe t!esh a> it was ; but being confronted as equally 
with the brain of his brain, all he could do was to say 

L-klV. — 
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. " Yes, certainly. We will see about all that to-morrow." 

Miss Alice rose. Something in the free, iinfettered 
swing of her arms, as she rested them lightly, after a half 
yawn, on her lithe hips, suggested his next speech, although 
still distrait and impatient. 

<< You continue your exercise with the health-lift yet, 
I see." 

'' Yes, papa, but I had to give up the flannels. I don't 
see how mamma could wear them. But my dresses are 
high-necked, and by bathing I toughen my skin. See," she 
added, as with a child-like unconsciousness she unfastened 
two or three buttons of her gown, and exposed the white 
surface of her throat and neck to her father, '^ I can defy a 
chilL" 

Mr. Bightbody, with something akin to a genuine play- 
ful, paternal laugh, leaned forward and kissed her forehead. 

'* It 's getting late, Ally," he said parentally, but not 
dictatorially. " Go to bed." 

'^ I took a nap of three hours this afternoon," said Miss 
Alice, with a dazzling smile, ^^ to anticipate this dissipation. 
Good-night, papa. To-morrow, then." 

" To-morrow," repeated Mr. Rightbody, with his eyes 
still fixed upon the girl vaguely. " Good-night." 

Miss Alice tripped from the room, possibly a trifle the 
more light heartedly that she had parted from her father in 
one of his rare moments of illogical human weakness. And 
perhaps it was well for the poor girl that she kept this 
single remembrance of him, when, I fear, in after years, his 
methods, his reasoning, and indeed all he had tried to im- 
press upon her childhood, had faded from her memory. 

For, when she had left, Mr. Rightbody fell again to the 
examination of his old letters. This was quite absorbing ; 
so much so that he did not notice the footsteps of Mrs. 
Rightbody on the staircase as she passed to her chamber, 
nor that she had paused on the landing to look through 
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ihe glks hall door oa her hosbandy as he sat there with the 
letters beside him and the telegram opened before him, 
Hifti 5he waited a moment later, she would have seen him 
tb^e and w^Ik to the sofa with a disturbed air and a slight 
confuaiocu 50 that on reaching it he seemed to hesitate to 
lie down. ;iIthoagh pale and evidently faint. Had she still 
wtLiCed. she woold have seen him rise again with an agonized 
efEbrt. sca^:ger to the table, fomblinglv refold and replace 
the papers in the cabinet, and lock it ; and, although now 
but hiiif sxtiLsiiioQ&y hold the telegram over the gas-flame till 
it wi:5 co£L>iiizLed. For had she waited untU this moment, 
she would hive tiown unhesitatinglj to his aid, as, this act 
eompleced. he staggered a^ain, reached his hand toward the 
bell, but TTiinlr. and then fell prone upon the sofa. 

Bat. xLk> ! no providential nor accidental hand was raised 
to save him, or anticipate the progress of this story. And 
when, half cin hoar later^ Mrsw Right body, a little alarmed 
and ni'.rf indignant at his violation of the doctors rules, 
appteorvd u.p«:a the threshold, Mr. Kigbtbody lay upon the 

\Vi:ii bciscle, with thronging feet, with the irruption of 
<crjLng'er>. and a hrirrvin^ to and fro, but, more than all, 
wi:b. jLiL impulje and emotion unknown to the mansion when 
it;? jvvrrL-fr WJL5 in life, Mrk Rightbody strove to call back 
:h*e V ju:ii>b.^d Life ; bat in vain. The highest medical in- 
teLi^rL«:e, callied from its bed at this strange hour, saw only 
the d^:no nitration of its theories made a vear before. Mr. 
Ki;j:a:b*.dy was d^'±d — without doubt — without mystery 
— ^rvtn i:> a cvrr^-t man should die; logically, and in- 
dor>fd bv thnf h:-^hest medical authoritv. 

l^u: evtn in the confusion. Mrs. Rightbody managed to 
:4^v<"d a :ii^:<i?eii;cer to the telegraph c^ce for a copy of the 
dt>;vi:<:h rvofived by Mr. Rightbody, but now missing. 

In the s<?Iitade ol her own room, and without a con- 
doIsiL.:. >he retid these words : — 
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Copy. 
To Mr. Adams Eightbody, Boston, Mass. 
Joshua Silsbee died suddenly this morning. His last 
request was that you should remember your sacred compact 
with him of thirty years ago. 

(Signed) Seventy-Four. 

Seventy-Five. 

In the darkened home, and amid the formal condolements 
of their friends, who had called to gaze upon the scarcely 
cold features of their late associate, Mrs. Rightbody 
managed to send another dispatch. It was addressed 
to " Seventy-Four and Seventy-Five," Cottonwood. In 
a few hours she received the following enigmatical re- 
sponse : — 

" A horse-thief, named Josh Silsbee, was lynched yester- 
day morning by the Vigilantes at Deadwood.'^ 



PART n 

The spring of 1874 was retarded in the Californian 
Sierras. So much so that certain Eastern tourists who 
had early ventured into the Yosemite Valley found 
themselves, one May morning, snow-bound against the 
tempestuous shoulders of £1 Capitan. So furious was 
the onset of the wind at the Upper Merced Caiion, that 
even so respectable a lady as Mrs. Rightbody was fain to 
cling to the neck of her guide to keep her seat in the 
saddle ; while Miss Alice, scorning all masculine assist- 
ance, was hurled, a lovely chaos, against the snowy wall 
of the chasm. Mrs. Rightbody screamed; Miss Alice 
raged under her breath, but scrambled to her feet again in 
silence. 

" I told you so," said Mrs. Rightbody, in an indignant 



1 
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whisper as her daughter again ranged beside her. ''I 
warned you especially, Alice — that — that " — 

" ^Vhat ? " interrupted Miss Alice curtly. 

'^ That you would need your chemiloons and high 
boots," said Mrs. Eightbody, in a regretful nndeitone, 
slightly increasing her distance from the guides. 

Miss Alice shrugged her pretty shoulders scornfully, bat 
ignored her mother's implication. 

^' You were particularly warned against going into the 
valley at this season," she only replied grimly. 

* 

jSIrs. Rightbody raised her eyes impatiently. 

'^You know how anxious I was to discover your poor 
father's strange correspondent, Alice ; you have no con- 
sideration." 

"But when you have discovered him — what then?" 
queried Miss Alice. 

" What then ? " 

" Yes. My belief is that you will find the telegram 
only a mere business cipher, and all this quest mere 
nonsense." 

" Alice ! why, you yourself thought your father's conduct 
that night very strange. Have you forgotten ? " 
, The young lady had not, but for some far-reaching 
feminine reason chose to ignore it at that moment, when 
her late tumble in the snow was still fresh in her mind. 

" And this woman — whoever she may be," continued 
Mrs. Rightbody. 

*^ How do you know there 's a woman in the case ? " 
interrupted Miss Alice, wickedly, I fear. 

** How do — I — know — there 's a woman ? " slowlr 
ejaculated Mrs. Rightlxxly, floundering in the snow and 
tlie unexj>ected possibility of such a ridiculous question. 
But here lier guide flew to her assistance, and estopped 
further speech. And, indeed, a grave problem was before 
them. 
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The road that led to their single place of refuge — a 
cabin, half hotel, half trading-post, scarce a mile away — 
skirted the base of the rocky dome, and passed perilously 
near the precipitous wall of the valley. There was a rapid 
descent of a hundred yards or more to this terrace-like 
passage, and the guides paused for a moment of consulta- 
tion, coolly oblivious alike to the terrified questioning of 
Mrs. Rightbody or the half-insolent independence of the 
daughter. The elder guide was russet-bearded, stout, and 
humorous ; the younger was dark-bearded, slight, and 
serious. 

** Ef you kin git young Bunker Hill to let you tote her 
on your shoulders, I '11 git the madam to hang on to me," 
came to Mrs. Hightbody's horrified ears as the expression 
of her particular companion. 

" Freeze to the old gal, and don't reckon on me if the 
daughter starts in to play it alone," was the enigmatical 
zesponse of the younger guide. 

Miss Alice overheard both propositions ; and before the 
two men returned to their side, that high-spirited young 
lady had urged her horse down the declivity. 

Alas ! at this moment a gust of whirling snow swept 
down upon her. There was a floimder, a misstep, a fatal 
strain on the wrong rein, a fall, a few plucky but unavailing 
struggles, and both horse and rider slid ignoroiniously 
down toward the rocky shelf. Mrs. Rightbody screamed. 
Miss Alice, from a confused debris of snow and ice, up- 
lifted a vexed and coloring face to the younger guide — a 
little the more angrily, perhaps, that she saw a shade of 
impatience on his face. 

*' Don't move, but tie one end of the * lass ' under your 
arms and throw me the other," he said quietly. 

" What do you mean by * lass ' — the lasso ? " asked 
Miss Alice disgustedly. 

"Yes, ma'am." 
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" Then why don't von sav so ? " 

'^ Oh^ Alice ! " reproachfully interpolated Mrs. Right- 
body, encircled by the elder guide's stalwart arm. 

Miss Alice deigned no reply, but drew the loop of the 
lasso over her shoulders, and let it drop to her round 
waist. Then she essaved to throw the other end to the 
guide. Dismal failure ! The first fling nearly knocked 
her off the ledge, the second went all wild against the 
rocky wall, the third caught in a thorn bush, twenty feet 
below her companion's feet. Miss Alice's arm sunk help- 
lessly to her side, at which signal of unqualified surrender 
the younger guide threw himself half-way down the slope, 
worked his way to the thorn-bush, hung for a moment 
perilously over the parapet, secured the lasso, and then 
began to pull away at his lovely burden. Jbliss Alice was 
no dead weight, however, but steadily half scrambled on 
her bands and knees to within a foot or two of her rescuer. 
At this too familiar proximity, she stood up, and leaned a 
little stiffly against the line, causing the guide to give an 
extra pull, which had the lamentable effect of landing her 
almost in his arms. As it was, her intelligent forehead 
struck his nose sharply, and, I regret to add, treating of a 
romantic situation, causeti tliat somewhat prominent sign 
and token of a hero to bleed freely. ^liss Alice instantly 
clapped a handful of snow over his nostrils. 

'* Now elevate your right arm,'' she said commandingly. 

He did as he was bidden — but sulkily. 

** That compresses the artery.'' 

No man, with a pretty woman's hand and a handful of 
snow over his mouth and nose, could effectively utter a 
heroic sentence, nor with his arm elevated stiffly over his 
head assume a heroic attitude. But when his mouth was 
free again, he said half sulkily, half apologetically, — 

*' I might have known a girl could n't throw worth a 
cent."' 
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" Why ? " demanded Miss Alice sharply. 
" Because — why — hecause — you see — they have n't 
b the experience," he stammered feebly. 
" Nonsense, they have n't the clavicle — that 's all ! 
's because I 'm a woman, and smaller in the collar-bone, 
it I have n't the play of the forearm which you have, 
e ! " She squared her shoulders slightly, and turned 
3 blaze of her dark eyes full on his. " Experience, in- 
ed ! A girl can learn anything a boy can." 
Apprehension took the place of ill humor in her hearer. 
3 turned his eyes hastily away, and glanced above him. 
le elder guide had gone forward to catch Miss Alice's 
rse, which, relieved of his rider, was floundering toward 
9 trail. Mrs. Rightbody was nowhere to be seen. And 
Bse two were still twenty feet below the trail! 
There was an awkward pause. 

" Shall I pull you up the same way ? " he queried. Miss 
ice looked at his nose, and hesitated. " Or will you take 
f hand? " he added, in surly impatience. To his surprise, 
is8 Alice took his hand, and they began the ascent together. 
But the way was difficult and dangerous. Once or twice 
r feet slipped on the smoothly worn rock beneath, and 
e confessed to an inward thankfulness when her uncer- 
in feminine hand-grip was exchanged for his strong arm 
Dund her waist. Not that he was ungentle, but Miss 
lice angrily felt that he had once or twice exercised his 
perior masculine functions in a rough way ; and yet the 
xt moment she would have probably rejected the idea 
at she had even noticed it. There was no doubt, bow- 
er, that he teas a little surly. 

A fierce scramble finally brought them back in safety to 
e trail ; but in the action Miss Alice's shoulder, striking 
projecting boulder, wrung from her a feminine cry of pain, 
)r first sign of womanly weakness. The guide stopped 
stantly. 
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" I am afraid I hurt von ? " 

She raised her brown lashes, a trifle moist trom suffering, 
looked in his eyes, and dropped her own. Why, she oonld 
not tell. And yet he had certainly a kind face, despite 
its seriousness ; and a fine face, albeit unshorn and weather- 
beaten. Her own eyes had never been so near to anj 
man's before save her lover's ; and yet she had never seen 
so much in even his. She slipped her hand away, not 
with any reference to him, but rather to ponder over this 
singular experience, and somehow felt uncomfortable thereat 

Xor was he less sa It was but a few days ago that 
he had accepted the chai^ of this young woman from the 
elder guide, who was the recognized escort of the Bight- 
body party, having been a former correspondent of her 
father's. He had been hired like any other guide, bat 
had undertaken the task with that chivalrous enthusiasm 
which the average Califomian always extends to the sex 
8o rare to him. But the illusion had passed, and he had 
dropped into a sulky practical sense of his situation, per- 
haps frauglit with less danger to himself. Only when 
apj>ealed to by his manhood or her weakness, he had for- 
gotten his wounded vanity. 

He strode moodily ahead, dutifully breaking the path 
for her in the direction of the distant caiion, where Mn. 
Rightbody and her friend awaited them. IVIiss Alice wis 
first to speak. In this trackless, unchartered terra incof 
vita of the passions, it is always the woman who steps out 
to lead the way. 

" You know this place very welL I suppose yoo have 
lived here long ? " 

" Yes." 

" You were not bom here — no ? " 

A long pause. 

" I observe they call you * Stanislaus Joe.* Of coui» 
that is not your real name ? " (Mem. Miss Alice had 
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never called him anythingj usually prefacing any request 
with a languid, " Oh-er-er, please, mister-er-a ! " — explicit 
enough for his station.) 

" No." 

Miss Alice (trotting after him, and bawling in his ear), 
** What name did you say ? " 

The man (doggedly), " I don't know." 

Nevertheless, when they reached the cabin, after an half- 
hour's bufifeting with the storm, Miss Alice applied herself 
to her mother's escort, Mr. Ryder. 

'^ What 's the name of the man who takes care of my 
horse ? " 

** Stanislaus Joe," responded Mr. Ryder. 

" Is that all ? " 

'' No ; sometimes he 's called Joe Stanislaus." 

Miss Alice (satirically), " I suppose it 's the custom here 
to send young ladies out with gentlemen who hide their 
names under an alias ? " 

Mr. Ryder (greatly perplexed), "Why, dear me. Miss 
Alice, you allers 'peared to me as a gal as was able to take 
keer " — 

Miss Alice (interrupting with a wounded dove-like timid- 
ity), " Oh, never mind, please ! " 

The cabin offered but scanty accommodation to the tourists, 
which fact, when indignantly presented by Mrs. Rightbody, 
was explained by the good-humored Ryder from the circum- 
stance that the usual hotel was only a slight affair of boards, 
cloth, and paper, put up during the season and partly dis- 
mantled in the fall. " You could nH be kept warm enough 
there," he added. Nevertheless, Miss Alice noticed that 
both Mr. Ryder and Stanislaus Joe retired there with their 
pipes, after having prepared the ladies' supper with the 
assistance of an Indian woman, who apparently emerged 
from the earth at the coming of the party, and disappeared 
as mysteriously. 
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The stars came oat brightly befc»e thej slept, and tin 
next morning a dear unwinkiiig sun beamed with abnott 
sommer power through the shutterless window of their 
cabin^ and ironicallj disclosed the details of ita rude inte- 
rior. Two or three mangj, half-eaten bulEdo robes, a bear- 
skin^ some suspicious-looking blankets, rifles and saddlei^ 
deal tables and barrels, made up its scant inventory. A 
strip of faded calico hung before a recess near the chimnej, 
but so blackened by smoke and age that even feminine 
curiosity respected its secret. Mrs. Kightbody was in high 
spirits, and informed her daughter that she was at last on 
the track of her husband's unknown correspondent. ^ Ser- 
enty-Four and Seventy-Five represent two members of the 
Vigilance Committee, my dear, and ^Ir. Byder will tsasi 
me to tind them." 

^^ Mr. Eyder ! " ejaculated Miss Alice, in aooinfal 
astonishment. 

''' Alice/' said Mrs. Bightbody, with a suspicioiis assump- 
tion of sudden defense, "you injure yourself — you injure 
me by this exclusive attitude. Mr. Ryder is a friend of 
your fathers, an exceedingly well-informed gentleman. 1 
have not; of course, imparted to him the extent of my sos- 
picions. But he can help me to what I must and vill 
know. You might treat him a little more civilly — or, at 
least, a little better than you do his servant, your guide. 
Mr. Ryder is a gentleman, and not a paid courier." 

Miss Alice was suddenly attentive. When she spoke 
again she asked, '"' Why do you not hnd out something about 
this Silsbee — who died — or was hung — or something d 
that kind ? " 

" Child," said Mrs. Rightbody, " don't you see, there 
was no Silsbee, or if there was, he was simply the contidiut 
of that — woman I " 

A knock at the door, announcing the presence of Mr. 
Ryder and Stanislaus Joe with the horses, checked Hi^ 
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Bightbody's speech. As the animals were being packed, 
Mrs. Bightbody for a moment withdrew in confidential 
conversation with Mr. Ryder, and, to the young lady's 
still greater annoyance, left her alone with Stanislaus Joe. 
Miss Alice was not in good temper, but she felt it neces- 
sary to say something. 

^'I hope the hotel offers better quarters for travelers 
than this in summer," she began. 

" It does." 

** Then this does not belong to it ? " 

" No, ma'am." 

" Who lives here, then ? " 

"I do." 

** I beg your pardon," stammered Miss Alice, *' I thought 
you lived where we hired — where we met you — in — in 
— you must excuse me." 

*' I 'm not a regular guide ; but as times were hard, and 
I was out of grub, I took the job." 

"Out of grub I" "job!" And she was the "job"! 
What would Henry Marvin say ? it would nearly kill him. 
She began herself to feel a little frightened, and walked 
towards the door. 

" One moment, miss ! " 

The young girl hesitated. The man's tone was surly, and 
yet indicated a certain kind of half-pathetic grievance. Her 
curiosity got the better of her prudence, and she turned back. 

" That morning," he began hastily, " when we were 
coming down the valley you picked me up twice." 

" I picked you up ? " repeated the astonished Alice. 

** Yes — contradicted me, that 's what I mean. Once 
when you said those rocks were volcanic ; once when you 
said the flower you picked was a poppy. I did n't let on at 
the time, for it was n't my say ; but all the while you 
were talking I might have laid for you " — 

" I don't understand you," said Alice haughtily. 
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" I might have entrapped you before folks. But I onlj 
want you to know that 1 'm right^ and here are the boob 
to show it." 

He drew aside the dingy calico curtain^ revealed a snudl 
shelf of bulky books, took down two large ▼olumes, one of 
Botany y one of Geology, nervously sought his text, and 
put them in Alice's outstretched hands. 

^' I had no intention " — she began half proudly, bilf 
embarrassed. 

" Am I right, miss ? " he interrupted. 

" I presume you are, if you say so." 

" That 's all, ma'am ! . Thank you." 

Before the girl had time to reply, he was gone. "Wlien 
he again returned, it was with her horse, and Mrs. Eight- 
body and Hyder were awaiting her. But Miss Alice no- 
ticed that his own horse was missing. 

" Are you not going with us ? " she asked. 

''No, ma'am." 

" Oh, indeed ! " 

Miss Alice felt her speech was a feeble conventionalism, 
but it was all she could say. She, however, did something. 
Hitherto it had been her habit to systematically reject his 
assistance in mounting to her seat. Now she awaited hini. 
As he approached, she smiled and put out her little foot 
He instantly stooped ; she placed it in his hand, rose with 
a spring, and for one supreme moment Stanislaus Joe held 
her unresistingly in his arms. The next moment she was 
in the saddle, but in that brief interval of sixty seconds she 
had uttered a volume in a single sentence : — 

'^ I hope you will forgive me ! " 

He muttered a reply, and turned his face aside quickly 
as if to hide it. 

Miss Alice cantered forward with a smile, but pulled her 
hat down over her eyes as she joined her mother. She was 
blushing. 
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PART m 

Mr. Byder was as good as his word. A day or two 
later he entered Mrs. E-ightbody's parlor at the Chrysopolis 
Hotel in Stockton, with the information that he had seen 
the mysterious senders of the dispatch, and that they were 
now in the office of the hotel waiting her pleasure. Mr. 
Hyder further informed her that these gentlemen had only 
stipulated that they should not reveal their real names, and 
that they should be introduced to her simply as the respec- 
tive Seventy-Four and Seventy-Five who had signed the 
dispatch sent to the late Mr. Kightbody. 

Mrs. Kightbody at first demurred to this ; but on the 
assurance from Mr. Ryder that this was the only condition 
on which an interview would be granted, finally consented. 

" You will find them square men, even if they are a 
little rough, ma'am ; but if you 'd like me to be present, 
I 'U stop ; though I reckon if ye 'd calkilated on that, you 'd 
have had me take care o' your business by proxy, and not 
come yourself three thousand miles to do it." 

Mrs. Rightbody believed it better to see them alone. 

" All right, ma'am. I '11 hang round out here, and ef 
ye should happen to hev a ticklin' in your throat and a 
bad spell o' coughin', I '11 drop in, careless like, to see if 
you don't want them drops. Sabe ? " 

And with an exceedingly arch wink, and a slight famil- 
iar tap on Mrs. Rightbody's shoulder, which might have 
caused the late Air. Rightbody to burst his sepulchre, he 
withdrew. 

A very timid, hesitating tap on the door was followed by 
the entrance of two men, both of whom, in general size, 
strength, and uncouthness, were ludicrously inconsistent 
with their diffident announcement. They proceeded .in 
Indian file to the centre of the room, faced Mrs. Rightbody, 
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acknowledged her deep courtesy by a Rtrong shake of Um 
handy and drawing two chairs opposite to her, sat down 
side by side. 

'^ I presume I hare the pleasure of addressing " — begin 
Mrs. Rightbody. 

The man directly opposite Mrs. Eightbody turned to the 
other inquiringly. 

The other man nodded his head, and replied, — 

« Seventy-Four." 

" Seventy-Five/' promptly followed the other. 

Mrs. Eightbody paused, a little confused. 

'^ I have sent for you/' she began again, '' to learn some- 
thing more of the circumstances under which you gentle- 
men sent a dispatch to my late husband.'' 

** The circumstances/' replied Seventy-Four quetlj, 
with a side glance at his companion, 'Spanned out tboat 
in this yer style. We hung a man named Josh Sikbee 
down at Deadwood for hoss-stealin'. When I say iff, I 
speak for Seventy-Five yer, as is present, as well as repre- 
sentin', so to speak, seventy-two other gents as is scattered. 
We hung Josh Silsbee on squar', pretty squar' evidence. 
Afore he was strung up, Seventy-Five yer axed him, ac- 
cordin* to custom, ef there was ennything he had to ay, 
or enny request that he allowed to make of us. He turns 
to Seventy- Five yer, and " — 

Here he paused suddenly, looking at his companion. 

" He sez, sez he," began Seventy-Five, taking up the 
narrative ; " he sez, * Kin I write a letter ? ' sez he. Sex I, 
' Not much, ole man ; ye 've got no time.' Sez he, * Kin I 
send a dispatch by telegraph ? ' I sez, * Heave aheed.' 
He sez, — these is his dientikal words, — * Send to Adam 
Eightbody, Boston. Tell him to remember his sacred corn- 
pack with me thirty years ago.' " 

" * His sacred compack with me thirty years ago,' " 
echoed Seventy-Four. " His dientikal words.'* 
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" What was the compact ? " asked Mrs. Rightbody 
anxiously. 

Seventy-Four looked at Seventy-Five, and then both 
arose and retired to the comer of the parlor, where they 
engaged in a slow but whispered deliberation. Presently 
they returned, and sat down again. 

" We allow," said Seventy-Four, quietly but decidedly, 
" that you know what that sacred compact was." 

Mrs. Rightbody lost her temper and her truthfulness 
together. " Of course," she said hurriedly, " I know ; but 
do you mean to say that you gave this poor man no further 
chance to explain before you murdered him ? " 

Seventy-Four and Seventy-Five both rose again slowly, 
and retired. When they returned again and sat down, 
Seventy -Five, who by this time, through some subtle magne- 
tism, Mrs. Rightbody began to recognize as the superior 
power, said gravely, — 

" We wish to say, regarding this yer murder, that Sev- 
enty-Four and me is equally responsible. That we reckon 
also to represent, so to speak, seventy-two other gentlemen 
as is scattered. That we are ready, Seventy-Four and me, 
to take and holt that responsibility now and at any time 
afore every man or men as kin be fetched agin us. We 
wish to say that this yer say of ours holds good yer in 
Calif omy or in any part of these United States." 

" Or in Canady," suggested Seventy-Four. 

" Or in Canady. We would n't agree to cross the water 
or go to furrin parts, unless absolutely necessary. We 
leaves the chise of weppings to your principal, ma'am, or 
being a lady, ma'am, and interested, to any one you may 
fetch to act for him. An advertisement in any of the 
Sacramento papers, or a play card or handbill stuck on to a 
tree near Deadwood, saying that Seventy-Four or Seventy- 
Five will communicate with this yer principal or agent of 
yours, will fetch us — allers." 
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Mrs. Kightbody, a little alarmed and desperate, saw her 
blunder. ^^ I mean nothing of the kind," she said hastily. 
" I only expected that you might have some further details 
of this interview with Silsbee — that perhaps you could 
tell me " — a bold, bright thought crossed Mrs. Rightbodj's 
mind — ** something more about her,'^ 

The two men looked at each other. 

" I suppose your society have no objection to giving 
me information about Aer," said Mrs. Kightbody eagerly. 

Another quiet conversation in the comer, and the return 
of both men. 

" We want to say that we've no objection." 

Mrs. Kightbody's heart beat high. Her boldness bad 
made her penetration good. Yet she felt she must not 
alarm the men needlessly. 

" Will you inform me to what extent Mr. Rightbodj, 
my late husband, was interested in her ? " 

This time it seemed an age to Mrs. Rightbody before 
the men returned from their solemn consultation in the 
corner. She could both hear and feel that their discussion 
was more animated than their previous conferences. She 
was a little mortified, however, when they sat down, to bear 
Seventy-Four say slowly, — 

" We wish to say that we don't allow to say how 
much.'' 

"Do you not think that the 'sacred compact' between 
Mr. Rightbody and Mr. Silsbee referred to her." 

" We reckon it do." 

j\Irs. Rightbody, flushed and animated, would have 
given worlds had her daughter been present to hear thi3 
undoubted confirmation of her theory. Yet she felt a httle 
nervous and uncomfortable even on this threshold of dis- 
covery. 

" Is she here now ? " 

" She 's in Tuolumne," said Seventy-Four. 
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"A little better looked arter than formerly," added 
Seventy-Five. 

" I see. Then Mr. Silsbee enticed her away ? " 

"Well, ma'am, it was allowed as she runned away. 
But it was n't proved, and it generally was n't her style." 

Mrs. Eightbody trifled with her next question. " She 
was pretty, of course ? " 

The eyes of both men brightened. 

" She was that f " said Seventy-Four emphatically. 

"It would have done you good to see her," added 
Seventy-Five. 

Mrs. Rightbody inwardly doubted it; but before she 
could ask another question, the two men again retired to 
the comer for consultation. When they came back there 
was a shade more of kindliness and confidence in their man- 
ner, and Seventy-Four opened his mind more freely. 
• "We wish to say, ma'am, looking at the thing, by and 
large, in a fa'r-minded way — that ez you seem interested, 
and ez Mr. Eightbody was interested, and was according 
to all accounts de-ceived and led away by Silsbee, that we 
don't mind listening to any proposition you might make, 
as a lady — allowin' you was ekally interested." 

" I understand," said Mrs. Rightbody quickly. " And 
you will furnish me with any papers." 

The two men again consulted. 

" We wish to say, ma'am, that we think she 's got pa- 
pers, but " — 

" I must have them, you understand," interrupted Mrs. 
Rightbody, " at any price ! " 

"We was about to say, ma'am," said Seventy-Five 
slowly, " that, cofasiderin' all things — and you being a lady 
— you kin have Aer, papers, pedigree, and guarantee for 
twelve hundred dollars ! " 

It has been alleged that Mrs. Rightbody asked only one 
question more, and then fainted. It is known, however^ 
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that by the next day it was understood in Deadwood that 
Mrs. Kightbody had confessed to the Vigilance Committee 
that her husband, a celebrated Boston millionaire, anxioaB 
to gain possession of Abner Springer's well-known soml 
mare, had incited the unfortunate Josh Silsbee to stetlit; 
and that finally, failing in this, the widow of the deceased 
Boston millionaire was now in personal n^otiation with 
the owners. 

Howbeit, Miss Alice, returning home that aflenxwD, 
found her mother with a violent headache. 

^^ We will leave here by the next steamer," said lbs. 
Bightbody languidly. *' Mr. Byder has promised to aooom- 
pany us." 

'' But, mother " — 

" The climate, Alice, is overrated. My nerres wn 
already suffering from it. The associations are unfit for 
you, and Mr. Marvin is naturally impatient." 

Miss Alice colored slightly. 

" But your quest, mother ? " 

^* I ' ve almndoned it." 

" But 1 have not," said Alice quietly. " Do you re- 
meml)er my guide at the Yosemite, Stanislaus Joe ? Well, 
Stanislaus Joe is — who do you think ? " 

!Mrs. Rightbody was languidly indifferent. 

" Well, Stanislaus Joe is the son of Joshua Silsbee," 

Mrs. Rightbody sat upright in astonishment. 

" Yes ; but, mother, he knows nothing of what w« 
know. His father treated him shamefully, and set him 
cruelly adrift years ago ; and when he was hung, the poor 
fellow, in sheer disgrace, changed his name." 

'^ But if he knows nothing of his Other's compact, of 
what interest is this ? " 

** Oh, nothing ! Only I thought it might lead to some- 
thing." 

Mrs. Bightbody suspected that *' something," and asked 
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sbarpljy " And pray bow did you find it out ? You did 
not speak of it in the valley." 

" Oh, I did n't find it out till to-day," said Miss Alice, 
walking to the window. ^^ He happened to be here, and — 
told me." 



PART IV 

If Mrs. Kigbtbody's friends bad been astounded by her 
singular and unexpected pilgrimage to California so soon 
after her husband's decease, they were still more astounded 
by the information a year later that she was engaged to be 
married to a Mr. Ryder, of whom only the scant history 
was known that he was a Californian, and former correspon- 
dent of her husband. It was undeniable that the man was 
wealthy, and evidently no mere adventurer ; it was rumored 
that he was courageous and manly ; but even those who de- 
lighted in his odd humor were shocked at his grammar and 
slang. It was said that Mr. Marvin had but one interview 
with his father-in-law elect, and returned so supremely dis- 
gusted that the match was broken off. The horse-stealing 
story, more or less garbled, found its way through lips that 
pretended to decry it, yet eagerly repeated it. Only one 
member of the Rightbody family — and a new one — saved 
them from utter ostracism. It was young Mr. Ryder, the 
adopted son of the prospective head of the household, whose 
culture, manners, and general elegance fascinated and 
thrilled Boston with a new sensation. It seemed to many 
that Miss Alice would in the vicinity of this rare exotic 
forget her foni.er enthusiasm for a professional life ; but 
the young man was pitied by society, and vaiious plans lor 
diverting him from any m^lliance with the Rightbody 
family were concocted. 

It was a wintry night, and the second anniversary of 
Mr. Rightbody's death, that a light was burning in his 
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library. But the dead man*s chair was occupied by young 
Mr. Ryder, adopted son of the new proprietor of the man- 
sion, and before him stood Alice, with her dark eyes fixed 
on the table. 

** Therte must have been something in it, Joe, believe me. 
Did you never hear your father speak of mine ? '' 

" Never/' 

" But you say he was college bred, and bom a gentle- 
man, and in his youth he must have had many friends.*' 

*' Alice/' said the young man gravely, ** when I htve 
done something to redeem my name, and wear it again 
before these people, before yoM, it would be well to revive 
the post. But till then ■' — 

But Alice was not to be put down. "I remember,^ 
she went on, scarcely heeding him, " that when I came in 
that night, papa was reading a letter, and seemed to be dis- 
concerteil." 

•' A lottor ? •' 

" Yes ; but," addtxl Alice, with a sigh, " when we found 
him hei\» insensible, there was no letter on his person. He 
must have Jestrv^veil it,*' 

** l>id you ever look among his papers ? If found, it 
might Iv a clue.'* 

The young man glanced toward the cabinet. Alice read 
his eyes, and answerevl, — 

" Oh dear, no. The cabinet contained only his papers, 
all jx^rfeotly amingeii, — you know how methodical were his 
habits, — and some old business and private letters, all care- 
fully put awav/' 

•* Let us see them," said the young man, rising. 

They ojxnied drawer after drawer ; files upon files of 
letters and business jwpers, accurately folded and filed. 
Suddenly Alice uttered a little cry, and picked up a quaint 
iv(^ry pajKT-knife lying at the bottom of a drawer. 

'* It was missing the next day, and never could be found. 
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He must have mislaid it here. This is the drawer," said 
Alice eagerly. 

Here was a clue. But the lower part of the drawer was 
filled with old letters, not labeled, yet neatly arranged in 
files. Suddenly Joe stopped, and said, " Put them back, 
Alice, at once." 

« Why ? " 

" Some of these letters are in my father's handwriting." 

" The more reason why I should see them," said the 
girl imperatively. " Here, you take part and I '11 take 
part, and we '11 get through quicker." 

There was a certain decision and independence in her 
manner which he had learned to respect. He took the 
letters, and in silence read them with her. They were old 
college letters, so filled with boyish dreams, ambitions, 
aspirations, and Utopian theories, that I fear neither of 
these young people even recognized their parents in the 
dead ashes of the past. They were both grave, until Alice 
uttered a little hysterical cry, and dropped her face in her 
hands. Joe was instantly beside her. 

" It 's nothing, Joe, nothing. Don't read it, please ; 
please, don't. It's so funny — it's so very queer." 

But Joe had, after a slight, half-playful struggle, taken 
the letter from the girl. Then he read aloud the words 
written by his father thirty years ago. 

" I thank you, dear friend, for all you say about my 
wife and boy. I thank you for reminding me of our 
boyish compact. He will be ready to fulfill it, I know, if 
he loves those his father loves, even if you sliould marry 
years later. I am glad for your sake, for both our sakes, 
that it is a boy. Heaven send you a good wife, dear 
Adams, and a daughter, to make my son equally happy." 

Joe Silsbee looked down, took the half-laughing, half- 
tearful face in his hands, kissed her forehead, and, with 
tears in his grave eyes, said, " Amen ! " 
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I am £nelm«d to Hunk thil this sentiment was echoed 
kenxtilT br Mrs. Rightbodj^s former aoquaintances, when, 
a xviu: L&ter. Miss Aike wms united to a professional gentle- 
man of haat>r and rmowny vet who was known to be 
tbe aon of a coATieted hoTse4hief. A few remembered the 
pc^Tioas Califomian story, and found corroboration there- 
for ; bet a maJoritT beliered it a just reward to Miss Alice 
for her eocKiuct to Mr. Marrin« and as Miss Alice cheerfully 
acK-epted it in that l^t, I do not see why I may not end 
mj stoij with happintiws to all concemed. 




FLIP: A CALIFORNIA ROMANCE 

CHAPTER I 

Just where the red track of the Los Gratos road streams 
on and upward like the sinuous trail of a fiery rocket, 
until it is extinguished in the hlue shadows of the Coast 
Range, there is an emhayed terrace near the summit, 
hedged hy dwarf firs. At every hend of the heat-laden 
road the eye rested upon it wistfully ; all along the flank 
of the mountain, which seemed to pant and quiver in the 
oven-like air, through rising dust, the slow creaking of 
dragging wheels, the monotonous cry of tired springs, and 
the muffled heat of plunging hoofs, it held out a promise 
of sheltered coolness and green silences heyond. Sun- 
burned and anxious faces yearned toward it from the 
dizzy, swaying tops of stage-coaches, from lagging teams far 
below, from the blinding white canvas covers of ^' moun- 
tain schooners," and from scorching saddles that seemed 
to weigh down the scrambling, sweating animals beneath. 
But it would seem that the hope was vain, the promise 
illusive. 

When the terrace was reached it appeared not only to 
have caught and gathered all the heat of the valley below, 
but to have evolved a fire of its own from some hidden 
crater-like source unknown. Nevertheless, instead of pros- 
trating and enervating man and beast, it was said to have 
induced the wildest exaltation. The heated air was filled 
and stifling with resinous exhalations. The delirious spices 
of balm, bay, spruce, juniper, yerba buena, wild syringa, 
and strange aromatic herhs as yet unclassified, distilled 
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and »ivay«iatBii in t^iat migiLtT heat^ and seemed to fire 
with X nmifiummer madness all who breathed their fmnes. 
They jtnng, smirtsd. atfmnlatedy intoxicated. 

Iw was said that the mo8t jaded and footsore hones 
became furiuus and xmgovemable under their influence; 
wearied teamsters and muleteers^ who had exhausted their 
protanicv in the aucent^ diank fresh draughts of inspin- 
nun in uhis tierr air. extended their Tocabcdarj, and cie^ 
it(i*i new and :}tartling forms of objurgation. It is reooided 
thac ane bibulous stage-dnrer exhausted description and 
coniienfied its virtues in a single phrase : ^^ Gin and gin- 
ger.'* This felidcouB epithet^ flung oat in a generous 
compansun wich his fiavonte drink^ ^ rum and gum,*' dung 
to it ^vfiF afber. 

Siich was the current comment on this Tale of spkes. 
Lik*^ must human criticism it was hastj and snperficiaL 
No <me vet had been known to have penetrated deeplj its 
mv seen Otis recesses. It was still ^r below the summit 
aii«i its wayside inn. Ic ha»i escaped the intruding foot 
•}i iiiiater and pr»:)spector ; and the inquisitive patrol of 
rile :*junrv :jur^'»fVQr had only skirted its boundary. 

I: r^miiined for >lr. Lance Harriott to complete its ci- 
pi<jri:njn. His r^ajjons for so doing were simple. He had 
'iiiniti tile juiimev tiiither underneath the stage-coach, and 
.j:::i:^':i:j: To iti dxle. He had chosen this hazardous mode 
v-i ."jir-'v i:n:e ic nighc. as the coach crept bv his place of 
•'Mit'^uiriiHti": in the wavside brush, to elude the sheriff of 
M iiTv^p^'' L'oiLTity and his posse, who were after him. He 
:m.I Ti.T niatie himself known to his fellow passengers, i> 
-;.,... il^vady knew him as a gambler, an outlaw, and a 
:«f<:vrid«: ; be deemed it unwise to present himself in his 
ri'-'VL^r r^oiitation of a man who had just slain a brother 
^"i:. '1 T in 1 j'larnil. and for whom a reward was ofiered. 
[{'.' slipped i:")m the axle as the stage-coach swirled past 
the bru^jhiuu: bnnches of tir, and for an instant lav un- 
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noticed, a scarcely distinguishable mound of dust in the 
broken furrows of the road. Then, more like a beast than 
a man, he crept on his hands and knees into the steaming 
underbrush. 

Here he lay still until the clatter of harness and the 
sound of voices faded in the distance. Had he been fol- 
lowed, it would have been difficult to detect in that inert 
mass of rags any semblance to a known form or figure. 
A hideous reddish mask of dust and clay obliterated his 
face ; his hands were shapeless stumps exaggerated in his 
trailing sleeves. And when he rose, staggering like a 
drunken man, and plunged wildly into the recesses of the 
wood, a cloud of dust followed him, and pieces and patches 
of his frayed and rotten garments clung to the impeding 
branches. Twice he fell, but, maddened and upheld by 
the smarting spices and stimulating aroma of the air, he 
kept on his course. 

Gradually the heat became less oppressive ; once, when 
be stopped and leaned exhaustedly against a sapling, he 
fancied he saw the zephyr he could not yet feel in the 
glittering and trembling of leaves in the distance before 
him. Again the deep stillness was moved with a faint sigh- 
ing rustle, and he knew he must be nearing the edge of the 
thicket. The spell of silence thus broken was followed by 
a fainter, more musical interruption — the glassy tinkle of 
water ! A step further his foot trembled on the verge of a 
alight ravine, still closely canopied by the interlacing boughs 
overhead. 

A tiny stream that he could have dammed with his 
hand yet lingered in this parehed red gash in the hillside 
and trickled into a deep, irregular, well-like cavity, that 
again overflowed and sent its slight surplus on. It had 
been the luxurious retreat of many a spotted trout ; it was 
to be the bath of Lance Harriott. Without a moment's 
hesitation, without removing a single garment, he slipped 
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cantioosly into it, as if fearful of losing a single drop. Hii 
head disappeared from the level of the hank ; the solitude 
was again unhroken. Only two ohjects remained upon the 
edge of the ravine, — his revolver and tohaoco pouch. 

A few minutes elapsed. A fearless hlue-jaj alighted on 
the hank and made a prospecting peck at the tohacoo poucL 
It yielded in favor of a gopher, who endeavored to dnw it 
toward his hole, hut in turn gave way to a red squirrel, 
whose attention was divided, however, hetween the pouch 
and the revolver, which he regarded with mischievous fas- 
cination. Then there was a splash, a grunt, a sudden 
dispersion of animated nature, and the head of ^Ir. Lance 
Harriott appeared ahove the hank. It was a startling tma- 
formation. Not only that he had, hy this wholesale procesB, 
washed himself and his light ''drill" garments entirely 
clean, hut that he had, apparently hy the same operation, 
morally cleansed himself ^ and left every stain and ugly Uot 
of his late misdeeds and reputation in his bath. His face, 
albeit scratched here and there, was rosy, round, shining 
with irrepressible good humor and youthful levity. His 
large blue eyes were infantine in their innocent surprise and 
thoughtlessness. Dripping yet with water, and panting, he 
rested his elbows lazily on the bank, and became instantly 
absorbed with a boy's delight in the movements of the 
gopher, who, after the first alarm, returned cautiously to 
alxluct the tol>acco pouch. If any familiar had failed to 
detect Lance Harriott in this hideous masquerade of dust 
and grime and tatters, still less would any passing stranger 
have recognized in this blonde faun the possible outcast and 
murderer. And when with a swirl of his spattering sleeve 
he drove back the gopher in a shower of spray, and leaped 
to the bank, he seemed to have accepted his felonious 
hiding-] )lace as a mere picnicking bower. 

A slight breeze was unmistakably permeating the wood 
from the west. Looking in that direction, Lance imagined 
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that the shadow was less dark, and although the under- 
growth was denser, he struck off carelessly toward it. As 
he went on, the wood hecame lighter and lighter ; branches, 
and presently leaves, were painted against the vivid blue of 
the sky. He knew he must be near the summit, stopped, 
felt for his revolver, and then lightly put the few remaining 
branches aside. 

The full glare of the noonday sun at first blinded him. 
When he could see more clearly, he found himself on the 
open western slope of the mountain, which in the Coast 
Kange was seldom wooded. The spiced thicket stretched 
between him and the summit, and again between him and 
the stage road that plunges from the terrace, like forked 
lightning into the valley below. He could command all 
the approaches without being seen. Not that this seemed 
to occupy his thoughts or cause him any anxiety. His 
first act was to disencumber himself of his tattered coat ; 
he then filled and lighted his pipe, and stretched himself 
full-length on the open hillside, as if to bleach in the 
fierce sun. While smoking he carelessly perused the frag- 
ment of a newspaper which had enveloped his tobacco, and 
being struck with some amusing paragraph, read it half 
aloud again to some imaginary auditor, emphasizing its 
humor with an hilarious slap upon his leg. 

Possibly from the relaxation of fatigue and the bath, 
which had become a vapor one as he alternately rolled and 
dried himself in the baking grass, his eyes closed dreamily. 
He was awakened by the sound of voices. They were 
distant ; they were vague ; they approached no nearer. 
He rolled himself to the verge of the first precipitous 
grassy descent. There was another bank or plateau below 
him, and then a confused depth of olive shadows, pierced 
here and there by the spiked helmets of pines. There 
was no trace of habitation, yet the voices were those of 
some monotonous occupation, and Lance distinctly heard 
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through them the click of crockery and the ring of some 
household utensiL It appeared to he the interjectional/ 
half-listless, half-perfunctory, domestic dialogue of an old 
man and a girl, of which the words were unintelligible. 
Their voices indicated the solitude of the mountain, but 
without sadness ; they were mysterious without being awe- 
inspiring. They might have uttered the dreariest common- 
places, but in their vast isolation they seemed musical and 
eloquent. Lance drew his first sigh, — they had suggested 
dinner. 

Careless as his nature was, he was too cautious to risk 
detection in broad daylight.' He contented himself for 
the present with endeavoring to locate that particular part 
of the depths from which the voices seemed to rise. It 
was more difficult, however, to select some other way of 
penetrating it than by the stage road. " They *re bound 
to have a fire or show a light when it 's dark," he reasoned, 
and, satisfied with that reflection, lay down again. Pres- 
ently he began to amuse himself by tossing some silver 
coins in the air. Then his attention was directed to a 
spur of the Coast Range which had been sharply silhouetted 
against the cloudless western sky. Something intensely 
white, something so small that it was scarcely larger than 
the silver coin in his hand, was appearing in a slight cleft 
of the range. 

^Vhile he looked it gradually filled and obliterated the 
cleft. In another moment the whole serrated line of 
mountain had disappeared. The dense, dazzling white, 
encompassing host began to pour over and down every 
ravine and pass of the coast. Lance recognized the sea- 
fog, and knew that scarcely twenty miles away lay the 
ocean — and safety ! The drooping sun was now caught 
and hidden in its soft embraces. A sudden chill breathed 
over the mountain. He shivered, rose, and plunged again 
for very warmth into the spice-laden thicket. The heated 
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balsamic air began to affect him like a powerful sedative : 
his hunger was forgotten in the languor of fatigue ; he 
slumbered. When he awoke it was dark. He groped 
his way through the thicket. A few stars were shining 
directly above him, but beyond and below, everything was 
lost in the soft, white, fleecy veil of fog. Whatever light 
or fire might have betokened human habitation was hidden. 
To push on blindly would be madness ; he could only 
wait for morning. It suited the outcast's lazy philosophy. 
He crept back again to his bed in the hollow, and slept. 
In that profound silence and shadow, shut out from human 
association and sympathy by the ghostly fog, what tortur- 
ing visions conjured up by remorse and fear should have 
pursued him ? What spirit passed before him, or slowly 
shaped itself out of the infinite blackness of the wood ? 
None. As he slipped gently into that blackness he remem- 
bered, with a slight regret, some biscuits that were dropped 
from the coach by a careless luncheon-consuming passenger. 
That pang over, he slept as sweetly, as profoundly, as 
divinely, as a child. 



CHAPTEB n 

Hk awQke witk tiie aroma of the woods still steeping 
hm senses. His fot in^tiiict was that of all young ani- 
mals : he sGzsd a few of the joangj tender green leaves 
of vha jerba bnena tiq« that crept ot^ his mossy pillow, 
ami ate tbem^ htmg rewarded hy a half berry-like flaTor 
that seemed to soothe the craTings of his appetite. The 
Lmgnor of deep hein^ stiLl npoii him, he larily watched 
the quiy^rmg of a sonheam that was caught in the canopy- 
ing btjughfi above. Then he dozed again. HoTering be- 
tween sleeping ami waking, he became conscious of a slight 
movementi among the dsxL leaves on the bank beside the 
hoU'.^v in which he lay. The movement appeared to be 
uincfliig^iic^ and directed toward his revolver, which glit- 
tered on the bank. Amusei at this evident return of his 
larfjenious friend oi the previous day, he lay perfectly still. 
The movement and rustle continued, and it now seemed 
l«jGg and undulating. Lance's eyes suddenly became set ; 
he was Lutenselv, keenlv awake. It was not a snake, but 
the hand :f a human arm. half hidden in the moss, groping 
for the weap*.>n. In that flash of perception he saw that it 
was small, bare, and deeply freckled. In an instant he 
grasped it tirmly. and rose to his feet, dragging to his own 
Ievt?l as he Ii<i s«?. the struggling figure of a young girl. 

'* Leave me go ! " she said, more ashamed than fright- 
euevl. 

Lance Looked at her. She was scarcely more than 
fifteen, slight and lithe, with a boyish flatness of breast 
and back. Her Hushed face and bare throat were abeo- 
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lutely peppered with minute brown freckles, like grains of 
spent gunpowder. Her eyes, which were large and gray, 
presented the singular spectacle of being also freckled, — 
at least they were shot through in pupil and cornea with 
tiny spots like powdered allspice. Her hair was even 
more remarkable in its tawny deerskin color, full of 
lighter shades, and bleached to the faintest of blondes on 
the crown of her head, as if by the action of the sun. 
She had evidently outgrown her dress, which was made 
for a smaller child, and the too brief skirt disclosed a bare, 
freckled, and sandy desert of shapely limb, for which the 
darned stockings were equally too scant. Lance let his 
grasp slip from her thin wrist to her hand, and then with 
a good-humored gesture tossed it lightly back to her. 

She did not retreat, but continued looking at him in a 
half-surly embarrassment. 

" I ain't a bit frightened," she said ; " I 'm not going to 
run away, — don't you fear." 

'^ Glad to hear it," said Lance, with unmistakable satis- 
faction, " but why did you go for my revolver ? " 

She flushed again, and was silent. Presently she be- 
gan to kick the earth at the roots of the tree, and said, as 
if confidentially to her foot : — 

" I wanted to get hold of it before you did." 

"You did?— and why?" 

" Oh, you know why." 

Every tooth in Lance's head showed that he did, x>er- 
fectly. But he was discreetly silent. 

" I did n't know what you were hiding there for," she 
went on, still addressing the tree, " and," looking at him 
sideways under her white lashes, ^^ I did n't see your 
face." 

This subtle compliment was the first suggestion of her 
artful sex. It actually sent the blood into the careless 
rascal's face, and for a moment confused him. He coughed. 
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"*• So yuu tbcmgbl tod 'd irotie on to that 8ixt»hooter d 

TT.rnf - ielulI Tcoi sair mx hu>d ? '^ 

Siif iiadded. Tbesi £be pkked up a bioken hAT»] 
linninK. £xiied 5l izixo the small of her back, threw her 
tiomftd "hsj^. sxms ot€t the eads of it, and expanded her 
cbfiffl ioid liex iBoejiS at the same moment. This simple 
Acaiicm ita^ i^njvpo^iad %o ocmrej an impression at onoe of 
futftf- Slid miKicnliiT ioroe. 

** P«i!hap^ Tcm 'd like to take it now,'" said Lanoe, hand- 
ini: iier xbe josi^ 

** 1 "H^ «ttin fisx-sbooifcers before now,^ said the girl, evad- 
iui: libe jca&r&d ir«apo(ii and its suggestion. ^ Dad his 
axii!^ mid HIT 'broitiher had two deinngeis before he was half 
at 'iac as mfc.^ 

Slif^ Kk^jvpfid to obserre in her companion the effect of 
tiidt capadtT d Lex familj to bear arms. Lanoe only le- 
^icdf^d lier £zniiaed]T. Pre^entlj she again spoke ahruptlj : 

^ Wluti madf^ tc»ii «al that grass, just now ? " 

** Gritsi' ! ^ <iabc»ed L&nce. 

*^ Y<^ ^hicnS yamnng lo ihe verba buena. 

Lkux'f^ Itucb^id. •* I viLS bungry. Look ! " he said, 
dL^ - r i.jbt^diix: somf- alrei into the air. '' Do you think 
v:';_ cu'UjJ pfl nif sorD« lireakfast for that, and have enough 
iiii :.: "^CT sumetidm: for voui^ell ? '' 

Ttii n:- < ve^d ibe montv and the man with half-bashful 

•• 1 rock cm dad migbt give ye su thing if he had a mind 
u:, ib:«.:irb e2 fi rale be V down on tramps ever since they 
r..r; i-.f hif cL:icinns. Ye might try/' 

** "B;-! I "w iiTii v/f'w u* try. You can bring it to me here," 

Thf pri rt irt'iii.e«d a j4ep. drx>pped her eyes, and, with a 
Nn.::r ihf.: xi\a> a clk&rmiiig he^ulation between bo^hfulness 
s.\iJi :iT va.itCior, sa5d : - So vou art hidin', are ye ? '' 

" Thsi'yjusi il. Your head's leveL I am/' laughed 
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" Yur ain't one o' the McCarthy gang — are ye ? " 

Mr. Lance Harriott felt a momentary moral exaltation 
in declaring truthfully that he was not one of a notorious 
band of mountain freebooters known in the district under 
that name. 

"Nor ye ain't one of them chicken-lifters that raided 
Henderson's ranch ? We don't go much on that kind o' 
cattle yer." 

"No," said Lance cheerfully. 

" Nor ye ain't that chap ez beat his wife unto death at 
Santa Clara ? " 

Lance honestly scorned the imputation. Such conjugal 
ill treatment as he had indulged in had not been physical, 
and had been with other men's ^vives. 

There was a moment's further hesitation on the part of 
the girl. Then she said shortly : — 

" Well, then, I reckon you kin come along with me." 

" Where ? " asked Lance. 

" To the ranch," she replied simply. 

" Then you won't bring me anything to eat here ? " 

" What for ? You kin get it down there." Lance hesi- 
tated. " I tell you it 's all right," she continued. " I '11 
make it all right with dad." 

" But suppose I reckon I 'd rather stay here," persisted 
Lance, with a perfect consciousness, however, of affectation 
in his caution. 

" Stay away then," said the girl coolly ; " only as dad 
perempted this yer woods " — 

" Pre-empted," suggested Lance. 

" Per-empted or pre-emp-ted, as you like," continued 
the girl scornfully, — " ez he 's got a holt on this yer 
woods, ye might ez well see him down thar ez here. For 
here he 's like to come any minit. You can bet your life 
on that." 

She must have read Lance's amusement in his eyes, for 
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she again dropped her own with a frown of bmsque emha^ 
rassment. " Come along, then ; I 'm your man," said 
Lance gayly, extending his hand. 

She would not accept it, eying it, however, furtively, 
like a horse about to shy. " Hand me your pistol first," 
she said. 

He handed it to her with an assumption of gayetj. 
She received it on her part with unfeigned seriousness, and 
threw it over her shoulder like a gun. This combined 
action of the child and heroine, it is quite unnecessary to 
say, afforded Lance undiluted joy. 

" You go first," she said. 

Lance stepped promptly out, with a broad grin. " Looks 
kinder as if I was a prisoner, don't it ? " he suggested. 

" Gro on, and don't fool," she replied. 

The two fared onward through the wood. For one mo- 
ment he entertained the facetious idea of appearing to rash 
frantically away, "just to see what the girl would do," but 
abandoned it. " It 's an even thing if she would n't spot 
me the first pop," he reflected admiringly. 

When they had reached the open hillside. Lance stopped 
inquiringly. "This way," she said, pointing toward the 
summit, and in quite an opposite direction to the valley 
where he had heard the voices, one of which he now recog- 
nized as hers. They skirted the thicket for a few moments, 
and then turned sharply into a trail which began to dip 
toward a ravine leading to the valley. 

" AVhy do you have to go all the way round ? " he 
asked. 

" We don't," the girl replied with emphasis ; " there 's a 
shorter cut." 

" AVhere ? " 

" That 's telling," she answered shortly. 

" What 's your name ? " asked Lance, after a steep 
scramble and a drop into the ravine. 
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" Flip." 

" What ? " 

" Flip." 

" I mean your first name, — your front name." 

"Flip." 

« FUp ! Oh, short for Felipa ! " 

" It ain't Flipper, — it 's Flip." And she relapsed into 
silence. 

" You don't ask me mine ? " suggested Lance. 

She did not vouchsafe a reply. 

" Then you don't want to know ? " 

*' Mayhe dad will. You can lie to Aiwi." 

This direct answer apparently sustained the agreeahle 
homicide for some moments. He moved onward, silently 
exuding admiration. 

" Only," added Flip, with a sudden caution, " you 'd 
better agree with me." 

The trail here turned again abruptly and reentered the 
canon. Lance looked up, and noticed they were almost 
directly beneath the bay thicket and the plateau that 
towered far above them. The trail here showed signs of 
clearing, and the way was marked by felled trees and 
stumps of pines. 

" What does your father do here ? " he finally asked. 
Flip remained silent, swinging the revolver. Lance re- 
peated his question. 

" Bums charcoal and makes diamonds," said Flip, look- 
ing at him from the corners of her eyes. 

" Makes diamonds ? " echoed Lance. 

Flip nodded her head. 

" Many of 'em ? " he continued carelessly. 

" Lots. But they 're not big," she returned, with a 
sidelong glance. 

" Oh, they 're not big ? " said Lance gravely. 

They had by this time reached a small staked inclosure, 
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-vrLence tb^ snidden fluttering and cackle of poultry wel- 
cDHred the retain of the evident mistress of this sylvan 
retre&l. It iras scuioelj imposing. Further on, a oooking- 
fO.oTe- TiDder a ts^ee^ a saddle and hridle, a few household 
iznj>}eiDeiits dcatt^red about, indicated the '^ ranch." Like 
XDC)^ jociDeer clearings, it was simply a disorganized nid 
upcm iiiitiire Hial bad left behind a desolate battlefield 
i^crewn witb waste and decay. The fallen trees, the crushed 
liackeX, tbe splintered limbs, the rudely tom-up soil, were 
made Lideaus by tbeir gix)tesque juxtaposition with the 
wreciked fragments of civilization, in empty cans, iHoken 
bc»tLles, battered bats, soleless boots, frayed stockings, ca5t> 
ciS rag«^ and the crowning absurdity of the twisted-wire 
skeleton of a hooped skirt hanging from a branch. The 
wi]3esa de£]e^ the densest thicket, the most viigin solitude, 
was less dreair and forlorn than tbis first footprint of man. 
The anlv redeeming feature of this prolonged bivouac was 
tbf calcB itsielf. Built of the half-cylindrical strips of pine 
bark, and lhiiT.cbed with the same material, it had a certain 
yocUiTefjqiie nisticitT. But tbis was an accident of economy 
raihf-r ihan tA>ie, for which Flip apologized by saying that 
tht bark of the pine was '• no good " for charcoaL 

•• I re^ckcin dad 's in the woods,'' she added, pausing 
bt-fvire ihf o]xn door of the cabin. " Oh, dad ! " Her 
voio^, r^oar and high, seemed to fill the whole long cafion, 
aini t^rLixd from the green plateau above. The monot- 
or..'.:> <:?oke5 of an axe were suddenly intermitted, and 
jaiiv.t wLtre from the depths of the close-set pines a voice 
An>\rt i\>d *' Flip," Ther>e was a pause of a few moments, 
wiih st^nie multering. stumbling, and crackling in the un- 
dt rl^nish. and then the appearance of ** dad." 

\\;\d I>ano^ first met him in the thicket, he would have 
Kh n puiurlt^i to assign his race to Mongolian, Indian, or 
K:lao]>iAu origin. IVrfunctorv but incomplete washings 
of his hands aiul face, after charcoal burning, had gradu- 
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ally ground into his skin a grayish slate-pencil pallor, 
grotesquely relieved at the edges, where the washing had 
left off, with a horder of a darker color. He looked like 
an overworked Christy minstrel with the briefest of inter- 
vals between his performances. There were black rims 
in the orbits of his eyes, as if he gazed feebly out of un- 
glazed spectacles, which heightened his simian resem- 
blance, already grotesquely exaggerated by what appeared 
to be repeated and spasmodic experiments in dyeing his 
gray hair. Without the slightest notice of Lance, he in- 
flicted his protesting and querulous presence entirely on his 
daughter. 

" Well ! what 's up now ? Yer ye are calling me from 
work an hour before noon. Dog my skin, ef I ever get 
fairly limbered up afore it 's ' Dad ! ' and ' Oh, dad. ' *' 

To Lance's intense satisfaction the girl received this 
harangue with an air of supreme indifference, and when 
''dad" had relapsed into an unintelligible, and, as it 
seemed to Lance, a half-frightened muttering, she said 
coolly, — 

" Ye 'd better drop that axe and scoot round gettin' this 
stranger some breakfast and some grub to take with him. 
He 's one of them San Francisco sports out here trout-fish- 
ing in the branch. He 's got adrift from his party, has 
loet his rod and fixin's, and had to camp out last night in 
the Gin and Ginger Woods." 

'* That 's just it ; it 's allers suthin' like that," screamed 
the old man, dashing his fist on his leg in a feeble, im- 
potent passion, but without looking at Lance. '' Why in 
blazes don't he go up to that there blamed hotel on the 
summit ? Why in thimder " — But here he caught his 
daughter's large, freckled eyes full in his own. He blinked 
feebly, his voice fell into a tone of whining entreaty. 
•* Now, look yer. Flip, it 's playing it rather low down on 
the old man, this yer running in p' trapips and desarted 
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emigrants and cast-ashore sailors and forlorn widders and 
ravin' lunatics, on this yer ranch. I put it to you, mister," 
he said abruptly, turning to Lance for the first time, but as 
if he had already taken an active part in the conversation, — 
^ I put it as a gentleman yourself, and a fair-minded sportin' 
man, if this is the square thing ? " 

Before Lance could reply. Flip had already b^im. 
** That 's just it ! I^ ye reckon, being a sportin' man and 
a A 1 feller, he 's goin' to waltz down inter that hotel, 
rigged out ez he is ? D* ye reckon he 's goin' to let his 
partners get the laugh onter him ? ly ye reckon he 's 
goin' to show his head outer this yer ranch till he can do it 
square ? Not much ! Go 'long. Dad, you 're talking 
silly ! " 

The old man weakened. He feebly trailed his axe be- 
tween his legs to a stump and sat down, wiping his fore- 
head with his sleeve, and imparting to it the appearance 
of a 8late with a difficult sum partly rubbed out He 
looked despairingly at Lance. " In course," he said, with 
a deep sigh, " you naturally ain't got any money. In 
course you left your pocketbook, containing fifty dollars, 
under a stone, and can't find it. In course," he continued, 
as he observed Lance put his hand to his pocket, " you 've 
only got a blank check on Wells, Fargo & Co. for a hundred 
dollars, and you 'd like me to give you the difference ? " 

Amused as Lance evidently was at this, his absolute 
admiration for Flip absorbed everything else. With his 
eyes fixed \\\x)n the girl, he briefly assured the old man 
that he would pay for everything he wanted. He did this 
with a manner quite difi'erent from the careless, easy attitude 
he had assumed toward Flip ; at least the quick-witted girl 
noticed it, and wondered if he was angry. It was quite 
true that ever since his eye had fallen upon another of his 
own sex, its glance had been less frank and careless. Cer- 
tain traits of possible impatience, which might develop into 
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manslaying, were coming to the fore. Yet a word or a 
gesture of Flip's was sufficient to change that manner ; and 
when, with the fretful assistance of her father, she had pre- 
pared a somewhat sketchy and primitive repast, he ques- 
tioned the old man ahout diamond-making. The eye of 
dad kindled. 

"I want ter know how ye knew I was making dia- 
monds," he asked, with a certain bashful pettishness not 
unlike his daughter's. 

" Heard it in 'Frisco," replied Lance, with glib men- 
dacity, glancing at the girl. 

" I reckon they 're gettin' sort of skeert down there — 
them jewelers," chuckled dad; "yet it's in nater that 
their figgers will have to come down. It 's only a ques- 
tion of the price of charcoal. I suppose they did n't tell 
you how I made the discovery ? " 

Lance would have stopped the old man's narrative by 
saying that he knew the : story, but he wished to see how 
fat Flip lent herself to her father's delusion. 

" Ye see, one night about two years ago I had a pit o' 
charcoal burning out there, and tho' it had been a-smoulder- 
ing and a-smoking and a-blazing for nigh on to a month, some- 
how it did n't charcoal worth a cent. And yet, dog my 
skin, but the heat o' that er pit was suthin' hidyus and 
frightful ; ye could n't stand within a hundred yards of it, 
and they could feel it on the stage road three miles over 
yon, t' other side the mountain. There was nights when 
me and Flip had to take our blankets up the ravine and 
camp out all night, and the back of this yer hut shriveled 
up like that bacon. It was about as nigh on to hell as any 
sample ye kin get here. Now, mebbe you think I built 
that air fire ? Mebbe you '11 allow the heat was just the 
nat'ral burning of that pit ? " 

"Certainly," said Lance, trying to see Flip's eyes, 
which were resolutely averted. 
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" Thet 's whar you 'd be lyin' ! That yar heat kem oot 
of the bowels of the yearth, — kem up like out of a chim- 
bley or a blast, and kep' up that yar fire. And when she 
cools down a month after, and 1 got to strip her, there wis 
a hole in the yearth, and a spring o' bilin', scaldin' water 
pourin' out of it ez big as your waist. And right in the 
middle of it was this yer." He rose with the instinct of a 
skillful raconteur, and whisked from under his bunk a 
chamois leather bag, which he emptied on the taUe before 
them. 

It contained a small fragment of native rock ctystal, 
half-fused upon a petrified bit of pine. It was so glaringly 
truthful, so really what it purported to be, that the mo«t 
unscientific woodman or pioneer would have iindeistood it 
at a glance. Lance raised his mirthful eyes to Flip. 

" It was cooled suddint, — stunted by the water,** said 
the girl eagerly. She stopped, and as abruptly tamed 
away her eyes and her reddened face. 

"That's it, — that's just it,'* continued the old man. 
" Thar 's Flip, thar, knows it ; she ain't no fool ! " Lance 
did not speak, but turned a hard, unsympathizing look 
upon the old man, and rose almost roughly. The old man 
clutched his coat. "That's it, ye see. The carbon's 
just turning to di'mens. And stunted. And why ? 'Cos 
the heat was n't kep' up long enough. Mebbe yer think 
I stopped thar ? That ain't me. Thar 's a pit out yar in 
the woods ez hez been burning six months ; it hain't, in 
course, got the advantages o' the old one, for it 's natural 
heat. But I 'm keeping that heat up. I 've got a hole 
where I kin watch it every four hours. When the time 
comes, I 'm thar ! Don't you see ? That 's me ! that 's 
David Fairley, — that 's the old man, — you bet ! " 

" That 's so," said Lance curtly. " And now, Mr. 
Fairley, if you '11 hand me over a coat or jacket till I can 
get past these fogs on the Monterey road, I won't keep you 
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from your diamond pit." He threw down a handful of 
silver on the table. 

" Ther 's a deerskin jacket yer," said the old man, " that 
one o' them vaqueros left for the price of a bottle of whis- 
key." 

"I reckon it wouldn't suit the stranger," said Flip, 
dubiously producing a much-worn, slashed, and braided 
Taquero's jacket. But it did suit Lance, who found it 
warm, and also had suddenly found a certain satisfaction in 
opposing Flip. When he had put it on, and nodded coldly 
to the old man, and carelessly to Flip, he walked to the door. 

" If you 're going to take the Monterey road, I can show 
you a short cut to it," said Flip, with a certain kind of shy 
civility. 

The paternal Fairley groaned. "That's it; let the 
chickens and the ranch go to thunder, as long as there 's 
a stranger to trapse round with ; go on ! " 

Lance would have made some savage reply, but Flip 
interrupted. " You know yourself, dad, it 's a blind trail, 
and as that 'ere constable that kem out here hunting 
French Pete, could n't find it, and had to go round by the 
canon, like ez not the stranger would lose his way, and 
have to come back ! " This dangerous prospect silenced 
the old man, and Flip and Lance stepped into the road 
together. They walked on for some moments without 
speaking. Suddenly Lance turned upon his companion. 

"You didn't swallow all that rot about the diamond, 
did you ? " he asked crossly. 

Flip ran a little ahead, as if to avoid a reply. 

"You don't mean to say that's the sort of hog wash 
the old man serves out to you regularly ? " continued 
Lance, becoming more slangy in his ill temper. 

" I don't know that it 's any consam o' yours what I 
think," replied Flip, hopping from boulder to boulder, as 
they crossed the bed of a dry watercourse. 
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"And I suppose you've piloted round and diy-nussed 
every tramp and dead-beat you've met since you came 
here/' continued Lance, with unmistakable ill humor. 
" How many have you helped over this road ? " 

" It 's a year since there was a Chinaman chased by 
some Irishmen from the crossing into the brush about 
yer, and he was too afeered to come out, and nigh most 
starved to death in thar. I had to drag him out and 
start him on the mountain, for you could n't get him back 
to the road. He was the last one but you." 

' " Do you reckon it 's the right thing for a girl like you 
to run about with trash of this kind, and mix herself up 
with all sorts of roughs and bad company ? " said Lance. 

Flip stopped short. " Look ! if you 're goin' to talk 
like dad, I '11 go back." 

The ridiculousness of such a resemblance struck him 
more keenly than a consciousness of his own ingratitude. 
He hastened to assure Flip that he was joking. When he 
had made his peace they fell into talk again. Lance becom- 
ing unselfish enough to inquire into one or two facts con- 
cerning her life which did not immediately affect him. 
Her mother had died on the plains when she was a baby, 
and her brother had run away from home at twelve. She 
fully expected to see him again, and thought he might 
some time stray into their canon. " That is why, then, you 
take so much stock in tramps," said Lance. " You expect 
to recognize h im ? " 

"Well," replied Flip gravely "there is suthing in that, 
and there 's suthing in th is : some o' these chaps might 
run across brother and do him a good turn for the sake of 
me." 

" Like me, for instance ? " suggested Lance. 

" Like you. You 'd do him a good turn, would n't 
you ? " 

" You bet ! " said Lance, with a sudden emotion thai 
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quite startled him ; " only don't you go to throwing your- 
self round promiscuously." He was half conscious of an 
irritating sense of jealousy^ as he asked if any of her 
prot^t^s had ever returned. 

"No," said Flip, "no one ever did. It shows," she 
added with sublime simplicity, " I had done 'em good, 
and they could get on alone. Don't it ? " 

"It does," responded Lance grimly. "Have you any 
other friends that come ? " 

" Only the Postmaster at the Crossing." 

" The Postmaster ? " 

" Yes ; he 's reckonin' to marry me next year, if I 'm 
big enough." 

" And what do you reckon ? " asked Lance earnestly. 

Flip began a series of distortions with her shoulders, 
ran on ahead, picked up a few pebbles and threw them 
into the wood, glanced back at Lance with swimming 
mottled eyes, that seemed a piquant incarnation of every- 
thing suggestive and tantalizing, and said : — 

" That 's telling." 

They had by this time reached the spot where they 
were to separate. " Look," said Flip, pointing to a faint 
deflection of their path, which seemed, however, to lose 
itself in the underbrush a dozen yards away ; " ther 's 
your trail. It gets plainer and broawier the further you 
get on, but you must use your eyes here, and get to know 
it well afore you get into the fog. Good-by." 

"Grood-by." Lance took her hand and drew her beside 
him. She was still redolent of the spices of the thicket, 
and to the young man's excited fancy seemed at that 
moment to personify the perfume and intoxication of her 
native woods. Half laughingly, half earnestly, he tried to 
kiss her; she struggled for some time strongly, but at the 
last moment yielded, with a slight return and the exchange 
of a subtle fire that thrilled him, and left him standing con- 
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fused and astounded as she ran away. He watched ber 
lithe, nymph-like figure disappear in the checkered shadows 
of the wood, and then he turned hriskly down the half-hid- 
den trail. His eyesight was keen, he made good progress, 
and was soon well on his way toward the distant ridge. 

But Flip's return had not been as rapid. When she 
reached the wood she crept to its beetling verge, and look- 
ing across the canon watched Lance's figure as it vanished 
and reappeared in the shadows and sinuosities of the ascent 
When he reached the ridge the outlying fog crept across 
the summit, caught him in its embrace, and wrapped him 
from her gaze. Flip sighed, raised herself, pat her alter- 
nate foot on a stump, and took a long pull at her too-brief 
stockings. When she had pulled down her skirt and en- 
deavored once more to renew the intimacy that had existed 
in previous years between the edge of her petticoat and the 
top of her stockings^ she sighed again, and went home. 




CHAPTER m 

Fob six months the sea fogs monotonously came and 
went along the Monterey coast ; for six months they be- 
leaguered the Coast Range with afternoon sorties of white 
hosts that regularly swept over the mountain crest, and 
were as regularly beaten back again by the leveled lances 
of the morning sun. For six months that white veil which 
had once hidden Lance Harriott in its folds returned 
without him. For that amiable outlaw no longer needed 
disguise or hiding-place. The swift wave of pursuit that 
had dashed him on the summit had fallen back, and the 
next day was broken and scattered. Before the week had 
passed, a regular judicial inquiry relieved his crime of 
premeditation, and showed it to be a rude duel of two 
armed and equally desperate men. From a secure vantage 
in a seacoast town Lance challenged a trial by his peers, 
and, as an already prejudged man escaping from his exe- 
cutioners, obtained a change of venue. Regular justice, 
seated by the calm Pacific, found the action of an interior, 
irregular jury rash and hasty. Lance was liberated on bail. 

The Postmaster at Fisher's Crossing had just received 
the weekly mail and express from San Francisco, and was 
engaged in examining it. It consisted of five letters and 
two parcels. Of these, three of the letters and the two 
parcels were directed to Flip. It was not the first time 
during the last six months that this extraordinary event 
had occurred, and the curiosity of the Crossing was duly 
excited. As Flip had never called personally for the 
letters or parcels, but had sent one of her wild, irregular 
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scouts or henchmen to hring them, and as she was seldom 
seen at the Crossing or on the stage road, that curiosity 
was never satisfied. The disappointment to the Post- 
master — a man past the middle age — partook of a senti- 
mental nature. He looked at the letters and parcels ; he 
looked at his watch ; it was yet early, he could return hy 
noon. He again examined the addresses; they were in 
the same handwriting as the previous letters. His mind 
was made up, he would deliver them himself. The poetic, 
soulful side of his mission was delicately indicated by t 
pale blue necktie, a clean shirt, and a small package of 
gingernuts, of which Flip was extravagantly fond. 

The common road to Fairley's Kanch was by the stage 
turnpike to a point below the Gin and Ginger Woods, 
where the prudent horseman usually left his beast and 
followed the intersecting trail afoot. It was here that 
the Postmaster suddenly observed on the edge of the 
wood the figure of an elegantly dressed woman ; she was 
walking slowly, and apparently at her ease ; one hand 
held her skirts lightly gathered between her gloved fin- 
gers, the other slowly swung a riding-whip. Was it a 
picnic of some people from Monterey or Santa Cruz ? The 
spectacle was novel enough to justify his coming nearer. 
Suddenly she withdrew into the wood ; he lost sight of 
her ; she was gone. He remembered, however, that Flip 
was still to be seen, and as the steep trail was beginning 
to tax all his energies, he was fain to hurry forward. The 
sun was nearly vertical when he turned into the canon, 
and saw the bark roof of the cabin beyond. At almost 
the same moment Flip appeared. Hushed and panting, in 
the road before him. 

" You 've got something for me," she said, pointing to 
the parcel and letter. Completely taken by surprise, the 
Postmaster mechanically yielded them up, and as instantly 
regretted it. " They 're paid for," continued Flip, observ- 
ing his hesitation. 
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** That 's so/' stammered the official of the Crossing, 
seeing his last chance of knowing the contents of the 
parcel vanish ; " but I thought ez it 's a valooable package, 
maybe ye might want to examine it to see that it was all 
right afore ye receipted for it." 

" I '11 risk it," said Flip coolly, " and if it ain't right 
I '11 let ye know." 

As the girl seemed inclined to retire with her property, 
the Postmaster was driven to other conversation. *• We 
ain't had the pleasure of seeing you down at the Crossing 
for a month o' Sundays," he began, with airy yet pro- 
nounced gallantry. " Some folks let on you was keepin' 
company with some feller like Bijah Brown, and you were 
getting a little too set up for the Crossing." The individ- 
ual here mentioned being the county butcher, and supposed 
to exhibit his hopeless affection for Flip by making a long 
and useless divergence from his weekly route to enter the 
canon for " orders," Flip did not deem it necessary to 
reply. " Then I allowed how ez you might have com- 
pany," he continued ; " I reckon there 's some city folks 
up at the summit. I saw a mighty smart, fash'n'ble gal 
cavorting round. Hed no end o' style and fancy fixin's. 
That 's my kind, I tell you. I just weaken on that sort 
o' gal," he continued, in the firm belief that he had awak- 
ened Flip's jealousy, as he glanced at her well-worn home- 
spun frock, and found her eyes suddenly fixed on his own. 

" Strange I ain't got to see her yet," she replied coolly, 
shouldering her parcel, and quite ignoring any sense of 
obligation to him for his extra-official act. 

" But you might get to see her at the edge of the Gin 
and Ginger Woods," he persisted feebly, in a last effort 
to detain her ; " if you '11 take a pasear there with me." 
Flip's only response was to walk on toward the cabin, 
whence, with a vague complimentary suggestion of " drop- 
in' in to pass the time o' day " with her father, the Post- 
master meekly followed. 
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The paternal Falrley, once convinced that his daughtei's 
new companion required no pecuniary or material assist- 
ance from his hands, relaxed to the extent of entering 
into a querulous confidence with him, during which Flip 
took the opportunity of slipping away. As Fairley had 
that infelicitous tendency of most weak natures, to uncon- 
sciously exaggerate unimportant details in their talk, the 
Postmaster presently hecame convinced that the butcher 
was a constant and assiduous suitor of Flip's. The absur- 
dity of his sending parcels and letters by post when he 
might bring them himself did not strike the officiaL On 
the contrary, he believed it to be a master-stroke of cunning. 
Fired by jealousy and Flip's indifference, he ^'deemed it 
his duty " — using that facile form of cowardly offend ve- 
ness — to betray Flip. 

Of which she was happily oblivious. Once away from 
the cabin, she plunged into the woods, with the parcel 
swung behind her like a knapsack. Leaving the trail, 
she presently struck off in a straight line through cover 
and underbrush with the unerring instinct of an animal, 
climbing hand over hand the steepest ascent, or fluttering 
like a bird from branch to branch down the deepest decliv- 
ity. She soon reached that part of the trail where the 
susceptible Postmaster had seen the fascinating unknown. 
Assuring herself she was not followed, she crept through 
the thicket until she reached a little waterfall and basin 
that had served tlie fugitive Lance for a bath. The spot 
bore signs of later and more frequent occupancy, and when 
Flip ciirefully removed some bark and brushwood from a 
cavity in tlie rock and drew forth various folded garments, 
it was evident she used it as a sylvan dressing-room. Here 
she opened the parcel ; it contained a small and delicate 
sliawl of yellow China crape. Flip instantly threw it over 
her shoulders and stepped hurriedly towanl the edge of the 
wood. Then she began to pass backward and forward 
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before the trunk of a tree. At first nothing was visible 
on the tree, but a closer inspection showed a large pane of 
ordinary window glass stuck in the fork of the branches. 
It was placed at such a cunning angle against the darkness 
of the forest opening that it made a soft and mysterious 
mirror, not unlike a Claude Lorraine glass, wherein not 
only the passing figure of the young girl was seen, but the 
dazzling green and gold of the hillside, and the far-off sil- 
houetted crests of the Coast Kange. 

But this was evidently only a prelude to a severer re- 
hearsal When she returned to the waterfall she un- 
earthed from her stores a large piece of yellow soap and 
some yards of rough cotton "sheeting." These she de- 
posited beside the basin and again crept to the edge of 
the wood to assure herself that she was alone. Satisfied 
that no intruding foot had invaded that virgin bower, she 
returned to her bath and began to undress. A slight wind 
followed her, and seemed to whisper to the circumjacent 
trees. It appeared to waken her sister naiads and nymphs, 
who, joining their leafy fingers, softly drew around her a 
gently moving band of trembling lights and shadows, of 
flecked sprays and inextricably mingled branches, and 
involved her in a chaste sylvan obscurity, veiled alike from 
pursuing god or stumbling shepherd. Within these hal- 
lowed precincts was the musical ripple of laughter and fall- 
ing water, and at times the glimpse of a lithe brier-caught 
limb, or a ray of sunlight trembling over bright flanks, or 
the white austere outline of a childish bosom. 

When she drew again the leafy curtain, and once more 
stepped out of the wood, she was completely transformed. 
It was the figure that had appeared to the Postmaster ; the 
slight, erect, graceful form of a young woman modishly 
attired. It was Flip, but Flip made taller by the length- 
ened skirt and clinging habiliments of fashion. Flip 
freckled, but, through the cunning of a relief of yellow 
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color in her gown, her piquant brown-shot face and eyes 
brightened and intensified until she seemed like a spicy 
odor made visible. I cannot affirm that the judgment of 
Flip's mysterious modiste was infallible, or that the taste of 
Mr. Lance Harriott, her patron, was fastidious; enough 
that it was picturesque, and perhaps not more glaring and 
extravagant than the color in which Spring herself had once 
clothed the sere hillside where Flip was now seated. The 
phantom mirror in the tree fork caught and held her with 
the sky, the green leaves, the simlight, and all the gracious- 
ness of her surroundings, and the wind gently tossed her 
hair and the gay ribbons of her gypsy hat. Suddenly she 
started. Some remote sound in the trail below, inaudible 
to any ear less fine than hers, arrested her breathing. She 
rose swiftly and darted into cover. 

Ten minutes passed. The sun was declining ; the white 
fog was beginning to creep over the Coast Range. From 
the edge of the wood Cinderella appeared, disenchanted, and 
in her homespun garments. The clock had struck — the 
spell was past. As she disappeared down the trail even 
the magic mirror, moved by the wind, slipped from the 
tree top to the ground, and became a piece of common 
glass. 




CHAPTER IV 

The eyents of the day had produced a remarkable im- 
pression on the facial aspect of the charcoal-burning Fairley. 
Extraordinary processes of thought, indicated by repeated 
rubbing of his forehead, had produced a high light in the 
middle and a corresponding deepening of shadow at the 
sides, until it bore the appearance of a perfect sphere. It 
was this forehead that confronted Flip reproachfully as 
became a deceived comrade, menacingly as became an out- 
raged parent in the presence of a third party and — a Post- 
master. 

" Fine doin's this, yer receivin' clandecent bundles and 
letters, eh ? " he began. Flip sent one swift, withering 
look of contempt at the Postmaster, who at once becoming 
invertebrate and groveling, mumbled that he must ''get 
on " to the Crossing, and rose to go. But the old man, 
who had counted on his presence for moral support, and 
was clearly beginning to hate him for precipitating this 
scene with his daughter whom he feared, violently protested. 

" Sit down, can't ye ? Don't you see you 're a wit- 
ness ? " he screamed hysterically. 

It was a fatal suggestion. "Witness," repeated Flip 
scornfully. 

" Yes, a witness ! He gave ye letters and bundles." 

" Were n't they directed to me ? " asked Flip. 

" Yes," said the Postmaster hesitatingly ; " in course, 
yes." 

" Do you lay claim to them ? " she said, turning to her 
father. 
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" No," responded the old man. 

" Do you ? " sharply, to the Postmaster. 

" No/' he replied. 

" Then," said Flip coolly, " if you 're not claimin' 'cm 
for yourself, and you hear father say they ain't his^ I reckon 
the less you have to say ahout 'em the better." 

^^ Thar 's suthin' in that," said the old man, shamelessly 
abandoning the Postmaster. 

" Then why don't she say who sent 'em, and what Uiey 
are like," said the Postmaster, " if there 's nothing in it ? " 

" Yes," echoed dad. "Flip, why don't you ? " 

Without answering the direct question, Flip turned upon 
her father. 

" Maybe you forget how you used to row and tear round 
here because tramps and such like came to the ranch for 
suthin', and I gave it to 'em ? Maybe you '11 quit tearin' 
round and letting yourself be made a fool of now by that 
man, just because one of those tramps gets up and sends us 
some presents back in turn ? " 

*^ 'T was n't me, Flip," said the old man deprecatingly, 
but glaring at the astonished Postmaster. " 'T was n't mj 
doin'. I alius said if you cast your bread on the waters 
it would come back to you by return mail. The fact is, 
the Gov'ment is getting too high-handed ! Some o' the^e 
bloated officials had better climb down before next leek- 
shen." 

" ^laybe," continued Flip to her father, without looking 
at her discomfited visitor, " ye 'd better find out whether 
one of those officials comes up to this yer ranch to steal 
away a gal about my own size, or to get points about 
diamond-making. I reckon he don't travel round to find 
out who writes all the letters that go through the Post- 
Office." 

The Postmaster had seemingly miscalculated the old 
man 's infirm temper, and the daughter's skillful use of it 
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He was unprepared for Flip's boldness and audacity, and 
when he saw that both barrels of the accusation had taken 
effect on the charcoal-burner, who was rising with epileptic 
rage, he fairly turned and fled. The old man would have 
followed him with objurgation beyond the door, but for the 
restraining hand of Flip. 

Baffled and beaten, nevertheless Fate was not wholly 
unkind to the retreating suitor. Near the Gin and Gin- 
ger Woods he picked up a letter which had fallen from 
Flip's packet. He recognized the writing, and did not 
scruple to read it. It was not a love epistle, — at least, 
not such a one as he would have written, — it did not give 
the address nor the name of the correspondent ; but he 
read the following with greedy eyes : — 

" Perhaps it 's just as well that you don't rig yourself out 
for the benefit of those dead-beats at the Crossing, or any 
tramp that might hang round the ranch. Keep all your 
style for me when I come. I can't tell you when, it's 
mighty uncertain before the rainy season. But I 'm coming 
soon. Don't go back on your promise about lettin' up on 
the tramps, and being a little more high-toned. And don't 
you give 'em so much. It 's true I sent you hats twice. 
1 clean forgot all about the first; but / wouldn't have 
given a ten-dollar hat to a nigger woman who had a sick 
baby because I had an extra hat. I 'd have let that baby 
slide. I forgot to ask whether the skirt is worn separately ; 
I must see that dressmaker sharp about it; but I think 
you '11 want something on besides a jacket and skirt ; at 
least, it looks like it up here. I don't think you could 
manage a piano down there without the old man knowing 
it, and raisin' the devil generally. I promised you I 'd let 
up on him. Mind you keep all your promises to me. I 'm 
glad you 're gettin' on with the six-shooter ; tin cans are 
good at fifteen yards, but try it on suthin' that moves ! I 
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forgot to say that I am on the track of your big brother. 
It 's a three years' old track, and he was in Arizona. The 
friend who told me did n't expatiate much on what he did 
there, hut I reckon they had a high old time. If he 's 
above the earth I '11 find him, you bet. The yerba buena 
and the southern wood came all right, — they smelt like 
you. Say, Flip, do you remember the last — the very last 
— thing that happened when you said * good-by ' on the 
trail ? Don't let me ever find out that you 've let anybody 
else kiss " — 

But here the virtuous indignation of the Postmaster 
found vent in an oath. He threw the letter away. He 
retained of it only two facts, — Flip had a brother who 
was missing ; she had a lover present in the flesh. 

How much of the substance of this and previoos let- 
ters Flip had confided to her father I cannot say. If she 
suppressed anything it was probably that which affected 
Lance's secret alone, and it was doubtful bow much of 
that she herself knew. In her own affairs she was frank 
without being communicative, and never lost her shy ob- 
stinacy even with her father. Governing the old man as 
completely as she did, she appeared most embarrassed 
when she was most dominant : she had her own wav with- 
out lifting her voice or her eyes ; she seemed oppressed 
by man raise honte when she was most triumphant; she 
would end a discussion with a shy murmur addressed to 
herself, or a single gesture of self-consciousness. 

The disclosure of her strange relations with an un- 
known man, and the exchange of presents and confidences, 
seemed to suddenly awake Fairley to a vague, uneasy sense 
of some unfulfilled duties as a parent. The first effect of 
this on his weak nature was a peevish antagonism to the 
cause of it. He had long, fretful monologues on the vanity 
of diamond-making, if accompanied with " pestering " by 
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*' interlopers ; " on the wickedness of concealment and 
conspiracy, and their effects on charcoal-burning ; on the 
nurturing of spies and " adders ^' in the family circle, and 
on the seditiousness of dark and mysterious councils in 
which a gray-haired father was left out. It was true that 
a word or look from Flip generally brought these mono- 
logues to an inglorious and abrupt termination, but they 
were none the less lugubrious as long as they lasted. In 
time they were succeeded by an affectation of contrite 
apology and self-depreciation. " Don't go out o' the way 
to ask the old man," he would say, referring to the quantity 
of bacon to be ordered ; " it 's natural a young gal should 
have her own advisers." The state of the flour-barrel 
would also produce a like self-abasement. " Unless ye 're 
already in correspondence about more flour, ye might take 
the opinion o' the first tramp ye meet ez to whether Santa 
Cruz Mills is a good brand, but don't ask the old man." 
If Flip was in conversation with the butcher, Fairley would 
obtrusively retire with the hope " he was n't intrudin' on 
their secrets." 

These phases of her father's weakness were not fre- 
quent enough to excite her alarm, but she could not help 
noticing they were accompanied with a seriousness unusual 
to him. He began to be tremulously watchful of her, re- 
turning often from work at an earlier hour, and lingering by 
the cabin in the morning. He brought absurd and useless 
presents for her, and presented them with a nervous anxiety, 
poorly concealed by an assumption of careless, paternal 
generosity. " Suthin' I picked up at the Crossin' for ye 
to-day," he would say airily, and retire to watch the effect 
of a pair of shoes two sizes too large, or a fur cap in Septem- 
ber. He would have hired a cheap parlor organ for her, 
but for the apparently unexpected revelation that she 
couldn't play. He had received the news of a clue to his 
long-lost son without emotion, but lately he seemed to look 
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upon it as a forgone conclusion, and one th&t necessvOy 
solved the question of companionship for Flip. " In course, 
when you 've got your own flesh and blood with ye, ye can't 
go foolin' around with strangers." These autumnal blos- 
soms of affection, I fear, came too late for any effect upon 
Flip, precociously matured by her father's indifference aiMl 
selfishness. But she was good-humored, and, seeing him 
seriously concerned, gave him more of her time, even Ti»- 
ited him in the sacred seclusion of the ^* diamcmd pit,*' and 
listened with far-off eyes to his fitful indictment of all things 
outside his grimy laboratory. Much of this patient indiffer- 
ence came with a capricious change in her own habits ; she 
no longer indulged in the rehearsal of dress, she packed 
away her most treasured garments, and her leafy boudoir 
knew her no more. She sometimes walked on the hillside, 
and often followed the trail she had taken with Lance when 
she led him to the ranch. She once or twice extended her 
walk to the spot where she had parted from him, and as 
often came shyly away, her eyes downcast and her -face 
warm with color. Perhaps because these experiences and 
some mysterious instinct of maturing womanhood had left 
a story in her eyes, which her two adorers, the Postmaster 
and the butcher, read with passion, she became famous with- 
out knowing it. Extravagant stories of her fascinations 
brought strangers into the valley. The effect upon her 
father may be imagined. Lance could not have desired a 
more effective guardian than he proved to be in this emer- 
gency. Those who had been told of this hidden pearl were 
surprised to find it so jealously protected. 




CHAPTER V 

The long, parched summer had drawn to its dusty close. 
Much of it was already blown abroad and dissipated on 
trail and turnpike, or crackled in harsh, unelastic fibres on 
hillside and meadow. Some of it had disappeared in the 
palpable smoke by day and fiery crests by night of burning 
forests. The besieging fogs on the Coast Kange daily 
thinned their hosts, and at last vanished. The wind 
changed from northwest to southwest. The salt breath of 
the sea was on the summit. And then one day the staring, 
unchanged sky was faintly touched with remote mysterious 
clouds, and grew tremulous in expression. The next morn- 
ing dawned upon a newer face in the heavens, on changed 
woods, on altered outlines, on vanished crests, on forgotten 
distances. It was raining ! 

Four weeks of this change, with broken spaces of sun- 
light and' intense blue aerial islands, and then a storm set 
in. All day the summit pines and redwoods rocked in the 
blast. At times the onset of the rain seemed to be held 
back by the fury of the gale, or was visibly seen in sharp 
waves on the hillside. Unknown and concealed water- 
courses suddenly overflowed the trails, pools became lakes 
and brooks rivers. Hidden from the storm, the sylvan 
silence of sheltered valleys was broken by the impetuous 
rush of waters ; even the tiny streamlet that traversed Flip^s 
retreat in the Gin and Ginger Woods became a cascade. 

The storm drove Fairley from his couch early. The 
falling of a large tree across the trail, and the sudden over- 
flow of a small stream beside it, hastened his steps. But 
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he was doomed to encounter what was to him a more dis- 
agreeable object — a human figure. By the bedraggled 
drapery that flapped and fluttered in the wind, by the long, 
unkempt hair that hid the face and eyes, and by the gro- 
tesquely misplaced bonnet, the old man recognized one of 
his old trespassers — an Indian squaw. 

"Clear out 'er that! Come, make tracks, will ye?" 
the old man screamed; but here the wind stopped his 
voice, and drove him against a hazel-bush. 

" Me heap sick," answered the squaw, shivering through 
her muddy shawl. 

" I '11 make ye a heap sicker if ye don't vamose the 
ranch," continued Fairley, advancing. 

" Me wantee Wangee girl. Wangee girl give me heap 
grub," said the squaw, without moving. 

"You bet your life," groaned the old man to himself. 
Nevertheless an idea struck him. " Ye ain't brought no 
presents, hev ye ? " he asked cautiously. " Ye ain't got 
no pooty things for poor Wangee girl ? " he continued in- 
sinuatingly. 

" Me got heap cache nuts and berries," said the squaw. 

" Oh, in course ! in course ! That 's just it," screamed 
Fairley ; " you 've got 'em cached only two miles from yer. 
and you ^11 go and get 'em for a half-dollar, cash down/' 

" Me bring Wangee girl to cache," replied the Indian, 
pointing to the wood. " Honest Injin." 

Another bright idea struck Mr. Fairley ; but it required 
some elaboration. Hurrying the squaw with him through 
the pelting rain, he reached the shelter of the corral. 
Vainly the shivering aborigine drew her tightly bandaged 
papoose closer to her square, flat breast, and looked long- 
ingly toward the cabin ; the old man backed her against 
the palisade. Here he cautiously imparted his dark inten- 
tions to employ her to keep watch and ward over the ranch, 
and especially over its young mistress — " clear out aU 
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the tramps 'ceptin' yourself, and I '11 keep ye in grub 
and rum." Many and deliberate repetitions of this offer 
in various forms at last seemed to affect the squaw ; 
she nodded violently, and echoed the last word "rum." 
" Now," she added. The old man hesitated ; she was in 
possession of his secret ; he groaned, and, promising an 
immediate installment of liquor, led her to the cabin. 

The door was so securely fastened against the impact of 
the storm that some moments elapsed before the bar was 
drawn, and the old man had become impatient and profane. 
When it was partly opened by Flip he hastily slipped in, 
dragging the squaw after him, and cast one single suspi- 
cious glance around the rude apartment which served as a 
sitting-room. Flip had apparently been writing. A small 
inkstand was still on the board table, but her paper had 
evidently been concealed before she allowed them to enter. 
The squaw instantly squatted before the adobe hearth, 
warmed her bundled baby, and left the ceremony of intro- 
duction to her companion. Flip regarded the two with 
calm preoccupation and indifference. The only thing that 
touched her interest was the old squaw's draggled skirt and 
limp neckerchief. They were Flip's own, long since aban- 
doned and cast off in the Gin and Ginger Woods. " Secrets 
again," whined Fairley, still eyeing Flip furtively. " Se- 
crets again, in course — in course — jiss so. Secrets that 
must be kep' from the ole man. Dark doin's by one's 
own flesh and blood. Go on ! go on ! Don't mind me." 
Flip did not reply. She had even lost the interest in her 
old dress. Perhaps it had only touched some note in uni- 
son with her reverie. 

" Can't ye get the poor critter some whiskey ? " he 
queried fretfully. ** Ye used to be peart enuff before." 
As Flip turned to the comer to lift the demijohn, Fairley 
took occasion to kick the squaw with his foot, and indicate 
by extravagant pantomime that the bargain was not to be 
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alladed to before the girL Flip poured out some whisker 
in a tin cup, and, approaching the squaw, handed it to hex. 
*'It's like ez not," continued Fairley to his daughter, bat 
looking at the squaw, *^ that she '11 be huntin' the woods off 
and on, and kinder looking after the last pit near the madro- 
nos ; ye '11 give her grub and licker ez she likes. Well, 
d' ye hear. Flip ? Are ye moonin' agin with yer secrets ? 
What 's gone with ye ? " 

If the child were dreaming, it was a delicious dream. 
Her magnetic eyes were suffused by a strange light, as 
though the eye itself had blushed ; her full pulse showed 
itself more in the rounding outline of her cheek than in 
any deepening of color ; indeed, if there was any height- 
ening of tint, it was in her freckles, which fairly glistened 
like tiny spangles. Her eyes were downcast, her shoul- 
der slightly bent, but her voice was low and clear and 
thoughtful as ever. 

" One o' the big pines above the Madrono pit has blown 
over into the run," she said. " It 's choked up the water, 
and it 's risin' fast. Like ez not it 's pourin' over into the 
pit by this time." 

The old man rose with a fretful cry. " And why in 
blazes did n't you say so first ? " he screamed, catching up 
his axe and rushing to the door. 

*^ Ye did n't give me a chance," said Flip, raising her 
eyes for the first time. With an impatient imprecation, 
Fairley darted by her and rushed into the wood. In an 
instant she had shut the door and bolted it. In the same 
instant the squaw arose, dashed the long hair not only 
from her eyes but from her head, tore away her shawl and 
blanket, and revealed the square shoulders of Lance Har- 
riott ! Flip remained leaning against the door ; but the 
young man in rising dropped the bandaged papoose, which 
rolled from his lap into the fire. Flip, with a cry, sprang 
toward it ; but Lance caught her by the waist with one 
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ann, as with the other he dragged the bundle from the 
flames. 

"Don't be alarmed," he said gayly, " it 's only " — 

" What ? " said Flip, trying to disengage herself. 

" My coat and trousers." 

Flip laughed, which encouraged Lance to another attempt 
to kiss her. She evaded it by diving her head into his 
waistcoat, and saying, " There 's father." 

"But he 's gone to clear away that tree," suggested 
Lance. 

One of Flip's significant silences followed. 

" Oh, I see," he laughed. " That was a plan to get him 
away ! Ah ! " She had released herself. 

" Why did you come like that ? " she said, pointing to 
his wig and blanket. 

" To see if you 'd know me," he responded. 

"No," said Flip, dropping her eyes. "It's to keep 
other people from knowing you. You 're hidin' agin." 

" I am," returned Lance ; " but," he interrupted, " it 's 
only the same old thing." 

" But you wrote from Monterey that it was all over," 
she persisted. 

" So it would have been," he said gloomily, " but for 
some dog down here who is hunting up an old scent. I'll 
spot him yet, and " — He stopped suddenly, with such 
utter abstraction of hatred in his fixed and glittering eyes 
that she almost feared him. She laid her hand quite un- 
consciously on his arm. He grasped it ; his face changed. 

" I could n't wait any longer to see you, Flip, so I came 
here anyway," he went on. " I thought to hang round and 
get a chance to speak to you first, when I fell afoul of the 
old man. He did n't know me, and tumbled right in my 
little game. Why, do you believe he wants to hire me for 
my grub and liquor, to act as a sort of sentry over you and 
the ranch ? " And here he related with great gusto the 
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mivesBorst cc iiif inaa r iiem . ^ I reekon as he 's that eqs- 
THianxia.* lit rnfTir.':Tin«cL "^ I 'd "better pl»y it out now as I've 
Bi^niL. mirr h 'i juiAny hard I can'^ see jou here before tbe 
inf jz. yrac JHnrx hic^bit. YUp^ bot must dodge in and out 
cf iitE wh: imusrurosL in these jer dads of youis that I 
jHSi^L in iL ^litf^ olc jjHace in the Gsn and Ginger Woods.'' 

* TiiflT ynn omit iisre joflt Xo see me ? " asked Flip. 

^ Jnr cml^ ina: ? ^ 

Jin drmiTiRC iier vve^. Linoe bad got his other arm 
flrnimL iter maSL bni ber lesssting little hand was still 

* ^.HtflT./* sht ssic fit btftf witbcot looking up, hut ap- 
ivcTeiii^T -aircTTic ic- tbe introding arm. ^* when dad comes 
I *1 i?tG iim. XL send toc lo walch the djamnn^ pit. It 
It X*: iar : i 'f^ warm, send "^ — 

' I '1 r-inif.. LTiiZ L let, fcud ae^e toil Quit foolin' now. 
Z: ^:>L *£ :iL:^ iiLVf cs.mtt Ltre like yourself — like — like 

* Ti*i rui TULT.." iLTftrmpt^^d Lance, •* would have just 
rsfcss.**! utt :iL T: iJif- ^zjULiu I cc»u]d n"t have played the 
jrss' i^iiK^rmu. nr Lnr u iLi? tinje of year." 

* T< r:iL-i iiL'T'c 'rift-x «a<-y«ped at the Crosising by high 
T'i.^jc. 7;ii. iC'~.'* siji ibe cirL -It was."' Tliis gram- 

' Tj<. riLi I TLirii hkT-f be*n tracked to this cabin. 
A:*:. ■ » tiw 'lan^ Tiir^" be stid, suddenly straightening him- 
f^.,: j*i!i l.fr-:if i!.»f pri'* face V» a level with his own ; '* I 
ij;iT. 1 VLZ^ y:>z. i: Zif ary TDcre for me. It ain't right'' 

*• Al. n^'L'A^ \i jitei n'l go lo the pit, then, and I won't 

*• .Vij.! r-'£vre V dai ctcoiiing. Quick ! ^ 
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Lance chose to put his own interpretation on this last 
adjuration. The resisting little hand was now lying quite 
limp on his shoulder. He drew her brown, bright face near 
his own, felt her spiced breath on his lips, his cheeks, his 
hot eyelids, his swimming eyes, kissed her, hurriedly re- 
placed his wig and blanket, and dropped beside the fire 
with the tremulous laugh of youth and innocent first pas- 
sion. Flip had withdrawn to the window, and was looking 
out upon the rocking pines. 

'^ He don't seem to be coming," said Lance, with a half- 
shy laugh. 

"No," responded Flip demurely, pressing her hot oval 
cheek against the wet panes ; "I reckon I was mistaken. 
You're sure," she added, looking resolutely another way, 
but still trembling like a magnetic needle toward Lance, as 
he moved slightly before the fire, " you 're sure you 'd like 
me to come to you ? " 

" Sure, Flip ? " 

" Hush ! " said Flip, as this reassuring query of reproach- 
ful astonishment appeared about to be emphasized by a for- 
ward amatory dash of Lance's ; " hush ! he 's coming this 
time, sure." 

It was, indeed, Fairley, exceedingly wet, exceedingly be- 
draggled, exceedingly sponged out as to color, and exceed- 
ingly profane. It appeared that there was, indeed, a tree 
that had fallen in the " run," but that, far from diverting 
the overflow into the pit, it had established " back water," 
which had forced another outlet. All this might have been 
detected at once by any human intellect not distracted by 
correspondence with strangers, and enfeebled by habitually 
scorning the intellect of its own progenitor. This reckless 
selfishness had further only resulted in giving "rheu- 
matics " to that progenitor, who now required the external 
administration of opodeldoc to his limbs, and the inter- 
nal administration of whiskey. Having thus spoken, Mr. 
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Fairly, with greii |Hx»iiptitiKie and infantine simplicity, at 
omoe liared tvo l-e^ d entirely different colors and mutely 
wfijiied f OT Ids daxighler to mb them. If Flip did this all 
xLnoccQSQOTiBlT. aod with the mechanical dexterity of pre- 
TioTis b&hdt, it was because she did not quite understand the 
sarage eyes and impatient gestures of Lance in his encom- 
paftfdTig wig and Hanket, and because it helped her to Toice 
her thought. 

-^ Ye ^U nerer be able to take yer watch at the diamond 
pit to-night, dad," she said ; " and I 've been reck'nin' you 
znighl set the squaw there instead. I can show her what 
toda^' 

But to Flip^s momentary discomfiture, her father promptly 
objeciied. ^* Mebbe I Ve got suthin' else for her to da 
Mebbe I may have my secrets, too — eh ? " he said, with 
dark signiScance^ at the same time administering a signi- 
ScAnt nudge to Lanoe, which kept up the young man^s 
esAsperaiion, " Xo, she '11 rest yer a bit just now. I '11 
sel Ler to walchin' suthin" else, like as not, when I want 
Lrr." Flip fell into one of her suggestive silences. Lance 
w^ubed htT earnestly, mollified by a single furtive glance 
from btT significant eyes ; the rain dashed against the 
windows, and occasionally spattered and hissed in the 
hearth of the broad chimney, and Mr. DaWd Fairlej, 
somewhat assuaged by the internal administration of whis- 
key. gT>ew more loquacious. The genius of incongruity 
and inconsist<fncy which generally ruled his conduct came 
out with freshened vigor under the gentle stimulation of 
spirit. ** On an evening like this,'' he began, comfortably 
settling himself on the floor beside the chimney, "ye might 
rig yerself out in them new duds and fancy fixings that that 
Sacramento shrimp sent ye, and let your own flesh and 
blood see ye. If that 's too much to do for your old dad, 
ye might do it to j^lease that Digger squaw as a Christian 
act." Whether in the hidden depths of the old man's 
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consciousness there was a feeling of paternal vanity in 
showing this wretched ahorigine the value and importance 
of the treasure she was ahout to guard, I cannot say. Flip 
darted an interrogatory look at Lance, who nodded a quiet 
assent, and she flew into the inner room. She did not 
linger on the details of her toilet, hut reappeared almost 
the next moment in her new finery, huttoning the neck of 
her gown as she entered the room, and chastely stopping at 
the window to characteristically pull up her stocking. The 
peculiarity of her situation increased her usual shyness ; 
she played with the hlack and gold heads of a handsome 
necklace — Lance's last gift — as the merest child might ; 
her unhuckled shoe gave the squaw a natural opportunity 
of showing her admiration and devotion hy insisting upon 
buckling it, and gave Lance, under that disguise, an oppor- 
tunity of covertly kissing the little foot and ankle in the 
shadow of the chimney ; an event which provoked slight 
hysterical symptoms in Flip and caused her to sit suddenly 
down in spite of the remonstrances of her parent. " Ef 
you can't quit gigglin' and squirmin' like an Injin baby 
yourself, ye 'd better get rid o' them duds," he ejaculated 
with peevish scorn. 

Yet, under this perfunctory rebuke, his weak vanity 
could not be hidden, and he enjoyed the evident admira- 
tion of a creature, whom he believed to be half-witted and 
degraded, all the more keenly because it did not make 
him jealous. She could not take Flip from him. Een- 
dered garrulous by liquor, he went to voice his contempt 
for those who might attempt it. Taking advantage of 
his daughter's absence to resume her homely garments, 
he whispered confidentially to Lance : — 

" Ye see, these yer fine dresses ye might think is presents. 
PVaps Flip lets on they are. P'r'aps she don't know any 
better. But they ain't presents. They 're only samples 
o' dressmaking and jewelry that a vain, conceited shrimp 
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of a feller up in Sacramento sends down here to get cos- 
tomers for. In course I 'm to pay for 'em. In course he 
reckons I 'm to do it. In course I calkilate to do it; bat 
he needn't try to play 'em off as presents. He talks 
suthin' o' coming down here, sportin' hisself off on Flip as 
a fancy buck ! Not ez long ez the old man 's here, you 
bet ! " Thoroughly carried away by his fancied wrongs, 
it was perhaps fortunate that he did not observe tbe 
flashing eyes of Lance behind his lank and lustreless 
wig ; but seeing only the figure of Lance as he had con- 
jured him, he went on : " That 's why I want you to hang 
around her. Hang around her ontil my boy — him that's 
comin' home on a visit — gets here, and I reckon he '11 
clear out that yar Sacramento counter-jumper. Only let 
me get a sight o' him afore Flip does. Eh? D* ye hear? 
Dog my skin if I don't believe the d— d Injun 's dnmk." 
It was fortunate that at that moment Flip reappeared, 
and, dropping on the hearth between her father and the 
infuriated Lance, let her band slip in his with a warning 
pressure. The light touch momentarily recalled him to 
himself and her, but not until the quick-witted girl had 
liad revealed to her, in one startled wave of consciousness, 
tlie full extent of Lance's infirmity of temper. AVith 
the instinct of awakened tenderness came a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and a vague premonition of danger. The 
coy blossom of her heart was scarce unfolded before it 
was chilled by approaching shadows. Fearful of she 
knew not what, she hesitated. Every moment of Lance's 
stay was imperiled by a single word that might spring 
from his suppressed white lips ; beyond and above the 
suspicions his sudden withdrawal might awaken in her 
father's breast, she was dimly conscious of some mysteri- 
ous terror without that awaited him. She listened to the 
furious onslaught of the wind upon the sycamores beside 
their cabin, and thought she heard it there ; she listened 
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to the sharp fusillade of rain upon roof and pane^ and the 
turhulent roar and rush of leaping mountain torrents at 
their very feet^ and fancied it was there. She suddenly 
sprang to the window, and, pressing her eyes to the pane, 
saw through the misty turmoil of tossing houghs and sway- 
ing hranches the scintillating intermittent flames of torches 
moving on the trail ahove, and knew it was there ! 

In an instant she was collected and calm. ^^ Dad/' she 
said, in her ordinary indifferent tone, ^^ there 's torches 
movin' up toward the diamond pit. Likely it's tramps. 
I'll take the squaw and see." And hefore the old man 
could stagger to his feet she had dragged Lance with her 
into the road« 
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Bound of voices and even the tumult of the storm became 
fainter, an acrid smell of burning green wood smarted 
Lance's Hps and eyes; in the midst of the darkness 
beneath him gradually a faint, gigantic nimbus like a 
lurid eye glowed and sank, quivered and faded with the 
spent breath of the gale as it penetrated their retreat. 
" The pit," whispered Flip ; " it 's safe on the other side," 
she added, cautiously skirting the orbit of the great eye, 
and leading him to a sheltered nest of bark and aawduGt. 
It was warm and odoroua. Nevertheless, they both deemed 
it necessary to enwrap themselves in the single blanket. 
The eye beamed fitfully upon them, occasionally a wave of 
lambent tremulousness passed across it ; its weitdnesa was an 
excasB for their drawing nearer each other in playful terror. 
" Flip." 
" Well ? " 

"What did the other two want? To see you, too ?" 
"Likely," said Flip, without the least trace of coquetry. 
"TJicre's lieen a lot nf strangers yer, off and on." 
" PBthapa you 'd like to go hack and see them ? " 
" Do you want m« to '.' " 
IdOce'R rpply was a kiss. Nevertheless he was vaguely 
" Looks a little as if I were running away, don't 
Oggested. 

laid Flip ; " they think you 're only a squaw ; it 'a 

9 &fl«r." Lfinw smarted a little at this infeli- 

' itrnnge i . irritating sensation had been 

■ itm 1 first experience of shame 

iWkoQ I '11 go back and see," he said, 

^Hpk V. ifaiuking. Believing that the 

^^lltoill}, ) knew that their intention 

• f-wi fa ipanion when it was found 

* her, and she dreaded to meet 
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" Go," she said ; " tell dad something 's wrong in the 
diamond pit, and say I 'm watching it for him here." 

" And you ? " 

" I '11 go there and wait for him. If he can't get rid ol 
them, and they follow him there, I '11 come back here and 
meet you. Anyhow, I '11 manage to have dad wait there 
a spell." 

She took his hand and led him back by a different path 
to the traiL He was surprised to find that the cabin, its 
window glowing from the fire, was only a hundred yards 
away. " Gro in the back way, by the shed. Don't go in the 
room, nor near the light, if you can. Don't talk inside, 
but call or beckon to dad. Kemember," she said, with a 
laugh, " you 're keeping watch of me for hinu Pull your 
hair down on your eyes, so." This operation, like most 
feminine embellishments of the masculine toilet, was at- 
tended by a kiss, and Flip, stepping back into the shadow, 
vanished in the storm. 

Lance's first movements were inconsistent with his as- 
sumed sex. He picked up his draggled skirt and drew a 
bowie-knife from his boot. From his bosom he took a 
revolver, turning the chambers noiselessly as he felt the ca|^. 
He then crept toward the cabin softly, and gained the shed. 
It was quite dark but for a pencil of light piercing a crack 
of the rude, ill-fitting door that opened on the sitting-room. 
A single voice not unfamiliar to him, raised in half-brutal 
triumph, greeted his ears. A name was mentioned — his 
own ! His angry hand was on the latch. One moment 
more and he would have burst the door, but in that instant 
another name was uttered — a name that dropped his hand 
from tlie latch and the ])lood from his cheeks. He staggered 
backward, passed his hand swiftly across his forehead, re- 
covered himself with a gesture of mingled rage and despair, 
and, sinking on his knees beside the door, pressed his hot 
temples against the crack. 
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** Do I know Lance Harriott ? " said the voice. " Do 
I know the d— d ruffian ? Did n't I hunt him a year ago 
into the brush three miles from the Crossing ? Did n't we 
lose sight of him the very day he turned up yer at this 
ranch, and got smuggled over into Monterey ? Ain't it the 
same man as killed Arkansaw Bob — Bob Ridley — the 
name he went by in Sonora ? And who was Bob Ridley, 
eh ? Who ? Why, you d — d old fool, it was Bob Fair- 
ley — YOUR SON ! " 

The old man's voice rose querulous and indistinct. 

*' What are ye talkin' about ? " interrupted the first 
speaker. " I tell you I know. Look at these pictures. I 
found 'em on his body. Look at 'em. Pictures of you 
and your girl. P'r'aps you '11 deny them. P'r'aps you '11 tell 
me I lie when I tell you he told me he was your son ; told 
me how he ran away from you ; how you were livin' some- 
where in the mountains makin' gold, or suthin' else, outer 
charcoal. He told me who he was as a secret. He never 
let on he told it to any one else. And when I found that 
the man who killed him, Lance Harriott, had been hidin' 
here, had been sendin' spies all around to find out all about 
your son, had been foolin' you, and tryin' to ruin your gal 
as he had killed your boy, I knew that he knew it too." 

" Liar ! " 

The door fell in with a crash. There was the sudden 
apparition of the demoniac face, still half hidden by the 
long trailing black locks of hair that curled like Medusa's 
around it. A cry of terror filled the room. Three of the 
men dashed from the door and fled precipitately. The man 
who had spoken sprang toward his rifle in the chimney cor- 
ner. But the movement was his last ; a blinding flash and 
shattering report interposed between him and his weapon. 
The impulse carried him forward headlong into the fire, that 
hissed and spluttered with his blood, and Lance Harriott, 
with his smoking pistol, strode past him to the door. Al- 
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ready far down the trail there were hurried voices, the crack 
and crackling of impending branches growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance. Lance turned back to the soHtazy 
living figure — the old man. 

Yet he might have been dead too, he sat so rigid and mo- 
tionless, his fixed eyes staring vacantly at the body on the 
hearth. Before him on the table lay the cheap photographs, 
one evidently of himself, taken in some remote epoch of com- 
plexion, one of a child which Lance recognized as Flip. 

**Tell me," said Lance hoarsely, laying his quivering 
hand on the table, " was Bob Ridley your son ? " 

" My son," echoed the old man in a strange, far-off voice, 
without turning his eyes fi-om the corpse, — " my son — is 
— is — is there!" pointing to the dead man. "Hush! 
Did n't he tell you so ? Did n't you hear him say it ? 
Dead — dead — shot — shot ! " 

" Silence ! are you crazy, man ? " interposed Lance 
tremblingly ; " that is not Bob Ridley, but a dog, a coward, 
a liar, gone to his reckoning. Hear me ! If your son ir(U 
Bob Ridley, I swear to God I never knew it, now or — 
or — then. Do you hear me ? Tell me ! Do you believe 
me ? Speak ! You shall speak ! " 

He laid his hand almost menacingly on the old man^s 
shoulder. Fairley slowly raised his head. Lance fell back 
with a groan of horror. The weak lips were wreathed with 
a feeble imploring smile, but the eyes wherein the fretful, 
peevish, suspicious spirit had dwelt were blank and tenant- 
less ; the flickering intellect that had lit them was blown 
out and vanished. 

Lance walked toward the door and remained motionless 
for a moment, gazing into the night. When he turned 
back again toward the fire his face was as colorless as the 
dead man's on the hearth ; the fire of passion was gone from 
his beaten eyes ; his step was hesitating and slow. He 
went up to the table. 
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''I say, old man/' he said, with a strange smile and an 
odd, premature suggestion of the infinite weariness of death 
in his voice, " you would n't mind giving me this, would 
you ? " and he took up the picture of Flip. The old man 
nodded repeatedly. "Thank you," said Lance. He went 
to the door, paused a moment, and returned. " Grood-by, 
old man," he said, holding out his hand. Fairley took it 
with a childish smile. '^ He 's dead," said the old man 
softly, holding Lance's hand, but pointing to the hearth. 

"Yes," said Lance, with the faintest of smiles on the 
palest of faces. " You feel sorry for any one that 's dead, 
don't you ? " Fairley nodded again. Lance looked at 
him with eyes as remote as his own, shook his head, and 
turned away. When he reached the door he laid his re- 
volver carefully, and, indeed, somewhat ostentatiously, upon 
a chair. But when he stepped from the threshold he 
stopped a moment in the light of the open door to examine 
the lock of a small derringer which he drew from his pocket. 
He then shut the door carefully, and with the same slow, 
hesitating step, felt his way into the night. 

He had but one idea in his mind, to find some lonely 
spot ; some spot where the footsteps of man would never 
penetrate, some spot that would yield him rest, sleep, ob- 
literation, forgetfulness, and, above all, where he would be 
forgotten. He had seen such places ; surely there were 
many, — where bones were picked up of dead men who 
had faded from the earth and had left no other record. If 
he could only keep his senses now he might find such a spot, 
but he must be careful, for her little feet went everywhere, 
and she must never see him again alive or dead. And in 
the midst of his thoughts, and the darkness, and the storm, 
he heard a voice at his side, " Lance, how long you have 
been ! " 

Left io himself, the old man again fell into a vacant 
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contemplation of the dead body before him, until a stronger 
blast swept down like an avalanche upon the calnn, baisl 
through the ill-fastened door and broken chimney, and, 
dashing the ashes and living embers over the floor, filled 
the room with blinding smoke and flame. Fairley rose 
with a feeble cry, and then, as if acted upon by some dom- 
inant memory, groped under the bed until he foimd his 
buckskin bag and his precious crystal, and fled precipitately 
from the room. Lifted by this second shock from his apa- 
thy, he returned to the fixed idea of his life, — the discov- 
ery and creation of the diamond, — and foi^t all else. 
The feeble grasp that his shaken intellect kept of the events 
of the night relaxed, the disguised Lance, the story of his 
son, the murder, slipped into nothingness ; there remained 
only the one idea, his nightly watch by the diamond pit The 
instinct of long habit was stronger than the darkness or the 
onset of the storm, and he kept his tottering way over 
stream and fallen timber until he reached the spot A 
sudden tremor seemed to shake the lambent flame that had 
lured him on. He thought he heard the sound of voices ; 
there were signs of recent disturbance, — footprints in the 
sawdust ! With a cry of rage and suspicion Fairley slipped 
into the pit and sprang toward the nearest opening. To 
his frenzied fancy it had been tampered with, his secret dis- 
covered, the fruit of his long labors stolen from him that 
very night. With superhuman strength he began to open 
the pit, scattering the half -charred logs right and left, and 
giving vent to the suff'ocating gases that rose from the now 
incandescent charcoal. At times the fury of the gale would 
drive it back and hold it against the sides of the pit, leav- 
ing the opening free ; at times, following the blind instinct 
of habit, the demented man would fall upon his face and 
bury his nose and mouth in the wet bark and sawdutt 
At last, the paroxysm past, he sank back again into his old 
apathetic attitude of watching, the attitude he had so often 
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kept beside his sylvan crucible. In this attitude and in 
silence he waited for the dawn. 

It came with a hush in the storm ; it came with blue 
openings in the broken-up and tumbled heavens ; it came 
with stars that glistened first, and then paled, and at last 
sank drowning in those deep cerulean lakes ; it came with 
those cerulean lakes broadening into vaster seas, whose shores 
expanded at last into one illimitable ocean, cerulean no more, 
but flecked with crimson and opal dyes ; it came with the 
lightly lifted misty curtain of the day, torn and rent on crag 
and pine-top, but always lifting, lifting. It came with the 
sparkle of emerald in the grasses, and the flash of diamonds 
in every spray, with a whisper in the awakening woods, and 
voices in the traveled roads and trails. 

The sound of these voices stopped before the pit, and 
seemed to interrogate the old man. He came, and, putting 
his fingers on his lips, made a sign of caution. When three 
or four men had descended he bade them follow him, say- 
ing, weakly and disjointedly, but persistently : " My boy — 
my son Robert — came home — came home at last — here 
with Flip — both of them — come and see ! '' 

He had reached a little niche or nest in the hillside, 
and stopped, and suddenly drew aside a blanket. Beneath 
it, side by .side, lay Flip and Lance, dead, with their cold 
hands clasped in each other's. 

" Suffocated ! " said two or three, turning with horror 
toward the broken-up and still smouldering pit. 

" Asleep! " said the old man. " Asleep ! I 've seen 'em 
lying that way when they were babies together. Don't tell 
me ! Don't say I don't know my own flesh and blood ! 
So ! so ! So, my pretty ones ! " He stooped and kissed 
them. Then, drawing the blanket over them gently, he 
rose and said softly, " Good-night ! " 
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The rain had only ceased with the gray streaks of morn- 
ing at Blazing Star, and the settlement awoke to a moral 
sense of cleanliness, and the finding of forgotten knives, 
tin cups, and smaller camp utensils, where the heavy 
showers had washed away the debris and dust heaps before 
the cabin doors. Indeed, it was recorded in Blazing Star 
that a fortunate early riser had once picked up on the high- 
way a solid chunk of gold quartz which the rain had freed 
from its incumbering soil, and washed into immediate and 
glittering popularity. Possibly this may have been the 
reason why early risers in that locality, during the rainy 
season, adopted a thoughtful habit of body, and seldom 
lifted their eyes to the rifted or india-ink washed skies 
above them. 

" Cass " Beard had risen early that morning, but not 
with a view to discovery. A leak in his cabin roof — 
quite consistent with his careless, improvident habits — 
had roused him at four a. m., with a flooded " bunk " and 
wet blankets. The chips from his wood-pile refused to 
kindle a fire to dry his bedclothes, and he had recourse 
to a more provident neighbors to supply the deficiency. 
This was nearly opposite. Mr. Cassius crossed the high- 
way, and stopped suddenly. Something glittered in the 
nearest red pool l)efore him. Gold, surely ! But, wonder- 
ful to relate, not an irregular, shapeless fragment of crude 
ore, fresh from Nature's crucible, but a bit of jeweler's 
handicraft in the form of a plain gold ring. Looking at 
it more attentively, he saw that it bore the inscription, 
" May to Cass." 
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Like most of his fellow gold-seekers, Cass was super- 
stitious. " Cass ! " His own name ! He tried the ring. 
It fitted his little finger closely. It was evidently a 
woman's ring. He looked up and down the highway. 
No one was yet stirring. Little pools of water in the red 
road were heginning to glitter and grow rosy from the 
far-flushing east, hut there was no trace of the owner of the 
shining waif. He knew that there was no woman in 
camp, and among his few comrades in the settlement he 
rememhered to have seen none wearing an ornament like 
that Again, the coincidence of the inscription to his 
rather peculiar nickname would have heen a perennial 
source of playful comment in a camp that made no allow- 
ance for sentimental memories. He slipped the glittering 
little hoop into his pocket, and thoughtfully returned to 
his cahin. 

Two hours later, when the long, straggling procession, 
which every morning wended its way to Blazing Star 
Gulch, — the seat of mining operations in the settlement, 
— began to move, Cass saw fit to interrogate his fellows. 

" Ye did n't none on ye happen to drop anything round 
yer last night ? " he asked cautiously. 

" I dropped a pocketbook containing government bonds 
and some other securities, with between fifty and sixty 
thousand dollars," responded Peter Drummond carelessly ; 
" but no matter, if any man will return a few autograph 
letters from foreign potentates that happened to be in it, — r 
of no value to anybody but the owner, — he can keep 
the money. Thar 's nothin' mean about me," he con- 
cluded languidly. 

This statement, bearing every evidence of the grossest 
mendacity, was lightly passed over, and the men walked 
on with the deepest gravity. 

" But hev you ? " Cass presently asked of another. 

" I lost my pile to Jack Hamlin at draw-poker, over at 
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TVingdam last night," returhed the other pensively, " but 
I don't calkilate to find it lying round loose." 

Forced at last by this kind of irony into more detailed 
explanation, Cass confided to them his discovery, and 
produced his treasure. The result was a dozen vague 
surmises, — only one of which seemed to be popular, and 
to suit the dyspeptic despondency of the party, — a de- 
spondency born of hastily masticated fried pork and flap- 
jacks. The ring was believed to have been dropped by 
some passing " road agent " laden with guilty spoiL 

" Ef I was you," said Drummond gloomily, " I would n't 
flourish that yer ring around much afore folks. I 've seen 
better men nor you strung up a tree by Vigilantes for hav- 
ing even less than that in their possession." 

"And I would n't say much about bein' up so d — d 
early this morning," added an even more pessimistic com- 
rade ; " it might look bad before a jury." 

^yith this the men sadly dispersed, leaving the innocent 
Cass with the ring in his hand, and a general impression on 
his mind that he was already on object of suspicion to his 
coDirades, — an impression, it is hardly necessary to say, 
they fully intended should be left to rankle in his guileless 
bosom. 

Kotwithstanding Cass's first hopeful superstition, the 
ring did not seem to bring him nor the camp any luck. 
Daily the " clean up " brought the same scant rewards to 
their la]3ors, and deepened the sardonic gravity of Blazing 
Star. But if Cass found no material result from his 
treasure, it stimulated his lazy imagination, and, albeit a 
dangerous and seductive stimulant, at least lifted him out 
of the monotonous grooves of his half-careless, half -slovenly, 
but always self-contonted camp life. Heeding the wise 
caution of hh comrades, be took the habit of wearing the 
ring only at night. Wrapped in his blanket, he stealthily 
slipped the golden circlet over his little finger, and, as he 
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averred, "slept all the better for it." Whether it ever 
evoked any warmer dream or vision during those calm, cold, 
virgin-like spring nights, when even the moon and the 
greater planets retreated into the icy-blue, steel-like firma- 
ment, I cannot say. Enough that this superstition began 
to be colored a little by fancy, and his fatalism somewhat 
mitigated by hope. Dreams of this kind did not tend to 
promote his efficiency in the communistic labors of the 
camp, and brought him a self-isolation that, however gratify- 
ing at first, soon debarred him the benefits of that hard 
practical wisdom which underlaid the grumbling of his 
fellow workers. 

"I 'm dog-goned," said one commentator, "ef I don't 
believe that Cass is looney over that yer ring he found. 
Wears it on a string under his shirt." 

Meantime, the seasons did not wait the discovery of the 
secret. The red pools in Blazing Star highway were soon 
dried up in the fervent June sun and riotous night winds 
of those altitudes. The ephemeral grasses that had quickly 
supplanted these pools and the chocolate-colored mud, were 
as quickly parched and withered. The footprints of spring 
became vague and indefinite, and were finally lost in the 
impalpable dust of the summer highway. 

In one of his long, aimless excursions, Cass had pene- 
trated a thick undergrowth of buckeye and hazel, and found 
himself quite unexpectedly upon the highroad to Ked 
Chief's Crossing. Cass knew by the lurid cloud of dust 
that hid the distance that the up coach had passed. He 
had already reached that stage of superstition when the 
most trivial occurrence seemed to point in some way to an 
elucidation of the mystery of his treasure. His eyes had 
mechanically fallen to the ground again, as if he half ex- 
pected to find in some other waif a hint or corroboration 
of his imaginings. Thus abstracted, the figure of a young 
girl on horseback, in the road directly before the bushes he 
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emerged from, app>eare(l to have sprang directly from the 
ground. 

" Oh, come here, please do ; quick ! " 

Cass stared, and then moved hesitatingly toward her. 

^^ I heard some one coming through the hushes, and I 
waited," she went on. ^^ Come quick. It 's something 
too awful for anything." 

In spite of this appalling introduction, Cass could not 
but notice that the voice, although hurried and excited, was 
by no means agitated or frightened ; that the eyes which 
looked into his sparkled with a certain kind of pleased 
curiosity. 

"It was just here," she went on vivaciously, "just here 
that I went into the bush and cut a switch for my mare, — 
and," — leading him along at a brisk trot by her side, — 
"just here, look, see ! this is what I found." 

It was scarcely thirty feet from the road. The only ob- 
ject that met Cass's eye was a man's stiff, tall hat, lying 
emptily and vacantly in the grass. It was new, shiny, and 
of modish shape. But it was so incongruous, so perkily 
smart, and yet so feeble and helpless lying there, so ghastly 
ludicrous in its very inappropriateness and incapacity to ad- 
just itself to the surrounding landscape, that it affected him 
with something more than a sense of its grotesqueness, and 
he could only stare at it blankly. 

" But you 're not looking the right way," the girl went 
on sharply ; " look there ! " 

Cass followed the direction of her whip. At last, what 
might have seemed a coat thrown carelessly on the ground 
met his eye, but presently he became aware of a white, 
rigid, aimlessly-clinched hand protruding from the flaccid 
sleeve ; mingled with it in some absurd way and half hid- 
den by the grass, lay what might have been a pair of cast- 
oir trousers but for two rigid boots that pointed in opposite 
angles to the sky. It was a dead man! So palpahly 
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dead that life seemed to have taken flight from his very 
clothes. So impotent, feeble, and degraded by them that 
the naked subject of a dissecting-table would have been 
less insulting to humanity. The head had fallen back, and 
was partly hidden in a gopher burrow, but the white, up- 
turned face and closed eyes had less of helpless death in 
them than those wretched enwrappings. Indeed, one limp 
hand that lay across the swollen abdomen lent itself to the 
grotesquely hideous suggestion of a gentleman sleeping off 
the excesses of a hearty dinner. 

" Ain't he horrid ? " continued the girl ; " but what 
killed him ? " 

Struggling between a certain fascination at the girl's 
cold-blooded curiosity and horror of the murdered man, 
Cass hesitatingly lifted the helpless head. A bluish hole 
above the right temple, and a few brown paint-like spots 
on the forehead, shirt collar, and matted hair, proved the 
only record. 

"Turn him over again," said the girl impatiently, as 
Cass was about to relinquish his burden. " Maybe you '11 
find another wound." 

But Cass was dimly remembering certain formalities 
that in older civilizations attend the discovery of dead 
bodies, and postponed a present inquest. 

" Perhaps you 'd better ride on, miss, afore you get 
summoned as a witness. I '11 give warning at Red Chief's 
Crossing, and send the coroner down here." 

" Let me go with you," she said earnestly ; " it would 
be such fun. I don't mind being a witness. Or," she 
added, without heeding Cass's look of astonishment, " I '11 
wait here till you come back." 

" But you see, miss, it would n't seem right " — began 
Cass. 

" But I found him first," interrupted the girl, with a 
pout. 
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Staggered by this preemptive right, sacred to all miners, 
Cass stopped. 

" Who is the coroner ? " she asked. 

" Joe Homsby." 

" The tall, lame man, who was half eaten by a grizzly ? " 

" Yes." 

'^ Well, look now ! I '11 ride on and bring him back in 
half an hour. There ! " 

" But, miss " — 

'^ Oh, don't mind me, I never saw anything of this kind 
before, and I want to see it aZ/." 

" Do you know Homsby ? " asked Cass, unconsciously 
a trifle irritated. 

" No, but I '11 bring him." She wheeled her horse into 
the road. 

In the presence of this living energy Cass quite forgot 
the helpless dead. ''Have you been long in these parts, 
miss ? " he asked. 

" About two weeks," she answered shortly. '* Good-by, 
just now. Look around for the pistol or anything else 
you can find, although /have been over the whole ground 
twice already." 

A little puff of dust as the horse sprang into the road, a 
muffled shuffle, struggle, then the regular beat of hoofs, and 
she was gone. 

After five minutes had passed, Cass regretted that he 
had not accompanied her I waiting in such a spot was an 
irksome task. Not that there was anything in the scene 
itself to awaken gloomy imaginings ; the bright, truthful 
Calif ornian sunshine scoffed at any illusion of creeping 
shadows or waving branches. Once, in the rising wind» 
the empty hat rolled over — but only in a ludicrous, 
drunken way. A search for any further sign or token had 
proved futile, and Cass grew impatient. He began to hnt<» 
himself for having stayed ; he would have fled but for 
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shame. Nor was his good humor restored when at the close 
of a weary half-hour two galloping figures emerged from 
the dusty horizon — Hornshy and the young girl. 

His vague annoyance increased as he fancied that both 
seemed to ignore him, the coroner barely acknowledging his 
presence with a nod. Assisted by the young girl, whose 
energy and enthusiasm evidently delighted him, Hornshy 
raised the body for a more careful examination. The dead 
man's pockets were carefully searched. A few coins, a sil- 
ver pencil, knife, and tobacco-box were all they found. It 
gave no clue to his identity. Suddenly the young girl, who 
had, with unabashed curiosity, knelt beside the exploring 
official hands of the Eed Chief, uttered a cry of gratification. 

^* Here 's something ! It dropped from the bosom of his 
shirt on the ground. Look ! " 

She was holding in the air, between her thumb and fore 
finger, a folded bit of well-worn newspaper. Her eyes 
sparkled. 

" Shall I open it ? " she asked. 

" Yes.'* 

** It 's a little ring," she said ; '^ looks like an engage- 
ment ring. Something is written on it. Look ! ^ May to 
Cass.' " 

Cass darted forward. "It's mine," he stammered, 
" mine ! I dropped it. It 's nothing — nothing," he went 
on, after a pause, embarrassed and blushing, as the girl and 
her companion both stared at him ; " a mere trifle. I '11 
take it." 

But the coroner opposed his outstretched hand. " Not 
much," he said significantly. 

" But it 's mine/' continued Cass, indignation taking the 
place of shame at his discovered secret. " I found it six 
months ago in the road. I — picked it up." 

" With your name already written on it I How handy 1 '* 
said the coroner grimly. 
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^'It 's an old story," said Cass, blushing again under 
the half -mischievous, half-searching eyes of the gixL ^^ All 
Blazing Star knows I found it." 

"Then ye '11 have no difficulty in provin' it," said 
Homsby coolly. "Just now, however, tre've found it, 
and we propose to keep it for the inquest." 

Cass shrugged his shoulders. Further altercation would 
have only heightened his ludicrous situation in the girl's 
eyes. He turned away, leaving his treasure in the coroner's 
hands. 

The inquest, a day or two later, was prompt and finaL 
No clue to the dead man's identity ; no evidence sufficiently 
strong to prove murder or suicide ; no trace of any kind, 
inculpating any party, known or unknown, were found. 
But much publicity and interest were given to the proceed- 
ings by the presence of the principal witness, a handsome 
girl. * " To the pluck, persistency, and intellect of Miss 
Porter," said the " Red Chief Recorder," « Tuolumne 
County owes the recovery of the body." 

No one who was pre«iont at the inquest failed to be 
charmed with the appearance and conduct of this beautiful 
young lady. 

" Miss Porter has but lately arrived in Jhis district, in 
which, it is hoped, she will become an honored resident, 
and continue to set an example to all lackadaisical and 
sentimental members of the so-called * sterner sex.' " 
After this universally recognized allusion to Cass Beard, 
the " Recorder " returned to its record : " Some interest 
was excited by what appeared to be a clue to the mystery 
in the discovery of a small gold engagement ring on the 
body. Evidence was afterward offered to show it was the 
property of a Mr. Cass Beard of Blazing Star, who appeared 
upon the scene after the discovery of the corpse by Miss 
Porter. He alleged be had dropped it in lifting the un- 
fortunate remains of the deceased. Much amusement was 
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created in court by the sentimental confusion of the claim- 
ant, and a certain partisan spirit shown by his fellow miners 
of Blazing Star. It appearing, however, by the admission 
of this sighing Strephon of the Foothills, that he had him- 
self /outu;^ this pledge of affection lying in the highway six 
months previous, the coroner wisely placed it in the safe- 
keeping of the county court until the appearance of the 
rightful owner." 

Thus on the Idth of September, 186-, the treasure found 
at Blazing Star passed out of the hands of its finder. 

Autumn brought an abrupt explanation of the mystery. 
KiTi^lra. Joe had been arrested for horse-stealing, but had 
with noble candor confessed to the finer offense of man- 
slaughter. That swift and sure justice which overtook the 
horse-stealer in these altitudes was stayed a moment and 
hesitated, for the victim was clearly the mysterious un- 
known. Curiosity got the better of an extempore judge 
and jury. 

*' It was a fair fight," said the accused, not without some 
human vanity, feeling that the camp hung upon his words, 
<< and was settled by the man az was peartest and liveliest 
with his weapon. We had a sort of unpleasantness over at 
Lagrange the night afore, along of our both hevin' a monot- 
ony of four aces. We had a clinch and a stamp around, 
and when we was separated it was only a question of shoot- 
in' on sight. He left Lagrange at sun-up the next morn- 
ing, and I struck across a bit o' buckeye and underbrush 
and came upon him, accidental like, on the Ked Chief 
Boad. I drawed when I sighted him, and called out. He 
slipped from his mare and covered himself with her flanks, 
reaching for his holster, but she rared and backed down 
on him across the road and into the grass, where I got 
in another shot and fetched him." 

" And you itole his mare ? " suggested the Judge. 
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" I got away," said the gambler simply. 

Further questioning only elicited the fact that Joe did 
not know the name or condition of his victim. He was a 
stranger in Lagrange. 

It was a breezy afternoon, with some turbulency in the 
camp, and much windy discussion over this unwonted de- 
lay of justice. The suggestion that Joe should be first 
hanged for horse-stealing and then tried for murder wis 
angrily discussed, but milder counsels were offered — that 
the fact of the killing should be admitted only as proof 
of the theft. A large party from Bed Chief had come orer 
to assist in judgment, among them the coroner. 

Cass Beard had avoided these proceedings, which only 
recalled an unpleasant experience, and was wandering 
with pick, pan, and wallet far from the camp. These ac- 
coutrements, as I have before intimated, justified any form 
of aimless idleness under the equally aimless title of 
"prospecting." He had at the end of three hours' re- 
laxation reached the highway to Red Chief, half hidden 
by blinding clouds of dust torn from the crumbling red 
road at every gust which swept down the mountain-side. 
The spot had a familiar aspect to Cass, although some 
freshly dug holes near the wayside, with scattered earth 
beside them, showed the presence of a recent prospector. 
He was struggling with his memory, when the dust was 
suddenly dispersed, and he found himself again at the 
scene of the murder. He started : he had not put foot 
on the road since the inquest. There lacked only the 
helpless dead man and the contrasting figure of the alert 
young woman to restore the picture. The body was 
gone, it was true, but as he turned he beheld Miss Porter, 
at a few paces distant, sitting her horse as energetic and 
observant as on the first morning they had met. A su- 
perstitious thrill passed over him and awoke his old 
antagonism. 
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She nodded to him slightly. '^ I came here to refresh 
my memory," she said, " as Mr. Homsby thought I might 
be asked to give my evidence again at Blazing Star." 

Cass carelessly struck an aimless blow with his pick 
against the sod, and did not reply. 

" And you ? " she queried. 

'' / stumbled upon the place just now while prospecting, 
or I should n't be here." 

" Then it was you made these holes ? " 

" No," said Cass, with ill-concealed disgust. " Nobody 
but a stranger would go foolin' round such a spot." 

He stopped, as the rude significance of his speech 
struck him, and added surlily, '^ I mean — no one would 
dig here." 

The girl laughed, and showed a set of very white teeth 
in her square jaw. Cass averted his face. 

" Do you mean to say that every miner does n't know 
that it's lucky to dig wherever human blood has been 
spilt ? " 

Cass felt a return of his superstition, but he did not 
look up. " I never heard it before," he said severely. 

" And you call yourself a California miner ? " 

« I do." 

It was impossible for Miss Porter to misunderstand his 
curt speech and unsocial manner. She stared at him and 
colored slightly. Lifting her reins lightly, she said : 
'' You certainly do not seem like most of the miners I have 
met." 

" Nor you like any girl from the East I ever met," he 
responded. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked, checking her horse. 

" What I say," he answered doggedly. Reasonable as 
this reply was, it immediately struck him that it was 
scarcely dignified or manly. But before he could explain 
himself Miss Porter was gone. 
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He met her again that very evening. The trial had 
heen summarily suspended by the appearance of the 
Sheriff of Calaveras and his posse, who took Joe from 
that self-constituted tribunal of Blazing Star and set his 
face southward and toward authoritative although men 
cautious justice. But not before the evidence of the 
previous inquest had been read, and the incident of the 
ring again delivered to the public. It is said the prisoner 
burst into an incredulous laugh and asked to see this 
mysterious waif. It was handed to him. Standing in 
the very shadow of the gallows tree — which might have 
been one of the pines that sheltered the billiard-room in 
which the Vigilance Committee held their conclave — the 
prisoner gave way to a burst of merriment, so genuine and 
honest that the judge and jury joined in automatic sym- 
pathy. When silence was restored an explanation was 
asked by the Judge. But there was no response from the 
prisoner except a subdued chuckle. 

" Did this ring belong to you ? " asked the Judge se- 
verely, the jury and spectators craning their ears forward 
with an expectant smile already on their faces. But the 
prisoner's eyes only sparkled maliciously as he looked 
around the court. 

" Tell us, Joe," said a sympathetic and laughter-loving 
juror, under his breath. " Let it out and we 'U make it 
easy for you." 

'' Prisoner," said the Judge, with a return of official 
dignity, " remember that your life is in peril. Do you 
refuse ? " 

Joe lazily laid his arm on the back of his chair with 
(to quote the words of an animated observer) " the air of 
having a Christian hope and a sequence flush in his hand,'' 
and said : " Well, as I reckon I 'm not up yer for stealin' 
a ring that another man lets on to have found, and, as fur 
as I kin see, hez nothin' to do with the case^ I do ! " And 
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as it was here that the Sheriff of Calaveras made a precipi- 
tate entry into the room, the mystery remained unsolved. 

The effect of this freshly important ridicule on the sen> 
sitive mind of Cass might have been foretold by Blazing 
Star had it ever taken that sensitiveness into consideration. 
He bad lost the good humor and easy pliability which had 
tempted him to frankness, and he had gradually become 
bitter and hard. He had at first affected amusement over 
his own vanished day-dream — hiding his virgin disap- 
pointment in his own breast ; but when he began to 
turn upon his feelings he turned upon his comrades also. 
Cass was for a while unpopular. There is no ingratitude 
so revolting to the human mind as that of the butt who 
refuses to be one any longer. The man who rejects that 
immunity which laughter generally casts upon him and de- 
mands to be seriously considered deserves no mercy. 

It was under these hard conditions that Cass Beard, 
convicted of overt sentimentalism, aggravated by incon- 
sistency, stepped into the Red Chief coach that evening. 
It was his habit usually to ride with the driver, but the 
presence of Homsby and Miss Porter on the box-seat 
changed his intention. Yet he had the satisfaction of 
seeing that neither had noticed him, and as there was no 
other passenger inside, he stretched himself on the cushion 
of the back seat and gave way to moody reflections. He 
quite determined to leave Blazing Star, to settle himself 
seriously to the task of money-getting, and to return to his 
comrades, some day, a sarcastic, cynical, successful man, 
and so overwhelm them with confusion. For poor Cass 
had not yet reached that superiority of knowing that 
success would depend upon his ability to forego his past. 
Indeed, part of his boyhood had been cast among these 
men, and he was not old enough to have learned that 
success was not to be gauged by their standard. The 
moon lit up the dark interior of the coach with a faint 
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poetic light. The lazy swinging of the vehicle that was 
bearing him away, — albeit only for a night and a day, — 
the solitude, the glimpses from the window of great dis- 
tances full of vague possibilities, made the abused nog 
potent as that of Gyges. He dreamed with his eyes open. 
From an Alnaschar vision he suddenly awoke. The coach 
had stopped. The voices of men, one in entreaty, one in 
expostulation, came from the box. Cass mechanically put 
his hand to his pistol pocket. 

" Thank you, but I iTistst upon getting down." 

It was Miss Porter's voice. This was followed bv a 
rapid, half-restrained interchange of words between Homsbj 
and the driver. Then the latter said gruflfly : — 

"If the lady wants to ride inside, let her." 

Miss Porter fluttered to the ground. She was followed 
by Homsby. " Just a minit, miss," he expostulated, 
half shamedly, half brusquely, " ye don't onderstand me. 
I only " — 

But Miss Porter had jumped into the coach. 

Homsby placed his hand on the handle of the door. 
Miss Porter grasped it firmly from the inside. There 
was a slight struggle. 

All of which was part of a dream to the boyish Cass. 
But he awoke from it — a man ! " Do you," he aske«J, 
in a voice he scarcely recognized himself, — " do yon 
want this man inside ? " 

" No I " 

Cass cauglit at Hornby's wrist like a young tiger. 
But alas I wliat availed instinctive chivalry against main 
strength ? He only succeeded in forcing the door open 
in spite of ]Miss Porter's superior strategy, and — I fear 
1 must add, muscle also — and threw himself passionately at 
Homsby *s throat, where he hung on and calmly awaited 
dissolution. But he had, in the onset, driven Homsby 
out into the road and the moonlight. 
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" Here ! somebody take my lines." The voice was 
"Mountain Charley's," the driver. The figure that 
jumped from the box and separated the struggling men 
belonged to this singularly direct person. 

" You 're riding inside ? " said Charley interrogatively, 
to Cass. Before he could reply Miss Porter's voice came 
from the window : — 

« He is ! " 

Charley promptly bundled Cass into the coach. 

" And you / " to Hornsby, " onless you 're kalkilatin' 
to take a little pasear you 're booked outside. Get up." 

It is probable that Charley assisted Mr. Hornsby as 
promptly to his seat, for the next moment the coach was 
rolling on. 

Meanwhile Cass, by reason of his forced entry, had 
been deposited in Miss Porter's lap, whence, freeing him- 
self, he had attempted to climb over the middle seat, but 
in the starting of the coach was again thrown heavily 
against her hat and shoulder ; all of which was inconsist- 
ent with the attitude of dignified reserve he had intended 
to display. Miss Porter, meanwhile, recovered her good 
humor. 

" What a brute he was, ugh ! " she said, r^tying the 
ribbons of her bonnet under her square chin, and smooth- 
ing out her linen duster. 

Cass tried to look as if he had forgotten the whole 
affair. ^ " Who ? Oh, yes ! I see !" he responded ab- 
sently. 

" I suppose I ought to thank you," she went on with a 
smile, **but you know, really, I could have kept him out 
if you hadn't pulled his wrist from outside. I'll show 
you. Look ! Put your hand on the handle there ! Now, 
I '11 hold the lock inside firmly. You see, you can't turn 
the catch I " 

She indeed held the lock fast. It was a firm hand, yet 
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soft, — their fingers had touched over the handle, — and 
looked white in the moonlight. He made no reply, but 
sank back again in his seat with a singular sensation in the 
fingers that had touched hers. He was in the shadow, and, 
without being seen, could abandon his reserve and glance at 
her face. It struck him that he had never really seen her 
before. She was not so tall as she had appeared to be; 
Her eyes were not large, but her pupils were black, moist, 
velvety, and so convex as to seem embossed on the white. 
She had an indistinctive nose, a rather colorless face — whiter 
at the angles of the mouth and nose through the relief 
of tiny freckles like grains of pepper. Her mouth was 
straight, dark, red, but moist as her eyes. She had drawn 
herself into the comer of the back seat, her wrist put 
through and hanging over the swinging strap, the easy lines 
of her plump figure swaying from side to side with the mo- 
tion of the coach. Finally, forgetful of any presence in the 
dark corner opposite, she threw her head a little farther 
back, slipped a trifle lower, and placing two well-booted 
feet upon the middle seat, completed a charming and whole- 
some picture. 

Five minutes elapsed. She was looking straight at the 
moon. Cass Beard felt his dignified reserve becoming very 
much like awkwardness. He ought to be coldly polite. 

" I hope you 're not flustered, miss, by the — by the " 
— he began. 

" I ? " She straightened herself up in the seat, cast a 
curious glance into the dark corner, and then, letting her- 
self down again, said : ** Oh dear, no ! " 

Another five minutes elapsed. She had evidently for- 
gotten him. She might, at least, have been civil. He 
took refuge again in his reserve. But it was now mixed 
with a certain pique. 

Yet how much softer her face looked in the moonlight ! 
Even her square jaw had lost that liard, matter-of-fact. 
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practical indication which was so distasteful to him, and 
always had suggested a harsh criticism of his weakness. 
How moist her eyes were — actually shining in the light ! 
How that light seemed to concentrate in the corners of the 
lashes, and then slipped — a flash — away ! Was she ? 
Yes, she was crying. 

Cass melted. He moved. Miss Porter put her head 
out of the window and drew it back in a moment dry- 
eyed. 

''One meets all sorts of folks traveling," said Cass, 
with what he wished to make appear a cheerful philosophy. 

" I dare say. I don't know. I never before met any 
one who was rude to me. I have traveled all over the 
country alone, and with all kinds of people ever since I 
was so high. I have always gone my own way, without 
hindrance or trouble. I always do. I don't see why I 
should n't. Perhaps other people may n't like it. I do. 
I like excitement. I like to see all that there is to see. 
Because I 'm a girl I don't see why I can't go out without 
a keeper, and why I cannot do what any man can do that 
is n't wrong ; do you ? Perhaps you do — perhaps you 
don't. Perhaps you like a girl to be always in the house 
dawdling or thumping a piano or reading novels. Perhaps 
you think I 'm bold because I don't like it, and won't lie 
and say I do." 

She spoke sharply and aggressively, and so evidently in 
answer to Cass's unspoken indictment against her, that he 
was not surprised when she became more direct. 

"You know you were shocked when I went to fetch 
that Homsby, the coroner, after we found the dead body." 

" Hornsby was n't shocked," said Cass a little viciously. 

" Wliat do you mean ? " she said abruptly. 

" You were good friends enough until " — 

" Until he insulted me just now ; is that it ? " 

" Until he thought," stammered Cass, " that because you 
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were — jou kziow — not so — so — so caxefal as other girii, 
he could be a little freer.^ 

^^ And sOy because I preferred to ride a mile with him to 
see something real that had happened, and tried to be 
useful instead of looking in shop windows in Main Street 
or promenading before the hotel " — 

^^ And being ornamental/' interrupted Obssl But this 
feeble and un4I!as&-like attempt at playfol gallantry met 
with a sudden check. 

Miss Porter drew herself together, and looked out ci the 
window. '^ Do you wish me to walk the rest of the way 
home ? " 

'^Xo/' said Cass hurriedly, with a crimson face and t 
sense of gratuitous rudeness. 

<' Then stop that kind of talk, right there ! " 

There was an awkward silence. " I wish I was a man," 
she said, half bitterly, half earnestly. Cass Beard was not 
old and cynical enough to obeerre that this devout aspira- 
tion is usually uttered by those who have least reason to 
deplore their own femininity ; and, but for the rebuff he bad 
just received, would have made the usual emphatic dissent 
of our sex, when the wish is uttered by warm red lips and 
tender voices — a dissent, it may be remarked, generally 
withheld, however, when the masculine spinster dwells on 
the perfection of woman. I dare say Miss Porter was sin- 
cere, for a moment later she continued, poutingly : — 

" And yet I used to go to fires in Sacramento when I 
was only ten years old. I saw the theatre burnt down. 
Nobody found fault with me then." 

Something made Cass ask if her father and mother ob- 
jected to her boyish tastes. The reply was characteristic if 
not satisfactory : — 

" Object ? I 'd like to see them do it ! " 

The direction of the road had changed. The fickle 
moon now abandoned Miss Porter and sought out Cass 
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on the front seat. It caressed the young fellow's silky 
mustache and long eyelashes, and took some of the sun- 
burn from his cheek. 

" What 's the matter with your neck ? " said the girl 
suddenly. 

Cass looked down, blushing to find that the collar of his 
smart " duck " sailor shirt was torn open. But something 
more than his white, soft, girlish skin was exposed ; the 
shirt front was dyed quite red with blood from a slight cut 
on the shoulder. He remembered to have felt a scratch 
while struggling with Homsby. 

The girl's soft eyes sparkled. " Let me," she said viva- 
ciously. " Do ! I 'm good at wounds. Come over here. 
No — stay there. I '11 come over to you." 

She did, bestriding the back of the middle seat and 
dropping at his side. The magnetic fingers again touched 
his ; he felt her warm breath on his neck as she bent 
toward him. 

" It 's nothing," he said hastily, more agitated by the 
treatment than the wound. 

" Give me your flask," she responded, without heeding. 
A stinging sensation as she bathed the edges of the cut 
with the spirit brought him back to common sense again. 
** There," she said, skillfully extemporizing a bandage from 
her handkerchief and a compress from his cravat. " Now, 
button your coat over your chest, so, and don't take cold." 
She insisted upon buttoning it for him ; greater even than 
the feminine delight in a man's strength is the ministration 
to his weakness. Yet, when this was finished, she drew a 
little away from him in some embarrassment — an embar- 
rassment she wondered at, as his skin was finer, his touch 
gentler, his clothes cleaner, and — not to put too fine a 
point upon it — he exhaled an atmosphere much sweeter 
than belonged to most of the men her boyish habits had 
brought her in contact with — not excepting her own 
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father. Later she even exempted her mother from the 
possession of this divine effluence. After a moment she 
asked suddenly, " What are you going to do with Homs- 
by?" 

Cass had not thought of him. His short-lived rage was 
past with the occasion that provoked it. Without any fear 
of his adversary, he would have been content — quite will- 
ing — to meet him no more. He only said, " That will 
depend upon him." 

" Oh, you won't hear from him again," said she con- 
fidently ; " but you really ought to get up a little more 
muscle. You 've no more than a girl." She stopped, a 
little confused. 

" What shall I do with your handkerchief ? " asked the 
uneasy Cass, anxious to change the subject. 

" Oh, keep it, if you want to ; only don't show it to 
everybody as you did that ring you found." Seeing signs 
of distress in his face, she added : " Of course that was all 
nonsense. If you had cared so much for the ring you 
could n't have talked about it or shown it, could you ? " 

It relieved him to think that this might be true ; he cer- 
tainly had not looked at it in that light before. 

" But did you really find it ? " she asked, with sudden 
gravity. " Really, now ? " 

" Yes." 

" And there was no real May in the case ? " 

" Not that I know of," laughed Cass, secretly pleased. 

But Miss Porter, after eyeing him critically for a moment, 
jumped up and climbed back again to her seat. " Perhaps 
you had better give me that handkerchief back." 

Cass began to unbutton his coat. 

" No ! no ! Do you want to take your death of cold ? ■ ' 
she screamed. And Cass, to avoid this direful possibility, 
rebuttoned his coat again over the handkerchief and a 
peculiarly pleasing sensation. 
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Very little now was said until the rattling, bounding 
descent of the coach denoted the approach to Ked Chief. 
The straggling main street disclosed itself, light by light. 
In the flash of glittering windows and the sound of eager 
voices Miss Porter descended, without waiting for Cass's 
proffered assistance, and anticipated Mountain Charley's 
descent from the box. A few undistinguishable words 
passed between them. 

" You kin freeze to me, miss," said Charley ; and Miss 
Porter, turning her frank laugh and frankly opened palm 
to Cass, half returned the pressure of his hand and slipped 
away. 

A few days after the stage-coach incident Mountain 
Charley drew up beside Cass on the Blazing Star turnpike, 
and handed him a small packet. '' I was told to give ye 
that by Miss Porter. Hush — listen ! It 's that rather 
old dog-goned ring o' yours that 's bin in all the papers. 
She 's bamboozled that sap-headed county judge. Boom- 
pointer, into givin' it to her. Take my advice and sling it 
away for some other feller to pick up and get looney over. 
That 's all ! " 

" Did she say anything ? " asked Cass anxiously, as he 
received his lost treasure somewhat coldly. 

" Well, yes ! I reckon. She asked me to stand betwixt 
Homsby and you. So don't you tackle him, and I'll see 
he don't tackle you," and with a portentous wink Moun- 
tain Charley whipped up his horses, and was gone. 

Cass opened the packet. It contained nothing but the 
ring. Unmitigated by any word of greetings remembrance, 
or even raillery, it seemed almost an insult. Had she 
intended to flaunt his folly in his face, or had she believed 
he still mourned for it and deemed its recovery a sufficient 
reward for his slight service ? For an instant he felt 
tempted to follow Charley's advice, and cast this symbol 
of folly and contempt in the dust of the mountain road. 
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And had she not made his humiliation complete by begguig 
Charley's interference between him and his enemy ? He 
would go home and send her back the handkerchief she 
had given him. But here the nnromantic reflection that 
although he had washed it that very afternoon in the soli- 
tude of his own cabin, he could not possibly iron it, but 
must send it '^ rough dried/' stayed his indignant feet. 

Two or three days, a week, a fortnight even, of this 
hopeless resentment filled Cass's breast. Then the news 
of Kanaka Joe's acquittal in the state court momentarily 
revived the story of the ring, and revamped a few stale 
jokes in the camp. But the interest soon flagged ; the 
fortunes of the little community of Blazing Star had been 
for some months failing; and with early anows in the 
mountain and wasted capital in fruitless schemes on the 
river, there was little room for the indulgence of that lazy 
and original humor which belonged to their lost youth 
and prosperity. Blazing Star truly, in the grim figure of 
their slang, was " played out." Not dug out, worked out, 
or washed out, but dissipated in a year of speculation and 
chance. 

Against this tide of fortune Cass struggled manfully, and 
even evoked the slow praise of his companions. Better 
still, he won a certain praise for himself, in himself, in a 
consciousness of increased strength, health, power, and 
self-reliance. He began to turn his quick imagination 
and perception to some practical account, and made one or 
two discoveries which quite startled his more experience 
but more conservative companions. Nevertheless, Cass's 
discoveries and labors were not of a kind that produced 
immediate pecuniary realization, and Blazing Star, which 
consumed so many pounds of pork and flour daily, did 
not unfortunately produce the daily equivalent in gold. 
Blazing Star lost its credit. Blazing Star was hungry, 
dirty, and ragged. Blazing Star was beginning to set. 
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Participating in the general ill luck of the camp, Cass 
was not without his own individual mischance. He had 
resolutely determined to forget Miss Porter and all that 
tended to recall the unlucky ring, hut, cruelly enough, she 
was the only thing that refused to he forgotten — whose 
undulating figure reclined opposite to him in the weird 
moonlight of his ruined cahin, whose voice mingled with 
the song of the river hy whose hanks he toiled, and whose 
eyes and touch thrilled him in his dreams. Partly for this 
reason, and partly hecause his clothes were heginning to 
be patched and torn, he avoided Bed Chief and any place 
where he would be likely to meet her. In spite of this 
precaution he had once seen her driving in a pony car- 
riage, but so smartly and fashionably dressed that he drew 
back in the cover of a wayside willow that she might pass 
without recognition. He looked down upon his red- 
splashed clothes and grimy, soil-streaked hands, and for 
a moment half hated her. His comrades seldom spoke 
of her — instinctively fearing some temptation that might 
beset his Spartan resolutions, but he heard from time to 
time that she had been seen at balls and parties, appar- 
ently enjoying those very frivolities of her sex she affected 
to condemn. It was a Sabbath morning in early spring 
that he was returning from an ineffectual attempt to enlist 
a capitalist at the county town to redeem the fortunes of 
Blazing Star. He was pondering over the narrowness of 
that capitalist, who had evidently but illogically connected 
Cass's present appearance with the future of that struggling 
camp, when he became so footsore that he was obliged to 
accept a " lift " from a wayfaring teamster. As the slowly 
lumbering vehicle passed the new church on the outskirts 
of the town, the congregation were sallying forth. It was 
too late to jump down and run away, and Cass dared not 
ask his new-found friend to whip up his cattle. Conscious 
of his unshorn beard and ragged garments, he kept his eyes 
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fixed upon tbe road. A Toioe that thrilled him called his 
name. It was Miss Porter, a resplendent vision of silk, 
laoes, and Easter flowers — jet actually running, with 
something of her old dash and fseedom, beside the wagon. 
As the astonished teamster drew np before this el^ant 
apparition, she panted : — 

" Why did yon make me run so far, and why did n't you 
look up ? " 

Cass, trying to hide the patches on his knees beneath 
a newspaper, stammered tliat he had not seen her. 

^* And you did not hold down your head purposely ? " 

" No," said Cass. 

" Why have you not been to Red Chief ? Wby did n't 
you answer my message about the ring ? " she asked 
swiftly. 

** You sent nothing but the ring," said Cass, coloring, 
as he glanced at the teamster. 

" Why, that was a message, you bom idiot." 

Cass stared. The teamster smiled. Miss Porter gazed 
anxiously at the wa^'on. " I think I 'd like a ride in 
there ; it looks awfully good." She glanced mischiev- 
ously around at the lingering and curious congregation. 
" Mav I ? " 

But Cass deprecated that proceeding strongly. It was 
dirty ; he was not sure it was even tvhuU'some ; she would 
be so uncomfortable ; he himself was only going a few 
rods farther, and in that time she might ruin her dress — 

*^0h, yes," she said a little bitterly, "certainly, my 
dress must be looked after. And — what else ? " 

*' People might think it strange, and believe I had in- 
vited you," continued Cass hesitatingly. 

" When I had only invited myself ? Thank yoiL 
Good-by." 

She waved her hand and stepped back from the wagon. 
Cass would have given worlds to recall her, but he sat 
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still, and the vehicle moved on in moody silence. At the 
first cross-road he jumped down. " Thank you," he said 
to the teamster. " You 're welcome," returned that gentle- 
man, regarding him curiously ; " but the next time a gal 
like that asks to ride in this yer wagon, I reckon I won't 
take the vote of any deadhead passenger. Adios, young 
fellow. Don't stay out late ; ye might be run off by some 
gal, and what would your mother say ? " Of course the 
young man could only look unutterable things and walk 
away, but even in that dignified action he was conscious 
that its effect was somewhat mitigated by a large patch 
from a material originally used as a flour-sack, which had 
repaired his trousers, but still bore the ironical legend, 
" Best Superfine." 

The summer brought warmth and promise and some 
blossom, if not absolute fruition to Blazing Star. The 
long days drew Nature into closer communion with the 
men, and hopefulness followed the discontent of their 
winter seclusion. It was easier, too, for Capital to be 
wooed and won into making a picnic in these mountain 
solitudes than when high water stayed the fords, and drift- 
ing snow the Sierran trails. At the close of one of these 
Arcadian days Cass was smoking before the door of his 
lonely cabin when he was astounded by the onset of a 
dozen of his companions. Peter Drummond, far in the 
van, was waving a newspaper like a victorious banner. 
" All 's right now, Cass, old man ! " he panted as he 
stopped before Cass and shoved back his eager followers. 

" What 's all right ? " asked Cass dubiously. 

" You! You kin rake down the pile now. You're 
hunky ! You 're on velvet. Listen ! " 

He opened the newspaper and read with annoying deliber- 
ation, as follows : — 

"Lost. — If the finder of a plain gold ring, bearing 
the engraved inscription, 'May to Cass,' alleged to have 
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been picked up on the highroad near Blazing Star on 
the 4th March, 186-, will apply to Bookham & Sons, 
bankers, 1007 Y Street, Sacramento, he will be suitably 
rewarded either for the recovery of the ring, or for such 
facts as may identify it, or the locality where it was 
found." 

Cass rose and frowned savagely on his comrades. ** No ! 
no ! " cried a dozen voices assuringly. *' It 's all right ! 
Honest Injun ! True as gospel ! No joke, Cass ! " 

" Here 's the paper, Sacramento * Union * of yesterday. 
Look for yourself," said Drummond, handing him the 
well-worn journal. "And you see," he added, "how 
darned lucky you are. It ain't necessary for you to pro- 
duce the ring, so if that old biled owl of a Boompointer 
don't giv' it back to ye, it 's all the same." 

" And they say nobody but the finder need apply," in- 
terrupted another. "That shuts out Boompointer or 
Kanaka Joe for the matter o' that." 

" It 's clar that it means you, Cass, ez much ez if they 'd 
given your name," added a third. 

For Miss Porter's sake and his own Cass had never 
told them of the restoration of the ring, and it was evi- 
dent that Mountain Charley had also kept silent. Cass 
could not speak now without violating a secret, and he 
was pleased that the ring itself no longer played an 
important part in the mystery. But what was that mys- 
tery, and why was the ring secondary to himself ? Why 
was so much stress laid upon his finding it ? 

" You see," said Drummond, as if answering his un- 
spoken thought, " that ar gal — for it is a gal in course — 
hez read all about it in the papers, and hez sort o' took a 
shine to ye. It don't make a bit o' difference who in 
thunder Cass is or waz, for I reckon she 's kicked him 
over by this time " — 

" Sarved him right, too, for losing the girl's ring and 
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then lying low and keeping dark about it/' interrupted a 
sympathizer. 

*'And she's just weakened over the romantic, high- 
toned way you stuck to it," continued Drummond, for- 
getting the sarcasms he had previously hurled at this 
romance. Indeed the whole camp, by this time, had be- 
come convinced that it had fostered and developed a 
chivalrous devotion which was now on the point of pe- 
cuniary realization. It was generally accepted that " she " 
was the daughter of this banker, and also felt that in the 
circumstances the happy father could not do less than 
develop the resources of Blazing Star at once. Even 
if there were no relationship, what opportunity could be 
more fit for presenting to capital a locality that even 
produced engagement rings, and, as Jim Fauquier put it, 
" the men ez knew how to keep 'em." It was this sym- 
pathetic Virginian who took Cass aside with the following 
generous suggestion : " If you find that you and the old 
gal couldn't hitch bosses, owin' to your not likin' red 
hair or a game leg " (it may be here recorded that Blaz- 
ing Star had, for no reason whatever, attributed these 
unprepossessing qualities to the mysterious advertiser), 
** you might let me in. You might say ez how I used to 
jest worship that ring with you, and allers wanted to 
borrow it on Sundays. If anything comes of it — why — 
we We pardners ! " 

A serious question was the outfitting of Cass for what 
now was felt to be a diplomatic representation of the 
community. His garments, it hardly need be said, were 
inappropriate to any wooing except that of the " maiden all 
forlorn," which the advertiser clearly was not. " He might," 
suggested Fauquier, " drop in jest as he is — kinder as if 
he 'd got keerless of the world, being lovesick." But Cass 
objected strongly, and was borne out in his objection by 
his younger comrades. At last a pair of white duck trousers^ 
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a red shirt, a flowing black silk scarf, and a Panama hat were 
procured at Ked Chief, on credit, after a judicious exhibition 
of the advertisement. A heavy wedding-ring, the property 
of Drummond (who was not married), was also lent as a 
graceful suggestion, and at the last moment Fauquier affixed 
to Cass's scarf an enormous specimen pin of gold and quartz. 
" It sorter indicates the auriferous wealth o' this yer region, 
and the old man (the senior member of Bookham & Sons) 
need n't know I won it at draw-poker in Frisco," said 
Fauquier. " Ef you * pass ' on the gal, you kin hand it 
back to me and / '11 try it on." 

Forty dollars for expenses was put into Cass's hands, 
and the entire community accompanied him to the cross- 
roads where he was to meet the Sacramento coach, which 
eventually carried him away, followed by a benediction of 
waving hats and exploding revolvers. 

That Cass did not participate in the extravagant hopes 
of his comrades, and that he rejected utterly their matri- 
monial speculations in his behalf, need not be said. Out- 
wardly, he kept his own counsel with good-humored assent 
But there was something fascinating in the situation, and 
while he felt he had forever abandoned his romantic dream, 
he was not displeased to know that it might have proveii a 
reality. Nor was it distasteful to him to think that Miss 
Porter would hear of it and regret her late inability to 
appreciate his sentiment. If he really were the object of 
some opulent maiden's passion, he would show Miss Por- 
ter how he could sacrifice the most brilliant prospects for 
her sake. Alone, on the top of the coach, he projected 
one of those satisfying conversations in which imaginative 
I>eople delight, but which unfortunately never come quite 
up to rehearsal. " Dear Miss Porter,'' he would say, ad- 
dressing the back of the driver, " if I could remain faithful 
to a dream of my youth, however illusive and unreal, can 
you believe that for the sake of lucre I could be false to the 
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one real passion that alone supplanted it ? " In the com- 
position and delivery of this eloquent statement an hour was 
happily forgotten : the only drawback to its complete effect 
was that a misplacing of epithets in rapid repetition did not 
seem to make the slightest difference, and Cass found him- 
self saying, " Dear Miss Porter, if I could be false to a 
dream of my youth, etc., etc., can you believe I could be 
faithful to the one real passion," etc., etc., with equal and 
perfect satisfaction. As Miss Porter was reputed to be well 
off, if the unknown were poor, that might be another draw- 
back. 

The banking house of Bookham & Sons did not present 
an illusive nor mysterious appearance. It was eminently 
practical and matter of fact ; it was obtrusively open and 
glassy ; nobody would have thought of leaving a secret 
there, that would have been inevitably circulated over the 
counter. Cass felt an uncomfortable sense of incongruity 
in himself, in his story, in his treasure, to this temple of 
disenchanting realism. With the awkwardness of an em- 
barrassed man he was holding prominently in his hand an 
envelope containing the ring and advertisement as a voucher 
for his intrusion, when the nearest clerk took the envelope 
from his hand, opened it, took out the ring, returned it, 
said briskly, " T' other shop, next door, young man," and 
turned to another customer. 

Cass stepped to the door, saw that " t' other shop " 
was a pawnbroker's, and returned again with a flashing 
eye and heightened color. " It 's an advertisement I have 
come to answer," he began again. 

The clerk cast a glance at Cass's scarf and pin. " Place 
taken yesterday — no room for any more," he said ab- 
ruptly. 

Cass grew quite white. But his old experience in 
Blazing Star repartee stood him in good stead. " If it 's 
your place you mean," he said coolly, " I reckon you 
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might put a dozen men in the hole you're rattlin' round 
in — but it 's this advertisement I 'm after. If Bookham 
is n't in, maybe you '11 send me one of the grown-up sons." 
The production of the advertisement and some laughter 
from the bystanders had its effect The pert young clerk 
retired, and returned to lead the way to the bank parlor. 
Cass's heart sank again as he was confronted by a dark, 
iron-gray man — in dress, features, speech, and action un- 
compromisingly opposed to Cass, his ring and his romance. 
When the young man had told his story and produced his 
treasure he paused. The banker scarcely glanced at it, but 
said impatiently : — 

" Well, your papers ? " 

" My papers ? " 

" Yes. Proof of your identity. You say your name is 
Cass Beard. Good ! What have you got to prove it ? 
How can I tell who you are ? " 

To a sensitive man there is no form of suspicion that 
is as bewildering and demoralizing at the moment as the 
question of his identity. Cass felt the insult in the doubt 
of his word, and the palpable sense of his present inabil- 
ity to prove it. The banker watched him keenly but not 
unkindly. 

** Come,'' he said at length, " this is not my affair ; if 
you can legally satisfy the lady for whom I am only agent, 
well and good. I believe you can ; I only warn you that 
you must. And my present inquiry was to keep her from 
losing her time with impostors, a class I don't think you 
belong to. There 's her card. Good-day." 

" Miss Mortimer." 

It was not the banker's daughter. Tlie first illusion 
of Blazing Star was rudely dispelled. But the care taken 
by the aipitalist to shield her from imposture indicate^i 
a person of wealth. Of her youth and beauty Cass no 
longer thought. 
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The address given was not distant. With a beating 
heart he rung the bell of a respectable-looking house, and 
was ushered into a private drawing-room. Instinctively 
he felt that the room was only temporarily inhabited, an 
air peculiar to the best lodgings ; and when the door 
opened upon a tall lady in deep mourning, he was still 
more convinced of an incongruity between the occupant 
and her surroundings. With a smile that vacillated be- 
tween a habit of familiarity and ease and a recent restraint, 
she motioned him to a chair. 

" Miss Mortimer " was still young, still handsome, still 
fashionably dressed, and still attractive. From her first 
greeting to the end of the interview Cass felt that she knew 
all about him. This relieved him from the onus of proving 
his identity, but seemed to put him vaguely at a disadvantage. 
It increased his sense of inexperience and youthfulness. 

" I hope you will believe," she began, " that the few 
questions I have to ask you are to satisfy my own heart, 
and for no other purpose." She smiled sadly as she 
went on. "Had it been otherwise, I should have insti- 
tuted a legal inquiry, and left this interview to some one 
cooler, calmer, and less interested than myself. But I 
think, I know I can trust you. Perhaps we women are 
weak and foolish to talk of an instinct, and when you 
know my story you may have reason to believe tliat but 
little dependence can be placed on that ; but I am not 
wrong in saying — am I ? " (with a sad smile) " that you 
are not above that weakness ? " She paused, closed her 
lips tightly, and clasped her hands before her. " You 
say you found that ring in the road some three months 
before — the — the — you know what I mean — the body 
— was discovered ? " 

" Yes." 

" You thought it might have been dropped by some one 
in passing ? " 
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"I thought so, yes — it belonged to no one in the 
camp.'^ 

" Before your cabin, or on the highway ? " 

" Before my cabin." 

" You are sure ? " There was something so very sweet 
and sad in her smile that it oddly made Cass color. 

'^ But my cabin is near the road," he suggested. 

'^ I see ! And there was nothing else, no paper nor 
envelope ? " 

" Nothing." 

'^ And you kept it because of the odd resemblance one 
of the names bore to yours ? " 

" Yes." 

" For no other reason ? " 

" None." Yet Cass felt he was blushing. 

" You '11 forgive my repeating a question you have al- 
ready answered, but I am so anxious. There was some 
attempt to prove at the inquest that the ring had been 
found on the body of — the unfortimate man. But you 
tell me it was not so ? " 

" I can swear it." 

" Good God — the traitor ! " She took a hurried st^p 
forward, turned to the window, and then came back to 
Cass with a voice broken with emotion. " I have told you 
I could trust you. That ring was mine ! " 

She stopped, and then went on hurriedly. " Years ago 
I gave it to a man who deceived and wronged me ; a man 
whose life since then has been a shame and disgrace to all 
who knew hira ; a man who, once a gentleman, sank so 
low as to become the associate of thieves and ruffians ; sank 
so low, that when he died, by violence, — a traitor even to 
tliein, — his own confederates shrank from him, and left 
him to fill a nameless grave. That man 's body you 
found ! '^ 

Cass started. " And his name was " — 
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" Part of your surname. Cass — Henry Cass." 

" You see why Providence seems to have brought that 
ring to you," she went on. "But you ask me why, know- 
ing this, I am so eager to know if the ring was found by 
you in the road, or if it were found on his body. Listen ! 
It is part of my mortification that the story goes that this 
man once showed this ring, boasted of it, staked, and lost 
it at a gambling-table to one of his vile comrades." 

" Kanaka Joe," said Cass, overcome by a vivid recollec- 
tion of Joe's merriment at the trial. 

" The same. Don't you see," she said hurriedly, " if 
the ring had been found on him I could believe that some- 
where in his heart he still kept respect for the woman he 
had wronged. I am a woman — a foolish woman, I know 
— but you have crushed that hope forever." 

" But why have you sent for me ? " asked Cass, touched 
by her emotion. 

" To know it for certain," she said almost fiercely. 
" Can you not understand that a woman like me must 
know a thing once and forever ? But you can help me. 
I did not send for you only to pour my wrongs in your 
ears. You must take me with you to this place — to the 
spot where you found the ring — to the spot where you 
found the body — to the spot where — where he lies. 
You must do it secretly, that none shall know me." 

Cass hesitated. He was thinking of his companions 
and the collapse of their painted bubble. How could he 
keep the secret from them ? 

"If it is money you need, let not that stop you. I have 
no right to your time without recompense. Do not mis- 
understand me. There has been a thousand dollars await- 
ing my order at Bookham's when the ring should be de- 
livered. It shall be doubled if you help me in this last 
moment." 

It was possible. He could convey her safely there, in- 
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&:•:&» £loxT of a rewird delayed for want of proofs, 
Mfu:TWMTd shiTe that reward with his friends. He 
asirwt-rtri pram.piLlT, -^ I will take you there." 

Sri£ MX'k his hazkds in both of hers, raised them to her 
>T*- ani fiXEJlad- The shadow of grief and restraint 
sfcezzHsd ic* haxe fallen from her face, and a half-mischiev- 
0:2^ hs2i-o3qiK:££ish gleam in her dark eyes touched the 
Cass in so subtle a fashion that he regained the 






'1 in some confusion. Ue wondered what ]^liss Porter 
-wirJxi hare ihoaght. But was he not returning to her, a 
iiirnnias« mazu with one thousand dollars in his pocket! 
TVrj shiTuId he remember he was handicapped by a pretty 

TT.kT and a pathetic episode ? It did not make the proxim- 

jeAc> pleasant as he helped her into the coach that evening, 
ucKT did tilt recollection of another ride with another woman 
cotcmdt itsfclf upon those consolations which he felt it his 
cxny inyzL. time to time to offer. It was arranged that he 
sh:*Lji leave her at the Red Chief hotel, while he con- 
iii.'jei: :«i. ::• Blazing Star, returning at noon to bring her 
wii'r. Lin. vlf-n he coulvi do it without exposing her to 
rec-\r:.:t::ii- The cray dawn carae soon enough, and the 
r->a:i irfw 'jp at Ked Chitf while the lights in the bor- 
rvX'Tt LZii iiniiLti-rcv^m of the hotel were still struggling 
v-i:':. irif far fu^Ling east. Cass alighted, placed ^liss 
M crlrstr in the han-lsof the landlady, and returned to the 
v-Zr-irje, 1: was still musty, close, and frouzy, with half- 
tw;^ktnt»i passengers. There was a vacated seat on the 
tv r^ whirh Cass climbed up to, and abstractedly threw him- 
jtil: >»(»s.ivie a figure muffled in shawls and rugs. There was 
a s'-ic^.t rjv'veiiient among the multitudinous en wrappings, 
arj.i tht n the figure turned to him and said dryly, " GooJ- 
niv^rr inc ! " It was Miss Porter ! 

•* Have you been long here ? "* he stammered. 

•* All nicht," 

He would have given worlds to leave her at that mo- 
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ment. He would have jumped from the starting coach to 
save himself any explanation of the embarrassment he was 
furiously conscious of showing, without, as he believed, 
any adequate cause. And yet, like all inexperienced, sensi- 
tive men, he dashed blindly into that explanation ; worse, 
he even told his secret at once, then and there, and then 
sat abashed and conscience-stricken, with an added sense of 
its utter futility. 

" And this," summed up the young girl, with a slight 
shrug of her pretty shoulders, " is your May ? '* 

Cass would have recommenced his story. 

" No, don't, pray ! It is n't interesting, nor original 
Do you believe it ? " 

" I do," said Cass indignantly. 

" How lucky ! Then let me go to sleep." 

Cass, still furious, but uneasy, did not again address her. 
When the coach stopped at Blazing Star she asked him 
indifferently : '^ When does this sentimental pilgrimage 
begin ? " 

" I return for her at one o'clock," replied Cass stiffly. 

He kept his word. He appeased his eager companions 
with a promise of future fortune, and exhibited the present 
and tangible reward. By a circuitous route known only 
to himself, he led Miss Mortimer to the road before the 
cabin. There was a pink flush of excitement on her some- 
what faded cheek. 

" And it was here ? " she asked eagerly. 

" I found it here." 

" And the body ? " 

"That was afterward. Over in that direction, beyond 
the clump of buckeyes, on the Red Chief turnpike." 

" And any one coming from the road we left just now 
and going to — to — that place would have to cross just 
here ? Tell me," she said, with a strange laugh, laying 
her cold nervous hand on his, " would n't they ? " 
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"They would." 

" Let OS go to that place." 

Cass stepped out briskly to avoid observation and gain 
the woods beyond the highway. " You have crossed here 
before," she said. " There seems to be a trail." 

" I may have made it : it 's a short cut to the buck- 
eyes." 

" You never found anything else on the trail ? " 

" You remember, I told you before, the ring was all I 
found." 

" Ah, true ! " she smiled sweetly ; " it was that which 
made it seem so odd to yon. I forgot." 

In half an hour they reached the buckeyes. During 
the walk she had taken rapid recognizance of everything 
in her path. When they crossed the road and Cass had 
pointed out the scene of the murder, she looked anxiously 
around. " You are sure we are not seen ? " 

" Quite." 

" You will not think me foolish if I ask you to wait 
here while I go in there " — she pointed to the ominous 
thicket near them — " alone ? " She was quite white. 

Cass's heart, which had grown somewhat cold since his 
interview with Miss Porter, melted at once. 

** Go : I will stay here." 

He waited five minutes. She did not return. AMiat if 
the poor creature had determined upon suicide on the spot 
where her faithless lover had fallen ? He was reassured 
in another moment by the rustle of skirts in the under- 
growth. 

" I was becoming quite alarmed," he said aloud. 

** You have reason to be," returned a hurried voice. 
He started. It was ^liss Porter, who stepped swiftly 
out of the cover. *^ Look," she said, *' look at that man 
down the road. He has been tracking you two ever since 
you left the cabin. Do you know who he is ? " 
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" No ! " 

"Then listen. It is three-fingered Dick, one of the 
escaped road agents. I know him ! '' 

" Let us go and warn her," said Cass eagerly. 

Miss Porter laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

I don't think she '11 thank you," she said dryly. 
Perhaps you 'd better see what she 's doing, first." 

Utterly bewildered, yet with a strong sense of the mas- 
terfulness of his companion, he followed her. She crept 
like a cat through the thicket. Suddenly she paused. 
" Look ! " she whispered viciously ; " look at the tender 
vigils of your heart-broken May ! " 

Cass saw the woman, who had left him a moment be- 
fore, on her knees on the grass, with long thin fingers 
digging like a ghoul in the earth. He had scarce time 
to notice her eager face and eyes, cast now and then back 
toward the spot where she had left him, before there was 
a crash in the bushes, and a man — the stranger of the 
road — leaped to her side. "Run," he said; "run for 
it now. You 're watched ! " 

" Oh ! that man — Beard ! " she said contemptuously. 

"No, another in a wagon. Quick. Fool, you know 
the place now, — you can come later ; run ! " And half 
dragging, half lifting her, he bore her through the bushes. 
Scarcely had they closed behind the pair when Miss Porter 
ran to the spot vacated by the woman. " Look ! " she 
cried triumphantly ; " look ! " 

Cass looked, and sank on his knees beside her. 

" It was worth a thousand dollars, was n't it ? " she 
repeated maliciously, "wasn't it? But you ought to 
return it ! Really you ought." 

Cass could scarcely articulate. " But how did yo\i know 
it ? " he finally gasped. 

" Oh, I suspected something ; there was a woman, and 
you know you 're such a fool ! " 
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Cass rose stiffly. 

** Don't be a greater fool now, but go and bring my horse 
and wagon from the hill, and don't say anything to the 
driver." 

" Then you did not come alone ? " 

" No ; it would have been bold and improper." 

« Please I " 

" And to think it was the ring, after all, that pointed to 
this," she said. 

" The ring that you returned to me." 

" What did you say ? " 

" Nothing." 

" Don't, please, the wagon is coming." 

In the next morning's edition of the "Red Chief 
Chronicle " appeared the following startling intelligence : — 

EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY I 

FINDING OF THE STOLEN TREASURE OF WELLS, FARGO & CO. 

OVER ^00,000 RECOVERED. 

Our readers will remember the notorious robbery of 
Wells, Fargo & Co.'s treasure from the Sacramento and 
Red Chief Pioneer Coach on the night of September 1. 
Although most of the gang were arrested, it is known that 
two escaped, who, it was presumed, cached the treasure, 
amounting to nearly $500,000 in gold, drafts, and jewelry, 
as no trace of the property was found. Y^esterday our 
esteemed fellow citizen, IVIr. Cass Beard, long and favor- 
ably known in this county, succeeded in exhuming the 
treasure in a copse of hazel near the Red Chief turnpike — 
adjacent to the spot where an unknown body was lately 
discovered. This body is now strongly suspected to be 
that of one Henry Cass, a disreputable character, who has 
since been ascertained to have been one of the road agents 
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who escaped. The matter is now under legal investiga- 
tion. The successful result of the search is due to a sys- 
tematic plan evolved from the genius of Mr. Beard, who 
has devoted over a year to this labor. It was first sug- 
gested to him by the finding of a ring, now definitely iden- 
tified as part of the treasure which was supposed to have 
been dropped from Wells, Fargo & Co.'s boxes by the 
robbers in their midnight flight through Blazing Star. 

In the same journal appeared the no less important in- 
telligence, which explains, while it completes, this vera- 
cious chronicle : — 

It is rumored that a marriage is shortly to take place 
between the hero of the late treasure discovery and a 
young lady of Red Chief, whose devoted aid and assist- 
ance to this important work is well known to this com- 
munity. 



AT THE MISSION OF SAN CAEMEL 

PROLOGUE 

It was noon of the 10th of August, 1838. The monot- 
onous coast line hetween Monterey and San Diego had set 
its hard outlines against the steady glare of the Califomian 
sky and the metallic glitter of the Pacific Ocean. The 
weary succession of rounded, dome-like hills ohliterated all 
sense of distance ; the rare whaling vessel or still rarer 
trader, drifting past, saw no change in these rusty undula- 
tions, harren of distinguishing peak or headland, and hald 
of wooded crest or timbered ravine. The withered ranks 
of wild oats gave a dull procession of uniform color to the 
hills, unbroken by any relief of shadow in their smooth, 
round curves. As far as the eye could reach, sea and shore 
met in one bleak monotony, flecked by no passing cloud, 
stirred by no sign of life or motion. Even sound was 
absent ; the Angelus, rung from the invisible Mission tower 
far inland, was driven back again by the steady northwest 
trades, that for half the year had swept the coast line and 
left it abraded of all umbrage and color. 

But even this monotony soon gave way to a change and 
another monotony as uniform and depressed. The western 
horizon, slowly contracting before a wall of vapor, by four 
o'clock had become a mere cold, steely strip of sea, into 
which gnidually the northern trend of the coast faded and 
was lost. As the fog stole with soft step southward, all 
distance, space, character, and locality again vanished; the 
hills upon which the sun still shone bore the same monot- 
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0D0U8 outlines as those just wiped into space. Last of all, 
before the red sun sank like the descending Host, it gleamed 
upon the sails of a trading vessel close in shore. It was the 
last object visible. A damp breath breathed upon it, a soft 
hand passed over the slate, the sharp penciling of the pic- 
ture faded and became a confused gray cloud. 

The wind and waves, too, went down in the fog ; the now 
invisible and hushed breakers occasionally sent the surf over 
the sand in a quick whisper, with grave intervals of silence, 
but with no continuous murmur as before. In a curving 
bight of the shore the creaking of oars in their rowlocks 
began to be distinctly heard, but the boat itself, although 
apparently only its length from the sands, was invisible. 

" Steady now ; way enough ! " The voice came from the 
gea, and was low, as if unconsciously affected by the fog. 
« SUence ! " 

The sound of a keel grating the sand was followed by the 
order, " Stem all ! " from the invisible speaker. 

" Shall we beach her ? " asked another vague voice. 

" Not yet. Hail again, and all together." 

" Ah hoy — oi — oi — oy ! " 

There were four voices, but the hail appeared weak and 
ineffectual, like a cry in a dream, and seemed hardly to 
reach beyond the surf before it was suffocated in the creep- 
ing cloud. A silence followed, but no response. 

" It 's no use to beach her and go ashore until we find the 
boat," said the first voice gravely ; " and we '11 do that if 
the current has brought her here. Are you sure you Ve 
got the right bearings ? " 

'^ As near as a man could off a shore with not a blasted 
p'int to take his bearings by." 

There was a long silence again, broken only by the occa- 
sional dip of oars, keeping the invisible boat-head to the sea. 

" Take my word for it, lads, it 's the last we Ul see of 
that boat again^ or of Jack Cranch^ or the captain's baby." 
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" It does look mighty queer that the painter should 
slip. Jack Cranch ain't the man to tie a granny knot." 

" Silence ! " said the invisible leader. " Listen." 

A hail, so faint and uncertain that it might have been 
the long-deferred, far-off echo of their own, came from the 
sea, abreast of them. 

"It's the captain. He hasn't found anything, or he 
could n't be so far north. Hark ! " 

The hail was repeated again faintly, dreamily. To the 
seamen's trained ears it seemed to have an intelligent 
significance, for the first voice gravely responded, "Aye, 
aye ! " and then said softly, " Oars." 

The word was followed by a splash* The oars clicked 
sharply and simultaneously in the rowlocks, then more 
faintly, then still fainter, and then passed out into the 
darkness. 

The silence and shadow both fell together ; for hours sea 
and shore were impenetrable. Yet at times the air was 
softly moved and troubled, the surrounding gloom faintly 
lightened as with a misty da>\Ti, and then was dark again; 
or drowsy, far-off cries and confused noises seemed to grow 
out of the silence, and, when they had attracted the weary 
ear, sank away as in a mocking dream, and showed them- 
selves unreal. Nebulous gatherings in the fog seemed to 
indicate stationary objects that, even as one gazed, moved 
away ; the recurring lap and ripple on the shingle some- 
times took upon itself the semblance of faint articulate 
laughter or spoken words. But towards morning a certain 
monotonous grating on the sand, that had for many minutes 
alternately cheated and piqued the ear, asserted itself more 
strongly, and a moving, vacillating shadow in the gloom be- 
came an opaque object on the shore. 

With the first rays of the morning light the fog lifted. 
As the undraped hills one by one bared their cold bosoms 
to the sun, the long line of coast struggled back to life 
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again. Everything was unchanged, except that a stranded 
boat lay upon the sands, and in its stern-sheets a sleeping 
child. 



The 10th of August, 1852, brought little change to the 
dull monotony of wind, fog, and treeless coast line. Only 
the sea was occasionally flecked with racing-sails that out- 
stripped the old, slow-creeping trader, or was at times 
streaked and blurred with the trailing smoke of a steamer. 
There were a few strange footprints on those virgin sands, 
and a fresh track, that led from the beach over the rounded 
hills, dropped into the bosky recesses of a hidden valley 
beyond the coast range. 

It was here that the refectory windows of the Mission of 
San Carmel had for years looked upon the reverse of that 
monotonous picture presented to the sea. It was here that 
the trade-winds, shorn of their fury and strength in the 
heated, oven-like air that rose from the valley, lost their 
weary way in the tangled recesses of the wooded slopes, 
and breathed their last at the foot of the stone cross before 
the Mission. It was on the crest of those slopes that the 
fog halted and walled in the sun-illumined plain below ; 
it was in this plain that limitless fields of grain clothed the 
flat adobe soil ; here the Mission garden smiled over its 
hedges of fruitful vines, and through the leaves of fig and 
gnarled pear trees ; and it was here that Father Pedro had 
lived for fifty years, found the prospect good, and had 
smiled also. 

Father Pedro's smile was rare. He was not a Las Casas, 
nor a Junipero Serra, but he had the deep seriousness of 
all disciples laden with the responsible wording of a gospel 
not their own. And his smile had an ecclesiastical as well 
as a human significance, the pleasan test object in his prospect 
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being the fair and curly bead of bis boy acolyte and cbor- 
ister, Francisco, wbicb appeared among tbe vines, and bis 
sweetest pastoral music, the high soprano bumming of a 
chant with which the boy accompanied bis gardening. 

Suddenly the acolyte's chant changed to a cry of terror. 
Running rapidly to Father Pedro's side, he grasped his 
sotana, and even tried to hide bis curls among its folds. 

^^ 'St ! 'st ! " said tbe padre, disengaging himself with 
some impatience. '' What new alarm is this ? Is it Luz- 
bel hiding among our Catalan vines, or one of those heathen 
Americanos from Monterey ? Speak ! " 

" Neither, holy father," said the boy, the color struggling 
back into his pale cheeks, and an apologetic, bashful smile 
lighting bis clear eyes. '' Neither ; but oh ! such a gross, 
lethargic toad ! And it almost leaped upon me." 

^^ A toad leaped upon thee ! " repeated the good father 
with evident vexation. '' What next ? I tell thee, child, 
those foolish fears are most unmeet for thee, and must be 
overcome, if necessary, with prayer and penance. Fright- 
ened by a toad ! Blood of the Martyrs ! 'T is like any 
foolish girl ! " 

Father Pedro stopped and coughed. 

^* I am saying that no Christian child should shrink from 
any of God's harmless creatures. And only last week thou 
wast disdainful of poor Murieta's pig, forgetting that San 
Antonio himself did elect one his faithful companion, even 
in glory." 

** Yes, but it was so fat, and so uncleanly, holy father," 
replied the young acolyte, "and it smelt so." 

** Smelt so ? " echoed the father doubtfully. " Have a 
care, child, that this is not luxuriousness of the senses. I 
have noticed of late you gather overmuch of roses and 
syringa, excellent in their way and in moderation, but still 
not to be compared with the flower of Holy Church, the 
lily.'' 
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^ But lilies don't look well on the refectory table and 
against the adobe wall/' returned the acolyte, with a pout 
of a spoilt child ; '' and surely the flowers cannot help being 
sweet, any more than myrrh or incense. And I am not 
frightened of the heathen Americanos either, noiv. There 
was a small one in the garden yesterday, a boy like me, and 
be spoke kindly and with a pleasant face." 

" What said he to thee, child ? " asked Father Pedro 
anxiously. 

" Nay, the matter of his speech I could not understand," 
laughed the boy, '' but the manner was as gentle as thine, 
holy father." 

" 'St, child," said the padre impatiently. " Thy likings 
are as unreasonable as thy fears. Besides, have I not told 
thee it ill becomes a child of Christ to chatter with those 
sons of Belial ? But canst thou not repeat the words, — the 
words he said ? " he continued suspiciously. 

*^ 'T is a harsh tongue the Americanos speak in their 
throat," replied the boy. " But he said * devilishnisse ' 
and * pretty-as-a-girl,' and looked at me." 

The good father made the boy repeat the words gravely, 
and as gravely repeated them after him with infinite sim- 
plicity. "They are but heretical words," he replied, in 
answer to the boy's inquiring look ; " it is well you under- 
stand not English. Enough. Hun away, child, and be 
ready for the Angelus. I will commune with myself awhile 
under the pear-trees." 

Glad to escape so easily, the young acolyte disappeared 
down the alley of fig-trees, not without a furtive look at the 
patches of chick weed around their roots, the possible am- 
buscade of creeping or saltant vermin. The good priest 
heaved a sigh and glanced round the darkening prospect. 
The sun had already disappeared over the mountain wall 
that lay between him and the sea, rimmed with a faint 
white line of outlying fog. A cool zephyr fanned his 
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cheek, — it was the dying breath of the vientos generale$ 
beyond the wall. Ab Father Pedro's eyes were raised to this 
barrier, which seemed to shut out the boisterous world be- 
yond, he fancied he noticed for the first time a slight breach 
in the parapet, over which an advanced banner of the fog 
was fluttering. Was it an omen ? His speculations were 
cut short by a voice at his very side. 

He turned quickly and beheld one of those " heathens " 
against whom he had just warned his young acolyte ; one of 
that straggling band of adventurers whom the recent gold 
discoveries had scattered along the coast. Luckily the 
fertile alluvium of these valleys, lying parallel with the 
sea, offered no '^ indications " to attract the gold-seekers. 
Nevertheless, to Father Pedro even the infrequent contact 
with the Americanos was objectionable : they were at once 
inquisitive and careless ; they asked questions with the 
sharp perspicacity of controversy ; they received his grave 
replies with the frank indifference of utter worldliness. 
Powerful enough to have been tyrannical oppressors, they 
were singularly tolerant and gentle, contenting themselves 
with a playful, good-natured irreverence, which tormented 
the good father more than opposition. They were felt to 
be dangerous and subversive. 

The Americano, however, who stood before him did not 
offensively suggest these national qualities. A man of 
middle height, strongly built, bronzed and slightly gray 
from the vicissitudes of years and exposure, he had an air of 
practical seriousness that commended itself to Father Pedro, 
To his religious mind it suggested self-consciousness ; ex- 
pressed in the dialect of the stranger, it only meant " busi- 
ness." 

** I 'm rather glad I found you out here alone," began 
the latter ; '* it saves time. I have n't got to take my turn 
with the rest in there," — he indicated the church with his 
thumb, — " and you have n't got to make an appointment 
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You have got a clear forty minutes before the Angelus 
rings," he added, consulting a large silver chronometer, 
** and I reckon I kin git through my part of the job inside 
of twenty, leaving you ten minutes for remarks. I want to 
confess." 

Father Pedro drew back with a gesture of dignity. The 
stranger, however, laid his hand upon the padre's sleeve 
with the air of a man anticipating objection, but never re- 
fusal, and went on. 

" Of course, I know. You want me to come at some 
other time, and in there. You want it in the regular style. 
That 's your way and your time. My answer is : it ain't 
mi/ way and my time. The main idea of confession, I 
take it, is gettin' at the facts. I 'm ready to give 'em if 
you '11 take 'em out here, now. If you 're willing to drop 
the church and confessional, and all that sort o' thing, I, 
on my side, am willing to give up the absolution, and all 
that sort o' thing. You might," he added, with an un- 
conscious touch of pathos in the suggestion, ''heave in a 
word or two of advice after I get through ; for instance, 
what you 'd do in the circumstances, you see ! That 's all. 
But that 's as you please. It ain't part*of the business." 

Irreverent as this speech appeared, there was really no 
trace of such intention in his manner, and his evident pro- 
found conviction that his suggestion was practical, and not 
at all inconsistent with ecclesiastical dignity, would alone 
have been enough to touch the padre, had not the stranger's 
dominant personality already overridden him. He hesi- 
tated. The stranger seized the opportunity to take his arm, 
and lead him with the half familiarity of powerful protec- 
tion to a bench beneath the refectory window. Taking 
out his watch again, he put it in the passive hands of the 
astonished priest, saying, " Time me," cleared his throat, 
and began : — 

'* Fourteen years ago there was a ship cruisin' in the 
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Pacific, jest off this range, that was ez nigh on tea hell 
afloat as anything rigged kin be. If a chap managed to 
dodge the cap' en's belay ing-pin for a time he was bound 
to be fetched up in the ribs at last by the mate's boots. 
There was a chap knocked down the fore hatch with a 
broken leg in the Gulf, and another jumped overboard off 
Cape Corrientes, crazy as a loon, along a clip of the head 
from the cap'en's trumpet. Them 's facts. The ship was 
a brigautine, trading along the Mexican coast The cap*en 
had his wife aboard, a little timid Mexican woman he 'd 
picked up at Mazatlan. I reckon she did n't get on with 
him any better than the men, for she ups and dies one day, 
leavin' her baby, a year-old gaL One o' the crew was fond 
o' that baby. He used to get the black nurse to put it in 
the dingy, and he 'd tow it astern, rocking it with the 
painter like a cradle. He did it — hatin' the cap'en all 
the same. One day the black nurse got out of the dingy 
for a moment, when the baby was asleep, leavin' him alone 
with it. An idea took hold on him, jest from cussedness, 
you 'd say, but it was partly from revenge on the cap'en 
and partly to get away from the ship. The ship was well 
in shore, and the •current settin' towards it. He slipped 
the jxiinter — that man — and set himself adrift with the 
baby. It was a crazy act, you 'd reckon, for there was n't 
any oars in the boat ; but he had a crazy man's luck, 
and he contrived, by sculling the boat with one of the seats 
he tore out, to keep her out of the breakers, till he 
could find a bight in the shore to run her in. The alarm 
was given from the ship, but the fog shut down upon him ; 
he could hear the other boats in pursuit. They seemed to 
close in on him, and by the sound he judged the cap'en 
was just abreast of him in the gig, bearing down upon him 
in the fog. He slipped out of the dingy into the water 
without a splash, and struck out for the breakers. He got 
ashore after havin' been knocked down and dragged in four 
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times by the undertow. He had only one idea then, thank- 
fulness that he had not taken the baby with him in the 
surf. You kin put that down for him, — it 's a fact. He 
got ofif into the hills, and made his way up to Monterey." 

" And the child ? " asked the padre, with a sudden and 
strange asperity that boded no good to the penitent ; '^ the 
child thus ruthlessly abandoned — what became of it ? " 

*' That 's just it, — the child," said the stranger gravely. 
** Well, if that man was on his death-bed instead of being 
here talking to you, he'd swear that he thought the 
cap'en was sure to come up to it the next minit. That 's 
a fact. But it was n't until one day that he — that 's me 
— ran across one of that crew in Frisco. * Hallo, Cranch,' 
sez he to me, * so you got away, did n't you ? And how 's 
the cap' en's baby ? Grown a young gal by this time, ain't 
she ? ' * What are you talking about,' sez I ; * how should 
I know ? ' He draws away from me, and sez, ' D — it,' 
sez he, * you don't mean that you ' — I grabs him by the 
throat and makes him tell me all. And then it appears 
that the boat and the baby were never found again, and 
every man of that crew, cap'en and all, believed I had 
stolen it." 

He paused. Father Pedro was staring at the prospect 
with an uncompromising rigidity of head and shoulder. 

" It 's a bad lookout for me, ain't it ? " the stranger con- 
tinued, in serious reflection. 

"How do I know," said the priest harshly, without 
turning his head, " that you did not make away with this 
child ? " 

" Beg pardon." 

" That you did not complete your revenge by — by — 
killing it, as your comrade suspected you ? Ah ! Holy 
Trinity," continued Father Pedro, throwing out his hands 
with an impatient gesture, as if to take the place of unut- 
terable thought. 
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" How do you know ? " echoed the stranger coldly. 

" Yes." 

The stranger linked his fingers together and threw them 
over his knee, drew it up to his chest caressingly^ and said 
quietly, " Because you do know." 

The padre rose to his feet. 

" What mean you ? " he said, sternly fixing his eyes 
upon the speaker. Their eyes met. The stranger's were 
gray and persistent, with hanging comer lids that might 
have concealed even more purpose than they showed. The 
padre's were hollow, open, and the whites slightly brown, 
as if with tobacco stains. Yet they were the first to turn 
away. 

'^ I mean," returned the stranger, with the same practi- 
cal gravity, '^ that you know it would n't pay me to come 
here, if I'd killed the baby, unless I wanted you to fix 
things right with me up there," pointing skyward, ** and 
get absolution ; and I 've told you that was n't in my 
line." 

" Why do you seek me, then ? " demanded the padre 
suspiciously. 

" Because I reckon I thought a man might be allowed to 
confess something short of a murder. If you 're going to 
draw the line below that " — 

" This is but sacrilegious levity," interrupted Father 
Pedro, turning as if to go. But the stranger did not make 
any movement to detain him. 

" Have you implored forgiveness of the father — the 
man you wronged — before you came here ? " asked the 
priest, lingering. 

" Not much. It would n't pay if he was living, and he 
died four years ago." 

** You are sure of that ? " 

"lam." 

** There are other relations, perhaps ? " 
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"None." 

Father Pedro was silent. When he spoke again, it was 
with a changed voice. " What is your purpose, then ? " 
he asked, with the first indication of priestly sympathy in 
his manner. " You cannot ask forgiveness of the earthly 
father you have injured, you refuse the intercession of Holy 
Church with the Heavenly Father you have disobeyed. 
Speak, wretched man ! What is it you want ? " 

" I want to find the child." 

" But if it were possible, if she were still living, are you 
fit to seek her, to even make yourself known to her, to 
appear before her ? " 

" Well, if I made it profitable to her, perhaps." 

" Perhaps," echoed the priest scornfully. " So be it. 
But why come here ? " 

"To ask your advice. To know how to begin my 
search. You know this country. You were here when 
that boat drifted ashore beyond that moiintain." 

" Ah, indeed. I have much to do with it ! It is an 
affair of the alcalde — the authorities — of your — your 
police." 

" Is it ? " 

The padre again met the stranger's eyes. He stopped, 
with the snuff-box he had somewhat ostentatiously drawn 
from his pocket still open in his hand. 

" Why is it not, sefior ? " he demanded. 

" If she lives, she is a young lady by this time, and might 
not want the details of her life known to any one." 

" And how will you recognize your baby in this young 
lady ? " asked Father Pedro, with a rapid gesture, indicat- 
ing the comparative heights of a baby and an adult. 

*' I reckon I '11 know her, and her clothes too ; and 
whoever found her wouldn't be fool enough to destroy 
them." 

"After fourteen yeare ! Good ! You have faith, senor " — 
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'^Cranch/' supplied the stranger, consulting his watch. 
^'But time's up. Business is husiness. Grood-hj; don't 
let me keep you." 

He extended his hand. 

The padre met it with a dry, unsympathetic palm, as 
sere and yellow as the hills. When their hands separated, 
the father still hesitated, looking at Cranch. If he ex- 
pected further speech or entreaty from him he was mis- 
taken, for the American, without turning his head, walked 
in the same serious, practical fashion down the avenue of 
fig-trees, and disappeared heyond the hedge of vines. The 
outlines of the mountain heyond were already lost in the 
fog. Father Pedro turned into the refectory. 

" Antonio." 

A strong flavor of leather, onions, and stahle preceded the 
entrance of a short, stout vaquero from the little patio. 

'' Saddle Pinto and thine own mule to accompany Fran- 
cisco, who will take letters from me to the Father Superior 
at San Jose to-morrow at daybreak." 

" At daybreak, reverend father ? " 

" At daybreak. Hark ye, go by the mountain trails and 
avoid the highway. Stop at no posada nor fonda ; but if 
the child is weary, rest then awhile at Don Juan Briones' 
or at the rancho of the Blessed Fisherman. Have no con- 
verse with stragglers, least of all those gentile Americanos. 
So" — 

The first strokes of the Angelus came from the nearer 
tower. With a gesture Father Pedro waved Antonio aside, 
and opened the door of the sacristy. 

" Ad Majorem Dei Gloiria" 
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The hacienda of Don Joan Briones, nestling in a wooded 
cleft of the foothills, was hidden, as Father Pedro had 
wisely reflected, from the straying feet of travelers along 
the dusty highway to San Josd. As Francisco, emerging 
from the cafiada, put spurs to his mule at the sight of the 
whitewashed walls, Antonio grunted : — 

'^ Oh, aye, little priest I thou wast tired enough a mo- 
ment ago, and though we are not three leagues from the 
Blessed Fisherman, thou couldst scarce sit thy saddle longer. 
Mother of God I and all to see that little mongrel, Juanita." 

" But, good Antonio, Juanita was my playfellow, and I 
may not soon again chance this way. And Juanita is not 
a mongrel, no more than I am." 

'* She is a mestiza, and thou art a child of the church, 
though this following of gypsy wenches does not show 
it." 

" But Father Pedro does not object," urged the hoy. 

** The reverend father has forgotten he was ever young," 
replied Antonio sententiously, *^ or he would n't set fire and 
tow together." 

" What sayest thou, good Antonio ? " asked Francisco 
quickly, opening his blue eyes in frank curiosity ; " who 
is fire, and who is tow ? " 

The worthy muleteer, utterly abashed and confounded by 
this display of the acolyte's direct simplicity, contented 
himself by shrugging his shoulders, and a vague '* Quien 
sabe?" 

"Come," said the boy gayly, "confess it is only the 
aguardiente of the Blessed Fisherman thou missest. Never 
fear, Juanita will find thee some. And seel here she 
comes." 

There was a flash of white flounces along the dark brown 
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corridor, the twinkle of satin slippers, the flying oat of long 
black braids, and with a cry of joy a young girl threw 
herself upon Francisco as he entered the patio^ and nearly 
dragged him from his mule. 

** Have a care, little sister," laughed the acolyte, looking 
at Antonio, *^ or there will be a conflagration. Am I the 
fire ? " he continued, submitting to the two sounding kisses 
the young girl placed upon either cheek, but still keeping 
his mischievous glance upon the muleteer. 

'^ Quien sabe ? " repeated Antonio gruffly, as the young 
girl blushed under his significant eyes. *^ It is no affair of 
mine," he added to himself, as he led Pinto away. *^ Per- 
haps Father Pedro is right, and this young twig of the 
church is as dry and sapless as himself. Let the mestiza 
burn if she likes." 

''Quick, Pancho," said the young girl, eagerly leading 
him along the corridor. *' This way. I must talk with 
thee before thou seest Don Juan; that is why I ran to 
intercept thee, and not as that fool Antonio would signify, 
to shame thee. Wast thou ashamed, my Pancho ? " 

The boy threw his arm familiarly round the supple, 
stayless little waist, accented only by the belt of the light 
flounced saya, and said, " But why this haste and feverish- 
ness, 'Nita ? And now I look at thee, thou hast been 
crying." 

They had emerged from a door in the corridor into the 
bright sunlight of a walled garden. The girl dropped her 
eyes, cast a quick glance around her, and said, — 

" Not here — to the arroyo ;" and half leading, half drag- 
ging him, made her way through a copse of manzanita and 
alder until they heard the faint tinkling of water. "Dost 
thou remember," said the girl, " it was here," pointing to 
an embayed pool in the dark current, " that I baptized thee, 
when Father Pedro first brought thee here, when we both 
played at being monks? They were dear old days, for 
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Father Pedro would trust no one with thee hut me, and 
always kept us near him." 

'' Aye, and he said I would he profaned hy the touch of 
any other, and so himself always washed and dressed me, 
and made my hed near his." 

** And took thee away again, and I saw thee not till thou 
camest with Antonio, over a year ago, to the cattle hrand- 
ing. And now, my Pancho, I may never see thee again." 
She huried her face in her hands and sobhed aloud. 

The little acolyte tried to comfort her, hut with such 
abstraction of manner and inadequacy of warmth that she 
hastily removed his caressing hand. 

" But why ? What has happened ? " he asked eagerly. 

The girl's manner had changed. Her eyes flashed, and 
she put her broMm fist on her waist, and be^an to rock from 
aide to side. 

" But I '11 not go," she said viciously. 

" Gk) where ? " asked the boy. 

"Oh, where?" she echoed impatiently. "Hear me, 
Francisco. Thou knowest I am, like thee, an orphan ; but 
I have not, like thee, a parent in the Holy Church. For, 
alas ! " she added bitterly, " I am not a boy, and have not 
a lovely voice borrowed from the angels. I was, like thee, 
a foundling, kept by the charity of the reverend fathers, 
until Don Juan, a childless widower, adopted me. I was 
happy, not knowing and caring who were the parents who 
had abandoned me, happy only in the love of him who 
became my adopted father. And now " — She paused. 

" And now ? " echoed Francisco eagerly. 

"And now they say it is discovered who are my 
parents." 

" And they live ? " 

" Mother of Grod I no," said the girl, with scarcely filial 
piety. " There is some one, a thing, a mere Don Fulano, 
who knows it all^ it seems, who is to be my guardian." 
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" But how ? Tell me all, dear Juanita," said the hoj 
with a feverish interest, that contrasted so strongly with his 
previous abstraction that Juanita bit her lips with vexa- 
tion. 

'' Ah ! How ? Santa Barbara ! An extravaganxa for 
children. A necklace of lies. I am lost from a ship of 
which my father — Heaven rest him ! — is general, and I 
am picked up among the weeds on the seashore, like Moees 
in the bulrushes. A pretty story, indeed." 

''Oh, how beautiful!" exclaimed Francisco enthusiasti- 
cally. " Ah, Juanita, would it had been me ! " 

" Thee / " said the girl bitterly, — " thee ! Ko ! — it 
was a girl wanted. Enough, it was me." 

" And when does the guardian come ? " persisted the boy, 
with sparkling eyes. 

'' He is here even now, with that pompous fool the Amer- 
ican alcalde from Monterey, a wretch who knows nothing of 
the country or the people, but who helped the other Amer- 
ican to claim me. I tell thee, Francisco, like as not it is all 
a folly, — some senseless blunder of those Americanos that 
impose upon Don Juan's simplicity and love for them." 

" How looks he, this Americano who seeks thee ? " asked 
Francisco. 

" AVhat care I how he looks," said Juanita, " or what he 
is ? He may have the four S's, for all I care. Yet," she 
added with a slight touch of coquetry, " he is not bad to 
look upon, now I recall him." 

'* Had he a long mustache, and a sad, sweet smile, and a 
voice so gentle and yet so strong that you felt he ordered 
you to do things without saying it ? And did his eye read 
your thoughts ? — that very thought that you must obey 
Lim ? " 

*' Saints preserve thee, Pancho ! Of whom dost thou 
speak ? " 

" Listen, Juanita. It was a year ago, the eve of Nativi- 
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dad ; he was in the church when I sang. Look where I 
would, I always met his eye. When the canticle was sung 
and I was slipping into the sacristy, he was beside me. He 
spoke kindly, but I understood him not. He put into my 
hand gold for an aguinaldo. I pretended I understood not 
that also, and put it into the box for the poor. He smiled, 
and went away. Often have I seen him since ; and last 
night, when I left the Mission, he was there again with 
Father Pedro." 

" And Father Pedro — what said he of him ? " asked 
Juanita. 

"Nothing." The boy hesitated. "Perhaps — because 
I said nothing of the stranger." 

Juanita laughed. " So thou canst keep a secret from the 
good father when thou carest. But why dost thou think 
this stranger is my new guardian ? " 

" Dost thou not see, little sister ? He was even then seek- 
ing thee," said the boy with joyous excitement. " Doubt- 
less he knew we were friends and playmates — maybe the 
good father has told him thy secret. For it is no idle tale 
of the alcalde, believe me. I see it all ! It is true ! " 

" Then thou wilt let him take me away," exclaimed the 
girl bitterly, withdrawing the little hand he had clasped in 
his excitement. 

" Alas, Juanita, what avails it now ? I am sent to San 
Jos^, charged with a letter to the Father Superior, who will 
give me further orders. What they are, or how long I 
must stay, I know not. But I know this : the good Father 
Pedro's eyes were troubled when he gave me his blessing, 
and he held me long in his embrace. Pray Heaven I have 
committed no fault Still it may be that the reputation of 
my gift hath reached the Father Superior, and he would 
advance me ; " and Francisco's eyes lit up with youthful 
pride at the thought. 

Not so Juanita. Her black eyes snapped suddenly with 
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suspicion, she drew in her breath, and closed her little 
mouth firmly. Then she began a crescendo. 

Mother of (xod ! was that all ? Was he a child, to be 
sent away for such time or for such purpose as best pleased 
the fathers ? Was he to know no more than that ? With 
such gifts as God had given him, was he not at least to have 
some word in disposing of them ? Ah ! she would not 
stand it. 

The boy gazed admiringly at the piquant energy of the 
little figure before him, and envied her courage. ^' It is 
the mestizo blood," he murmured to himself. Then aloud, 
" Thou shouldst have been a man, 'Kita." 

" And thou a woman." 

" Or a priest. Eh, what is that ? " 

They had both risen, Juanita defiantly, her black braids 
flying as she wheeled and suddenly faced the thicket, Fran- 
cisco clinging to her with trembling hands and whitened 
lips. A stone, loosened from the hillside, had rolled to their 
feet ; there was a crackling in the alders on the slope above 
them. 

" Is it a bear, or a brigand ? " whispered Francisco hur- 
riedly, sounding the uttermost depths of his terror in the 
two wortls. 

" It is an eavesdropper," said Juanita impetuously ; 
*^ and who and why I intend to know," and she started 
towards tlie thicket. 

" Do not leave me, good Juanita, " said the young aco- 
lyte, grasping the girl's skirt. 

" Nay ; run to the hacienda quickly, and leave me to 
search the thicket. Run ! " 

The boy did not wait for a second injunction, but scuttleil 
away, his long coat catching in the brambles, while Juanita 
darted like a kitten into the bushes. Her search was fruit- 
less, however, and she was returning impatiently, when her 
quick eye fell upon a letter lying amid the dried grass where 
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she and Francisco had heen seated the moment hefore. It 
had evidently fallen from his hreast when he had risen sud- 
denly, and heen overlooked in his alarm. It was Father 
Pedro's letter to the Father Superior of San Jose. 

In an instant she had pounced upon it as viciously as if 
it had heen the interloper she was seeking. She knew that 
she held in her fingers the secret of Francisco's sudden han- 
ishment. She felt instinctively that this yellowish envelope, 
with its red string and its hlotch of red seal, was his sen- 
tence and her own. The little mestiza had not heen hrought 
up to respect the integrity of either locks or seals, hoth be- 
ing unknown in the patriarchal life of the hacienda. Yet 
with a certain feminine instinct she looked furtively around 
her, and even managed to dislodge the clumsy wax without 
marring the pretty effigy of the crossed keys impressed upon 
it. Then she opened the letter and read. 

Suddenly she stopped and put hack her hair from her 
brown temples. Then a succession of burning blushes fol- 
lowed each other in waves from her neck up, and died in 
drops of moisture in her eyes. This continued until she 
was fairly crying, dropping the letter from her hands and 
rocking to and fro. In the midst of this she quickly stopped 
again ; the clouds broke, a sunshine of laughter started from 
her eyes, she laughed shyly, she laughed loudly, she laughed 
hysterically. Then she stopped again as suddenly, knitted 
her brows, swooped down once more upon the letter, and 
turned to fly. But at the same moment the letter was 
quietly but firmly taken from her hand, and Mr. Jack Cranch 
stood beside her. 

Juanita was crimson, but iinconquered. She mechan- 
ically held out her hand for the letter; the American 
took her little fingers, kissed them, and said, — 

" How are you again ? " 

"The letter," replied Juanita, with a strong disposition 
to stamp her foot. 
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" But," said Cranch, with business directness, " you 've 
read enough to know it is n't for you." 

" Nor for you either," responded Juanita. 

" True. It is for the Keverend Father Superior of San 
Jos^ Mission. I '11 give it to him." 

Juanita was becoming alarmed, first at this prospect, sec- 
ond at the power the stranger seemed to be gaining over her. 
She recalled Francisco's description of him with something 
like superstitious awe. 

'^ But it concerns Francisco. It contains a secret he 
should know." 

" Then you can tell him it. Perhaps it would come 
easier from you." 

Juanita blushed again. '^ Why ? " she asked, half dread- 
ing his reply. 

" Because," said the American quietly, ** you are old 
playmates ; you are attached to each other." 

Juanita bit her lips. " WTiy don't you read it your- 
self ? " she asked bluntly. 

" Because I don't read other people's letters, and if it 
concerns me you '11 tell me." 

" ^Yhat if I donH ? " 

" Then the Father Superior will." 

" I believe you know Francisco's secret already," said 
the girl boldly. 

" Perhaps." 

" Tlien, ^lother of God ! Senor Crancho, what do you 
want ? " 

^* I do not want to separate two such good friends as you 
and Francisco." 

*' Perhaps you'd like to claim us both," said the girl, 
with a sneer that was not devoid of coquetry. 

" I should be delighted." 

** Then here is your occasion, senor, for here comes 
my adopted father, Don Juan, and your friend, Senor 
Br — r — own, the American alcalde." 
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Two men appeared in the garden path helow them. 
The stiff, glazed, broad-hrimmed black hat, surmounting a 
dark face of quixotic gravity and romantic rectitude, indi- 
cated Don Juan Briones. His companion, lazy, specious, 
and red-faced, was Seilor Brown, the American alcalde. 

'^ Well, I reckon we kin about call the thing fixed," said 
Seiior Brown, with a large wave of the hand, suggesting a 
sweeping away of all trivial details. '^ £z I was saying to 
the don yer, when two high-toned gents like you and him 
come together in a delicate matter of this kind, it ain't no 
boss trade nor sharp practice. The don is that lofty in 
principle that he's willin' to sacrifice his affections for 
the good of the gal ; and you, on your hand, kalkilate to 
see all he 's done for her, and go your whole pile better. 
You '11 make the legal formalities good. I reckon that old 
Injin woman who can swear to the finding of the baby on 
the shore will set things all right yet. For the matter o' 
that, if you want anything in the way of a certificate, I 'm 
on hand always." 

" Juanita and myself are at your disposition, caballeros," 
said Don Juan, with a grave exaltation. " Never let it be 
said that the Mexicpa nation was outdone by the great 
Americanos in deeds of courtesy and affection. Let it 
rather stand that Juanita was a sacred trust put into my 
hands years ago by the goddess of American liberty, and 
nurtured in the Mexican eagle's nest. Is it not so, my 
soul ? " he added, more humanly, to the girl, when he had 
quite recovered from the intoxication of his own speech. 
"We love thee, little one, but we keep our honor." 

'* There 's nothing mean about the old man," said Brown 
admiringly, with a slight dropping of his left eyelid ; " his 
head is level, and he goes with his party." 

"Thou takest my daughter, Seilor Cranch," continued 
the old man, carried away by hia emotion ; " but the 
American nation gives me a son." 
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" You know not what you say, father," said the young 
girl angrily, exasperated by a slight twinkle in the Ameri- 
can's eye. 

" Not so," said Cranch. " Perhaps one of the Ameri- 
can nation may take him at his word." 

" Then, caballeros, you will, for the moment at least, 
possess yourselves of the house and its poor hospitality," 
said Don Juan, with time-honored courtesy, producing the 
rustic key of the gate of the patio. " It is at your disposi- 
tion, caballeros," he repeated, leading the way as his guests 
passed into the corridor. 

Two hours passed. The hills were darkening on their 
eastern slopes ; the shadows of the few poplars that 
sparsedly dotted the dusty highway were falling in long 
black lines that looked like ditches on the dead level of 
the tawny fields ; the shadows of slowly moving cattle 
were mingling with their own silhouettes, and becoming 
more and more grotesque. A keen wind rising in the hills 
was already creeping from the Canada as from the mouth of 
a funnel, and sweeping the plains. Antonio had forgathered 
with the servants, had pinched the ears of the maids, had 
partaken of aguardiente, had saddled the mules, — Antonio 
was becoming impatient. 

And then a singular commotion disturbed the peaceful 
monotony of the patriarchal household of Don Juan Brio- 
nes. The stagnant courtyard was suddenly alive with 
peons and servants, running hither £ind thither. The alleys 
and gardens were filled with retainers. A confusion of 
questions, orders, and outcries rent the air, the plains shook 
with the galloping of a dozen horsemen. For the acolyte 
Francisco, of the Mission San Carmel, had disappeared 
and vanished, and from that day the hacienda of Don Juan 
Briones knew him no more. 
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When Father Pedro saw the yellow mules vanish under 
the low branches of the oaks beside the little graveyard, 
caught the last glitter of the morning sun on Pinto's shining 
headstall, and heard the last tinkle of Antonio's spurs, 
something very like a mundane sigh escaped him. To the 
simple wonder of the majority of early worshipers — the 
half-breed converts who rigorously attended the spiritual 
ministrations of the Mission, and ate the temporal provisions 
of the reverend fathers — he deputed the functions of the 
first mass to a coadjutor, and, breviary in hand, sought the 
orchard of venerable pear-trees. Whether there was any 
occult sympathy in his reflections with the contemplation of 
their gnarled, twisted, gouty, and knotty limbs, still bear- 
ing gracious and goodly fruit, I know not, but it was 
his private retreat, and under one of the most rheumatic 
and misshapen trunks there was a rude seat. Here Father 
Pedro sank, his face toward the mountain wall between him 
and the invisible sea. The relentless, dry, practical Cali- 
fomian sunlight falling on his face grimly pointed out a 
night of vigil and suffering. The snuffy yellow of his eyes 
was injected yet burning, his temples were ridged and 
veined like a tobacco leaf; the odor of desiccation which 
his garments always exhaled was hot and feverish, as if the 
fire had suddenly awakened among the ashes. 

Of what was Father Pedro thinking ? 

He was thinking of his youth, — a youth .spent under the 
shade of those pear-trees, even then venerable as now. He 
was thinking of his youthful dreams of heathen conquest, 
emulating the sacrifices and labors of Junipero Serra ; a 
dream cut short by the orders of the archbishop, that sent 
his companion. Brother Diego, north on a mission to strange 
lands, and condemned him to the isolation of San Carmel. 
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He was thinking of that fierce straggle with enTj of a 
fellow creature's hetter fortune, that, conquered bj prayer 
and penance, left him patient, submissive, and devoted to 
his humble work ; how he raised up converts to the faith, 
even taking them from the breast of heretic mothers. 

He recalled how once, with the zeal of propagandism 
quickening in the instincts of a childless man, he had 
dreamed of perpetuating his work through some sinless 
creation of his own ; of dedicating some virgin soul, one 
over whom he could have complete control, restricted bj no 
human paternal weakness, to the task he had b^un. But 
how ? Of all the boys eagerly offered to the church by 
their parents there seemed none sufficiently pure and free 
from parental taint. He remembered how one night, 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin herself, as he 
firmly then believed, this dream was fulfilled. An Indian 
woman brought him a Wattgee child — a baby girl that she 
had picked up on the seashore. There were no parents 
to divide the responsibility, the child had no past to con- 
front, except the memory of the ignorant Indian woman, 
who deemed her duty done, and whose interest ceased in 
giving it to the padre. The austere conditions of his 
monkish life compelled him to the first step in his adoption 
of it — the concealment of its sex. This was easy enough, 
as he constituted himself from that moment its sole nurse 
and attendant, and boldly baptized it among the other 
children by the name of Francisco. No others knew its 
origin, nor cared to know. Father Pedro had taken a 
mucbacho foundling for adoption ; his jealous seclusion of 
it and his personal care was doubtless some sacerdotal for- 
mula at once high and necessary. 

He remembered with darkening eyes and impeded breath 
how his close companionship and daily care of this helpless 
child had revealed to him the fascinations of that paternity 
ilenied to him j how he had deemed it his duty to struggle 
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against the thrill of haby fingers laid upon his yellow cheeks, 
the pleading of inarticulate words, the eloquence of wonder- 
seeing and mutely questioning eyes ; how he had succumbed 
again and again, and then struggled no more, seeing only 
in them the suggestion of childhood made incarnate in the 
Holy Babe. And yet, even as he thought, he drew from 
bis gown a little shoe, and laid it beside his breviary. It 
was Francisco's baby slipper, a duplicate to those worn by 
the miniature waxen figure of the Holy Virgin herself in 
her niche in the transept. 

Had he felt during these years any qualms of conscience 
at this concealment of the child's sex ? None. For to him 
the babe was sexless, as most befitted one who was to 
live and die at the foot of the altar. There was no attempt 
to deceive Grod ; what mattered else ? Kor was he withhold- 
ing the child from the ministrations of the sacred sisters. 
There was no convent near the Mission, and as each year 
passed, the difiiculty of restoring her to the position and 
duties of her sex became greater and more dangerous. And 
then the acolyte's destiny was sealed by what again appeared 
to Father Pedro as a direct interposition of Providence. The 
child developed a voice of such exquisite sweetness and 
purity that an angel seemed to have strayed into the little 
choir, and kneeling worshipers below, transported, gazed 
upwards, half expectant of a heavenly light breaking through 
the gloom of the raftered ceiling. The fame of the little 
singer filled the valley of San Carmel ; it was a miracle 
vouchsafed the Mission ; Don Josd Peralta remembered, ah, 
yes, to have heard in old Spain of boy choristers with such 
voices I 

And was this sacred trust to be withdrawn from him ? 
Was this life, which he had brought out of an unknown 
world of sin, unstained and pure, consecrated and dedicated 
to God, just in the dawn of power and promise for the glory 
of the Mother Church, to be taken from his side ? and 
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at the word of a self -convicted man of sin — a man vbose 
tardy repentance was not yet absolved by the Holy Church ? 
Never ! never ! Father Pedro dwelt upon the strangers 
rejections of the ministrations of the Chorch with a piuable 
satisfaction ; had he accepted it, he wduld have had a sacred 
claim upon Father Pedro's sympathy and confidence. Yet 
he rose again uneasily, and with irregular steps returned 
to the corridor, passing the door of the familiar little cell 
beside his own. The window, the table, and even the 
scant toilette utensils were filled with the flowers of yes- 
terday, some of them withered and dry ; the white gown 
of the little chorister was hanging emptily against the 
wall. Father Pedro started and trembled ; it seemed as 
if the spiritual life of the child had slipped away with its 
garments. 

In that slight chill, which even in the hottest da3rs in 
California always invests any shadow cast in that white 
sunlight, Father Pedro shivered in the corridor. Passing 
again into the garden, he followed in fancy the wayfaring 
figure of Francisco, saw the child arrive at the rancho of 
lX)n Juan, and with the fateful blindness of all dreamers 
projected a picture most unlike the reality. He followed 
the pilgrims even to San Jose, and saw the child deliver 
the missive which gave the secret of her sex and condition 
to the Father Superior. That the authority at San Jose 
might dissent with the padre of San Carmel, or decline to 
carry out his designs, did not occur to the one-idea'd priest. 
Like all solitary people, isolated from passing events, he 
made no allowance for occurrences outside of his routine. 
Yet at this moment a sudden thought whitened his yellow 
cheek. What if the Father Superior deemed it necessary 
to impart the secret to Francisco ? Would the child recoil 
at the deception, and, perhaps, cease to love him ? It was 
the first time, in his supreme selfishness, he had taken the 
acolyte's feelings into account He had thought of him 
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only as one owing implicit obedience to him as a temporal 
and spiritual guide. 

" Reverend father ! " 

He turned impatiently. It was his muleteer^ Jos^. 
Father Pedro's sunken eye brightened. 

'' Ah, Josd ! Quickly, then ; hast thou found Sanchi- 
cha ? " 

" Truly, your reverence ! And I have brought her with 
me, just as she is ; though if your reverence make more 
of her than to fill the six-foot hole and say a prayer over 
her, I'll give the mule that brought her here for food 
for the bull's horns. She neither hears nor speaks, but 
whether from weakness or sheer wantonness, I know not." 

^* Peace, then ! and let thy tongue take example from 
hers. Bring her with thee into the sacristy and attend 
without. Go ! " 

Father Pedro watched the disappearing figure of the 
muleteer, and hurriedly swept his thin, dry hand, veined 
and ribbed like a brown November leaf, over his stony 
forehead, with a sound that seemed almost a rustle. Then 
he suddenly stiffened his fingers over his breviary, dropped 
his arms perpendicularly before him, and with a rigid step 
returned to the corridor and passed into the sacristy. 

For a moment in the half darkness the room seemed to 
be empty. Tossed carelessly in the comer appeared some 
blankets topped by a few straggling black horsetails, like 
an unstranded riata. A trembling agitated the mass as 
Father Pedro approached. He bent over the heap and dis- 
tinguished in its midst the glowing black eyes of Sanchicha, 
the Indian centenarian of the Mission San Carmel. Only 
her eyes lived. Helpless, boneless, and jelly-like, old age 
had overtaken her with a mild form of deliquescence. 

" Listen, Sanchicha," said the father gravely. " It is 
important that thou shouldst refresh thy memory for a mo- 
ment. Look back fourteen years, mother ; it is but yes- 
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terdaj to thee. Tboa dost remember the babj — a littk 
muchacha thou broughtest me then — foorteen jeaz8 ago ? *' 

The old woman*s eyes became intelligent, and tamed 
with a quick look towards the open door of the church, 
and thence towards the choir. 

The padre made tt motion of irritation* ^No, no! 
Thou dost not understand; thou dost not attend me. 
Knowest thou of any mark of clothing, trinket, or amulet 
found upon the babe ? " 

The light of the old woman's eyes went out. She might 
have been dead. Father Pedro waited a moment, and then 
laid his hand impatiently on her shoulder. 

'' Dost thou mean there are none ? " 

A ray of light struggled back into her eyes. 

" None." 

'' And thou hast kept back or put away no sign noi 
mark of her parentage ? Tell me, on this crucifix." 

The eyes caught the crucifix, and became as empty as 
the orbits of the carven Christ upon it. 

Father Pedro waited patiently. A moment passed ; 
only the sound of the muleteers spurs was heard in the 
courtyard. 

" It is well," he said at last, with a sigh of relief. 
" Pepita shall give thee some refreshment, and Jose will 
bring thee back again. I will summon hira." 

He passed out of the sacristy door, leaving it open. A 
ray of sunlight darted eagerly in, and fell upon the gro- 
tesque heap in the corner. Sanchicha's eyes lived again ; 
more than that, a singular movement came over her face. 
The hideous caverns of her toothless mouth opened — she 
laughed. The step of Jos^ was heard in the corridor, and 
she became again inert. 

The third day, which should have brought the return of 
Antonio, was nearly spent. Father Pedro was impatient, 
but not alarmed. The good fathers at San Jose might natn- 
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rally detain Antonio for the answer, which might require 
deliberation. If any mischance had occurred to Francisco, 
Antonio would have returned or sent a special messenger. 
At sunset he was in his accustomed seat in the orchard, 
his hands clasped over the breviary in his listless lap, his 
eyes fixed upon the mountain between him and that mys- 
terious sea that had brought so much into his life. He 
was filled with a strange desire to see it, a vague curiosity 
hitherto unknown to his preoccupied life ; he wished to 
gaze upon that strand, perhaps the very spot where she had 
been found; he doubted not his questioning eyes would 
discover some forgotten trace of her ; under his persistent 
will and aided by the Holy Virgin, the sea would give up 
its secret. He looked at the fog creeping along the summit, 
and recalled the latest gossip of San Carmel; how that 
since the advent of the Americanos it was gradually en- 
croaching on the Mission. The hated name vividly recalled 
to him the features of the stranger as he had stood before 
him three nights ago, in this very garden, — so vividly that 
he sprang to his feet with an exclamation. It was no 
fancy, but Sefior Cranch himself advancing from under the 
shadow of a pear-tree. 

" I reckoned I 'd catch you here," said Mr. Cranch, with 
the same dry, practical business fashion, as if he were only 
resuming an interrupted conversation ; '^ and I reckon I ain't 
going to keep you a minit longer than I did t' other day." 
He mutely referred to his watch, which he already held in 
his hand, and then put it back in his pocket. '^ Well ! we 
found her I " 

'' Francisco?" interrupted the priest with a single stride, 
laying his hand upon Granch's arm, and staring into his 
eyes. 

Mr. Cranch quietly removed Father Pedro's hand. " I 
reckon that was n't the name as / caught it," he returned 
dryly. " Had n't you better sit down ? " 
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*' Pardon me — pardon me, senor," said the priest, 
hastily sinking hack upon his hench ; " I was thinking of 
other things. You — you — came upon me suddenly. I 
thought it was the acolyte. Go on, sefior ! I am inter- 
ested." 

" I thought you M he," said Cranch quietly. " That 's 
why I came. And then you might be of service too." 

" True, true," said the priest, with rapid accents ; " and 
this girl, senor, this girl is " — 

'' Juanita, the mestiza, adopted daughter of Don Juan 
Briones, over on the Santa Clare Valley," replied Cranch, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder, and then sitting down 
upon the bench beside Father Pedro. 

The priest turned his feverish eyes piercingly upon his 
companion for a few seconds, and then doggedly fixed them 
upon the ground. Cranch drew a plug of tobacco from his 
pocket, cut off a portion, placed it in his cheek, and then 
quietly began to strap the blade of his jack-knife upon his 
boot. Father Pedro saw it from under his eyelids, auil 
even in his preoccupation despised him. 

" Then you are certain she is the babe you seek ? '" said 
the father, without looking up. 

'* I reckon as near as you can be certain of anything. 
Her age tallies ; she was the only foundling girl hahy bap- 
tized by you, you know," — he partly turned roimd appeal- 
ingly to the padre, — " that year. Injin woman says she 
picked up a baby. Looks like a pretty clear case, don't 
it?" 

" ^Vnd the clothes, friend Cranch ? " said the priest, 
witli his eyes still on the ground, and a slight assumption 
of easy indifference. 

" They will be forthcoming, like enough, when the time 
comes," said Cranch. " The main thing at first was to find 
the girl — that was 7?iy job. The lawyers, I reckon, can fit 
the proofs and say what 's wanted, later on." 
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" But why lawyers," continued Padre Pedro, with a 
slight sneer he could not repress, '^ if the child is found and 
Seilor Cranch is satisfied ? " 

" On account of the property. Business is business ! " 

" The property ? " 

Mr. Cranch pressed the back of his knife-blade on his 
boot, shut it up with a click, and putting it in his pocket 
said calmly, — 

" Well, I reckon the million of dollars that her father 
left when he died, which naturally belongs to her, will re- 
quire some proof that she is his daughter." 

He had placed both his hands in his pockets, and 
turned his eyes full upon Father Pedro. The priest arose 
hurriedly. 

" But you said nothing of this before, Sefior Cranch," 
said he, with a gesture of indignation, turning his back 
quite upon Cranch, and taking a step towards the re- 
fectory. 

" Why should I ? I was looking after the girl, not the 
property," returned Cranch, following the padre with 
watchful eyes, but still keeping his careless, easy attitude. 

" Ah, well ! Will it be said so, think you ? Eh ! Bueno. 
What will the world think of your sacred quest, eh ? " 
continued the Padre Pedro, forgetting himself in his excite- 
ment, but still averting his face from his companion. 

" The world will look after the proofs, and I reckon not 
bother if the proofs are all right," replied Cranch care- 
lessly ; "and the girl won't think the worse for me for 
helping her to a fortune. Hallo ! you 've dropped some- 
thing." He leaped to his feet, picked up the breviary 
which had fallen from the padre's fingers, and returned it 
to him with a slight touch of gentleness that was unsus- 
pected in the man. 

The priest's dry, tremulous hand grasped the volume 
without acknowledgment. 
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- " But these proofs ? " he said hastily ; " these proofs, 
sefior?" 

" Oh, well, you '11 testify to the baptism, you know." 

'' But if I refuse ; if I will have nothing to do with this 
thing ! If I will not give my word that there is not some 
mistake," said the priest, working himself into a feverish 
indignation ; " that there are not slips of memory, eh ? 
Of so many children baptized, is it possible for me to 
know which, eh ? And if this Juanita is not your girl, 
eh?" 

''Then you '11 help me to find who is," said Cranch 
coolly. 

Father Pedro turned furiously on his tormentor. Over- 
come by his vigil and anxiety, he was oblivious of every- 
thing but the presence of the man who seemed to usurp 
the functions of his own conscience. " Who are you, who 
9peak thus ? " he said hoarsely, advancing upon Cranch 
with outstretched and anathematizing fingers. " Who are 
you, Senor Heathen, who dare to dictate to me, a father 
of Holy Church ? I tell you, I will have none of this. 
Never ! I will not ! From this moment, you understand 
— nothing. I will never " — 

He stopped. The first stroke of the Angelus rang from 
the little tower. The first stroke of that bell before whose 
magic exorcism all human passions fled, the peaceful bell 
that had for fifty years lulled the little fold of San Carmel 
to prayer and rest, came to his throbbing ear. His trem- 
bling hands groped for the crucifix, carried it to his left 
breast ; his lips moved in prayer. His eyes were turned 
to the cold, passionless sky, where a few faint, far-spaced 
stars had silently stolen to their places. The Angelus 
still rang, his trembling ceased, he remained motionless 
and rigid. 

The American, who had uncovered in deference to the 
worshiper rather than the rite, waited patiently. The 
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eyes of Father Pedro returned to the earth, moist as if 
with dew caught from above. He looked half absently at 
Granch. 

''Forgive me, my son/' he said, in a changed voice. 
''I am only a worn old man. I must talk with thee more 
of this — but not to-night — not to-night ; — to-morrow — 
to-morrow — to-morrow." 

He turned slowly, and appeared to glide rather than 
move under the trees, until the dark shadow of the Mis- 
sion tower met and encompassed him. Cranch followed 
him with anxious eyes. Then he removed the quid of 
tobacco from his cheek. 

" Just as I reckoned," remarked he quite audibly. 
'' He 's clean gold on the bed rock after all I " 



IV 



That night Father Pedro dreamed a strange dream. 
How much of it was reality, how long it lasted, or when 
he awoke from it, he could not tell. The morbid ex- 
citement of the previous day culminated in a febrile exal- 
tation, in which he lived and moved as in a separate existence. 

This is what he remembered. He thought he had risen 
at night in a sudden horror of remorse, and making his 
way to the darkened church had fallen upon his knees be- 
fore the high altar, when all at once the acolyte's voice 
broke from the choir, but in accents so dissonant and un- 
natural that it seemed a sacrilege, and he trembled. He 
thought he had confessed the secret of the child's sex to 
Cranch, but whether the next morning or a week later 
he did not know. He fancied, too, that Cranch had also 
confessed some trifling deception to him, but what, or why, 
he could not remember — so much greater seemed the 
enormity of his own transgression. He thought Cranch 
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had put in his bands the letter he had written to the Fa* 
ther Superior, saying that his secret was still safe, and 
that he had been spared the avowal and the scandal that 
might have ensued. But through all, and above all, he 
was conscious of one fixed idea : to seek the seashore with 
Sanchicha, and upon the spot where she had found Fran- 
cisco, meet the young girl who had taken his place, and so 
part from her forever. He had a dim recollection that this 
was necessary to some legal identification of her, as arranged 
by Cranch, but how or why he did not understand ; enough 
that it was a part of his penance. 

It was early morning when the faithful Antonio, accom- 
panied by Sanchicha and Jos^ rode forth with him from 
the Mission of San Carmel. Except on the expressionless 
features of the old woman, there was anxiety and gloom 
upon the faces of the little cavalcade. He did not know 
how heavily his strange abstraction and hallucinations 
weighed upon their honest hearts. As they wound up the 
ascent of the moimtain be noticed that Antonio and Jose 
conversed with bated breath and many pious crossings of 
themselves, but with eyes always wistfully fixed upon him. 
He wondered if, as part of his penance, be ought not to 
proclaim his sin and abase himself before them ; but he 
knew that his devoted followers would insist upon sharing 
his punishment ; and he remembered bis promise to Cranch, 
that for her sake he would say nothing. Before they 
reacheti the summit he turned once or twice to look back 
upon the Mission. How small it looked, lying there in the 
{Peaceful valley, contrasted with the broad sweep of the 
landscape beyond, stopjHHl at the farther east only by the 
dim, ghost-like outlines of the Sierras. But the strong 
breath of the sea was beginning to be felt ; in a few mo- 
ments more they were facing it with lowered sombreros 
and flying scrapes, and the vast, glittering, illimitable 
Pacific opened out beneath them. 
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Dazed and blinded, as it seemed to bim, by tbe sbining, 
restless expanse, Fatber Pedro rode forward as if still in a 
dream. Suddenly be baited, and called Antonio to bis side. 

" Tell me, cbild, didst thou say tbat tbis coast was wild 
and desolate of man, beast, and habitation ? '^ 

" Truly I did, reverend fatber." 

" Tben wbat is tbat ? " pointing to tbe sbore. 

Almost at tbeir feet nestled a cluster of bouses, at tbe 
bead of an arroyo reaching up from tbe beach. They looked 
down upon the smoke of a manufactory chimney, upon 
strange heaps of material and curious engines scattered along 
tbe sands, with here and there moving specks of human 
figures. In a little bay a schooner swung at her cables. 

Tbe vaquero crossed himself in stupefied alarm. ^'I 
know not, your reverence ; it is only two years ago, before 
the rodeo, that I was here for strayed colts, and I swear by 
tbe blessed bones of San Antonio that it was as I said." 

" Ah ! it is like these Americanos," responded tbe mule- 
teer. "I have it from my brother Diego that be went 
from San Jos<^ to Pescadero two months ago across tbe plains, 
with never a but nor fonda to halt at all the way. He re- 
turned in seven days, and in the midst of the plain there 
were three bouses and a mill and many people. And why 
was it ? Ah ! Mother of God ! one bad picked up in the 
creek where he drank tbat much of gold ; " and the mule- 
teer tapped one of tbe silver coins that fringed bis jacket 
sleeves in place of buttons. 

" And they are washing tbe sands for gold there now," 
said Antonio, eagerly pointing to some men gathered round 
a machine like an enormous cradle. " Let us hasten on." 

Father Pedro's momentary interest bad passed. The 
words of his companions fell dull and meaningless upon his 
dreaming ears.- He was conscious only that tbe cbild was 
more a stranger to him as an outcome of this bard, bustling 
life, than when be believed her borne to him over the mys- 
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terious sea. It perplexed his dazed, disturbed mind to 
think that if such an antagonistic element could exist within 
a dozen miles of the Mission, and he not know it, could not 
such an atmosphere have been around him, even in his mo- 
nastic isolation, and he remain blind to it ? Had he really 
lived in the world without knowing it ? Had it been in 
his blood ? 'Had it impelled him to — He shuddered, and 
rode on. 

They were at the last slope of the zigzag descent to the 
shore, when he saw the figures of a man and woman moving 
slowly through a field of wild oats, not far from the trail 
It seemed to his distorted fancy that the man was Cranch. 
The woman I His heart stopped beating. Ah ! could it be ? 
He had never seen her in her proper garb : would she look 
like that ? would she be as tall ? He thought he bade Josd 
and Antonio go on slowly before with Sanchicha, and dis- 
mounted, walking slowly between the high stalks of grain 
lest he should disturb them. They evidently did not hear 
his approach, but were talking earnestly. It seemed to Fa- 
ther Pedro that they had taken each other's hands, and as 
he looked Cranch slipped his arm round her waist. With 
only a blind instinct of some dreadful sacrilege in this act, 
Father Pedro would have rushed forward, when the girl's 
voice struck his ear. He stopped, breathless. It was not 
Francisco, but Juanita, the little mestiza. 

" But are you sure you are not pretending to love me 
now, as you pretended to think I was the muchacha you had 
run away with and lost ? Are you sure it is not pity for 
the deceit you practiced upon me — upon Don Juan — upon 
poor Father Pedro ? • ' 

It seemed as if Cranch had tried to answer ^vith a kiss. 
for the girl drew suddenly away from him with a coquettish 
fling of the black braids, and whipi>ed her little brown hands 
behind her. 

" Well, look here,'' said Cranch, with the same easy, 
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good-natured, practical directness which the priest remem- 
bered, and which would have passed for philosophy in a 
more thoughtful man ; '' put it squarely, then. In the first 
place, it was Don Juan and the alcalde who first suggested 
you might be the child/' 

" But you have said you knew it was Francisco all the 
time," interrupted Juanita. 

'^ I did ; but when I found the priest would not assist 
me at first, and admit that the acolyte was a girl, I pre- 
ferred to let him think I was deceived in giving a fortune 
to another, and leave it to his own conscience to permit it or 
frustrate it. I was right. I reckon it was pretty hard on 
the old man, at his time of life, and wrapped up as he was 
in the girl ; but at the moment he came up to the scratch 
like a man." 

" And to save him you have deceived me ? Thank you, 
senor," said the girl with a mock curtsey. 

"I reckon I preferred to have you for a wife than a 
daughter," said Cranch, " if that 's what you mean. When 
you know me better, Juanita," he continued gravely, " you '11 
know that I would never have let you believe I sought in 
you the one if I had not hoped to find in you the other." 

" Bueno ! And when did you have that pretty hope ? " 

" When I first saw you." 

" And that was — two weeks ago." 

" A year ago, Juanita. When Francisco visited you at 
the rancho. I followed and saw you." 

Juanita looked at him a moment, and then suddenly 
darted at him, caught him by the lapels of his coat and 
shook him like a terrier. 

" Are you sure that you did not love that Francisco ? 
Speak ! " (She shook him again.) ^' Swear that you did 
not follow her ! " 

^' But — I did," said Cranch, laughing and shaking be- 
tween the clenching of the little hands. 
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'^ Judas Iscariot ! Swear you do not love her all Uiia 
whUe." 

" But, Juanita ! " 

« Swear r" 

Cranch swore. Then to Father Pedro's intense aston- 
ishment she drew the American's face towards her own by 
the ears and kissed him. 

" But you might have loved her, and married a fortune," 
said Juanita, after a pause. 

** Where would have been my reparation — my duty ? " 
returned Cranch, with a laugh. 

" Eeparation enough for her to have had you," said 
Juanita, with that rapid disloyalty of one loving woman to 
another in an emergency. This provoked another kiss from 
Cranch, and then Juanita said demurely, — 

" But we are far from the trail. Let us return, or we 
shall miss Father Pedro. Are you sure he will come ? " 

" A week ago he promised to be here to see the proofs 
to-day." 

The voices were growing fainter and fainter ; they were 
returning to the trail. 

Father Pedro remained motionless. A week ago ! Was 
it a week ago since — since what ? And what had he been 
doing here ? Listening ! He ! Father Pedro, listening 
like an idle peon to the confidences of two lovers. But 
they had talked of him, of his crime — and the man had 
pitied liim ! AMiy did he not speak ? Why did he not 
call after them ? He tried to raise his voice. It sank in 
his throat with a horrible choking sensation. The nearest 
heads of oats l)egan to nod to him, he felt himself swaying 
Ixickward and forward. He fell — heavily, down, down, 
down, from the summit of the mountain to the floor of the 
Mission chapel, and there he lay in the dark. 

• .•«...••• 

"He moves." 
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" Blessed Saint Anthony preserve him ! " 

It was Antonio's voice, it was Josh's arm, ^ it was the 
field of wild oats, the sky above his head, — all unchanged. 

" What has happened ? " said the priest feebly. 

"A giddiness seized your reverence just now, as we 
were coming to seek you." 

" And you met no one ? " 

" No one, your reverence." 

Father Pedro passed his hand across his forehead. 

" But who are these ? " he said, pointing to two figures 
who now appeared upon the trail. 

Antonio turned. 

*^ It is the Americano, Sefior Cranch, and his adopted 
daughter, the mestiza Juanita, seeking your reverence, me- 
thinks." 

" Ah ! " said Father Pedro. 

Cranch came forward and greeted the priest cordially. 

" It was kind of you. Father Pedro," he said meaningly, 
with a significant glance at Jose and Antonio, " to come so 
far to bid me and my adopted daughter farewelL We de- 
part when the tide serves, but not before you partake of our 
hospitality in yonder cottage." 

Father Pedro gazed at Cranch and then at Juanita. 

" I see," he stammered. ** But she goes not alone. She 
will be strange at first. She takes some friend, perhaps — 
some companion ? " he continued tremulously. 

" A very old and dear one. Father Pedro, who is waiting 
for us now." 

He led the way to a little white cottage, so little and 
white and recent, that it seemed a mere fieck of sea-foam 
east on the sands. Disposing of Jos^ and Antonio in the 
neighboring workshop and outbuildings, he assisted the 
venerable Sanchicha to dismount, and, together with Fa- 
ther Pedro and Juanita, entered a white palisaded inclo- 
8ure beside the cottage, and halted before what appeared to 
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be a large folding trap-door, covering a slight sandy moimd 
It was locked with a padlock ; beside it stood the American 
alcalde and Don Juan Briones. Father Pedro looked hastily 
around for another figure, but it was not there. 

'^ Gentlemen/' began Cranch, in his practical business 
way, " I reckon you all know we Ve come here to identify 
a young lady, who " — he hesitated — " was lately under 
the care of Father Pedro, with a foundling picked up on 
this shore fifteen years ago by an Indian woman. How 
this foundling came here, and how I was concerned in it, 
you all know. I Ve told everybody here how I scrambled 
ashore, leaving the baby in the dingy, supposing it would 
be picked up by the boat pursuing me. I 've told some 
of you," he looked at Father Pedro, " how I first discov- 
ered from one of the men, three years ago, that the child 
was not found by its father. But I have never told any 
one, before now, I knew it was picked up here. 

" I never could tell the exact locality where I came 
ashore, for the fog was coming on as it is now. But two 
years ago I came up >nth a j)arty of gold-hunters to work 
these sands. One day, digging near this creek, I stnick 
sometliing embedded deep below the surface. Well, gen- 
tlemen, it wasn't gold, but something worth more to me 
than gold or silver. Here it is." 

At a sign the alcalde unlocked the doors and threw them 
open. They disclosed an irregular trench, in which, filled 
with sand, lay the half -excavated stem of a boat. 

" It was the dingy of the Trinidad, gentlemen ; you can 
still read her name. I found hidden away, tucked under 
the stern-sheets, mouldy and water-worn, some clothes that 
I recognized to be the baby's. I knew then that the child 
had been taken away alive for some purpose, and the clothes 
were left so that she should carry no trace with her. I 
recognized the hand of an Indian. I set to work quietly. 
I found Sanchicha here; she confessed to finding a baby, 
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but what she had done with it she would not at first say. 
But since then she has declared before the alcalde that she 
gave it to Father Pedro of San Carmel, and that here it 
stands — Francisco that was ! — Francisca that is ! " 

He stepped aside to make way for a tall girl^ who had 
approached from the cottage. 

Father Pedro had neither noticed the concluding words 
nor the movement of Cranch. His eyes were fixed upon 
the imbecile Sanchicha, — Sanchicha, of whom, to render 
his rebuke more complete, the Deity seemed to have worked 
a miracle, and restored intelligence to eye and lip. He 
passed his hand tremblingly across his forehead, and turned 
away, when his eye fell upon the last comer. 

It was she. The moment he had longed for and dreaded 
had come. She stood there, animated, handsome, filled 
with a hurtful consciousness in her new charms, her fresh 
finery, and the pitiable trinkets that had supplanted her 
scapulary, and which played under her foolish fingers. The 
past had no place in her preoccupied mind ; her bright eyes 
were full of eager anticipation of a substantial future. The 
incarnation of a frivolous world, even as she extended one 
hand to him in half-coquettish embarrassment she arranged 
the folds of her dress with the other. At the touch of her 
fingers he felt himself growing old and cold. Even the 
penance of parting, which he had looked forward to, was 
denied him ; there was no longer sympathy enough for sor- 
row. He thought of the empty chorister's robe in the little 
cell, but not now with regret. He only trembled to think 
of the fiesh that he had once caused to inhabit it. 

" That 's all, gentlemen," broke in the practical voice of 
Cranch. " AMiether there are proofs enough to make Fran- 
cisca the heiress of her father's wealth, the lawyers must 
say. I reckon it 's enough for me that they give me the 
chance of repairing a wrong by taking her father's place. 
After all, it was a mere chance." 
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^^ It was the wHI of Goc},'^ said Father Pedro solemnly. 

Thej were the last words he addressed them. For when 
the fog had hegun to creep in-shore, hastening their depar- 
tnre^ he only answered their farewells by a silent pressure of 
the hand, mnte lips, and far-off eyes. 

When the soond of their laboring oars grew fainter, he 
told Antonio to lead him and Sanchicha again to the buried 
boat. There he bade her kneel beside him. ** We will do 
penance here, thou and I, daughter," he said gravely. 
When the fog had drawn its curtain gently around the 
strange pair, and sea and shore were blotted out, he whis- 
pered, '' Tell me, it was even so, was it not, daughter, on 
the night she came ? " When the distant clatter of blocks 
and rattle of cordage came from the unseen vessel, now 
standing out to sea, he whispered again, '^ So, this is what 
thou didst hear, even then." And so during the night he 
marked, more or less audibly to the half-conscious woman 
at his side, the low whisper of the waves, the murmur of 
the far-off breakers, the lightening and thickening of the 
fog, the phantoms of moving shapes, and the slow coming 
of the dawn. And when the morning sun had rent the 
veil over land and sea, Antonio and Jose found him, hag- 
gard but erect, beside the trembling old woman, with a 
blessing on his lips, pointing to the horizon where a single 
sail still glimmered : — 
** Va Usted con Dios." k 
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